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THE INDO-EUROPEAN MIDDLE ENDING -r 


EpitH FRrRANcES CLAFLIN 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


[If we accept the Indo-Hittite hypothesis, the existence of middle r- 
paradigms in both Hittite and Indo-European puts the middle ending -r 
back into Indo-Hittite. Even if we assume that Hittite is simply one of 
the IE dialects, the evidence for medial r-forms in PIE is still over- 
whelmingly strong. The semantic aspect is important. There is vir- 
tually no positive evidence for a volitive impersonal in -r. But verbal 
r-forms with middle meaning occur in Indo-Iranian, Tocharian, Hittite, 
Armenian, Phrygian, Venetic, Italic, and Celtic. This proves that not 
only r-forms, but r-forms with middle meaning, were inherited.] 


In LaNGuAGE 12.171-2 (1936) Petersen, referring to the fact that 
it has recently been assumed by Meillet? and the writer? ‘that the exist- 
ence of r-paradigms in Hittite and Tocharian proves their inheritance 
from IE’, expresses the view that there is ‘every reason for adhering to 
the older opinion that all medio-passive r-forms have developed in the 


individual language groups from a single IE volitive third singular in 
-r (or-ro?).’ This makes a fresh review and discussion of the evidence 
timely. 

Before proceeding to consider the positive evidence for inherited 
middle r-forms, however, it is necessary to clear away the debris of 
certain older theories, which were developed long before Hittite and 
Tocharian were ever heard of as Indo-European languages, and which 
now are merely cumbering the ground and impeding the view. It 
would indeed be passing strange if a hypothesis which was set up to 
explain what was thought of as exclusively an Italo-Celtic phenomenon 
should still hold good after the epoch-making discovery of two new 
languages, Indo-European or at all events of the most marked Indo- 
European affinities, both of which possess well-developed medio- 
passive paradigms in -r. It might seem unnecessary, in trying to gain 
a fresh approach to the problem, for us to go so far back as Zimmer’s 
well-known essay on the Italo-Celtic passive and deponent.*? As a 


1 BSL 32.1-28. 
2 AJP 48.157-75; Lana. 5.232-50. 
3 KZ 30.224-89. 
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matter of fact, however, Zimmer’s so-called ‘man’-form theory of the 
Celtic and Italic r-passive has not only had an extraordinarily per- 
vasive influence in the past, but is still coloring the views of scholars. 
In a recent discussion, for example, Petersen refers‘ for a ‘clear presen- 
tation of the probable development’ to Buck, Grammar of Oscan and 
Umbrian 178. If we turn to the cited passage we find a brief résumé 
of the view of Zimmer, as Buck himself explicitly states. Zimmer’s 
theory is in fact, as Odé says,® ‘startlingly simple and striking’ and 
that is why it has had, and still has, so much influence. And yet, it is 
now out-of-date and it was never really tenable and certainly is not 
tenable now. The proof of its untenability I have given in detail 
elsewhere,® but, as I remarked at that time, ‘Zimmer’s conclusion 
shows a tendency to persist even after the premises by which he arrived 
at it have become insubstantial’. It is therefore necessary once more 
to point out the fundamental unsoundness of the hypothesis. 

The essence of Zimmer’s theory is that an original active third plural 
ending r, seen for example in Sanskrit perfects such as viduh (vidur), 
came to be used impersonally. It thus gave rise in Irish and Latin, 
independently, to two different verbal formations—the passive and 
the deponent. The deponent Zimmer considered a purely ACTIVE 
inflection. It was thus supposed to be derived from the original and 
proper active meaning of the third plural r-ending, while the passive 
developed from the assumed impersonal use or ‘man’-form.’? This 
highly original conception Zimmer worked out in great complexity of 
detail in both Irish and Latin, and with an exuberance of imagination 
for linguistic pre-history which can but excite our admiration. What 
renders the theory untenable, however, is that Zimmer entirely mis- 
conceived the nature of the deponent and so left altogether out of 
consideration the MIDDLE voice. Instead of recognizing the IE middle 
endings -to, -nto, for example, in the endings -tur, -ntur of such forms 
as Lat. loquitur, loguuntur, he supposed that these forms arose by the 
addition of a suffix -ur, abstracted from an early form vehur (purely 
imaginary of course), to existing active forms loquit, loquunt (also 
imaginary). In this way he conceived of the deponents in both 


4 AJP 53.209 (footnote 36). 

5 A.W.M. Odé, De uitgangen met R van het deponens en het passivum in de 
indoeuropeesche talen 37 (Haarlem, 1924). 

6 LanG. 5.232-50. 

7KZ 30.224-89 passim; see especially 229-30, 231-2, 237, 257-8, 282-3, and 
Zimmer’s own summary, 287. 

8 L.c. 283. 
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languages as recent innovations.? Since this conception is entirely 
erroneous and there is no doubt at the present time that both the 
Latin and the Irish deponents are true representatives of the Indo- 
European middle voice,!° Zimmer’s whole theory falls to the ground. 

Moreover, it cannot be emphasized too strongly that Zimmer had 
not the slightest notion of positing an impersonal in -r in the parent 
speech. He says distinctly, ‘Indogermanisch ist blos eine dritte person 
pluralis activi conjuncter flexion auf r’ (KZ 30.268). The ‘man’-forms 
that Zimmer was talking about occur chiefly in Middle and Modern 
Britannic dialects. Still less was Zimmer’s hypothesis designed to 
explain the origin of Italic and Celtic ‘middle r-forms’ or ‘medio-passive 
r-forms’.!! Zimmer vehemently rejected the very idea that there were 
any middle forms in -r in either Celtic or Italic.2 What he was trying 
to explain was the existence in both Irish and Latin, as he believed, of 
a purely active inflection (the deponent) which showed in Latin ur, in 
Irish ar behind the active endings, and on the other hand the passive 
meaning of some of the Irish ar-forms and all the Latin ur-forms.% 
What we actually have in Latin, however, is a middle voice in -r, 
which, like the middle voice in other Indo-European languages, is 
frequently used with a passive meaning“ and occasionally with an 
impersonal meaning.’® In the 1880’s, when Zimmer was developing 
his famous ‘man’-form theory, this fact was not generally recognized. 
But at the present time it is fully acknowledged by scholars so eminent 
as Wackernagel'* and Sommer.!” In Irish the passive forms are often 
identical with the deponent, which, as we have seen, is like the Latin 
deponent a lineal descendant of the ancient middle voice. This iden- 
tity of form, to my thinking, points unmistakably to a common origin.!* 

Though other scholars besides Zimmer have embraced the doctrine 
of the impersonal passive in -r, yet if we analyze their discussions we 
shall find that for the most part they have adopted without material 
modification the characteristic features of Zimmer’s hypothesis. So 


9 L.c. 261-2; 283. 

10 Cf, E. F. Claflin, Lana. 5.237, 238, footnotes 33 and 35. 

11 Cf. Petersen, Lana. 12.172. 

12 T.c. 230, 240, 257, 267, 268, 281-3. 

13 Lc. 229. 

14 Cf. my paper on The Nature of the Latin passive, AJP 48.157-60. 

15Td. ibid. 169-70. 

16 Vorlesungen iiber Syntax?, Erste Reihe, 130-37 (Basel 1926). 

17 Vergleichende Syntax der Schulsprachen* 46-9 (Leipzig und Berlin 1931). 
18 Cf. Lana. 5.240, with footnotes 49 and 50. 
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Dottin,!® Vendryes,”° and Walde.*1_ Thurneysen to be sure has altered, 
but, it seems to me, scarcely improved, Zimmer’s theory in two respects. 
Whatever the weaknesses of some of Zimmer’s postulates, he at least 
starts from something solid, namely the third plural r-ending of the 
Sanskrit perfect; and his theory has a beautiful interior consistency. 
Thurneysen on the other hand would have us start from an Italo-Celtic 
infinitive of the goal,” which is purely imaginary; and, as I have else- 
where pointed out,” in the development of his theory he falls into in- 
consistencies and indeed contradictions. 

If now we turn from theories, which were evolved to explain what 
seemed like a curiously isolated phenomenon of Italic and Celtic,” 
and confront the positive facts of the Indo-European linguistic world 
as we see it today, we shall get a very different picture. If we accept 
Sturtevant’s Indo-Hittite hypothesis, the existence of a well-developed 
medio-passive system, characterized by -r, in both Hittite and several 
Indo-European languages requires us to assume the beginnings at 
least of such a system in Indo-Hittite. Granting however for the sake 
of greater cogency in the argument that Hittite is simply one of the IE 
dialects, the evidence for medial r-forms in PIE is still overwhelmingly 
strong. 

The semantic aspect is important. Verbal r-forms with clearly- 
defined middle meaning occur in Indo-Iranian, Tocharian, Hittite, 
Armenian, Phrygian, Venetic, Italic (including Latin, Oscan, Umbrian, 
Paelignian, and Marrucinian), and Celtic.» There is some difference 
of opinion in regard to the nature of the Armenian r-forms, but they 
are accepted as cognate with the Italic, Celtic, and Tocharian medio- 
passives in -r by competent authorities” and I see no reason for reject- 


19 Cf. Lana. 5.243-4. 

20 Cf. Lana. 5.246-7. 

21 Cf. Lana. 5.247-8. 

22 KZ 37.106. 

23 LANG. 5.245-6. 

24 Cf. Thurneysen’s remark (KZ 37.103): Vielmehr kann man nur sagen, dass 
es im Keltischen und Italischen sonderbare r-formen giebt, etc. 

26 For a convenient review of the evidence, see Odé, 3-31. 

26 See Meillet, Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue latine? 27 (Paris 1931); 
Marstrander, Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap 3.243 (Oslo 1929); Pokorny, 
Die Stellung des Tocharischen im Kreise der indogermanischen Sprachen, Be- 
richte des Forschungs-Institutes fiir Osten und Orient 3.47-50 (Vienna 1923); 
Charpentier, Die verbalen r-Endungen der indogermanischen Sprachen 6 and 
113-18 (Uppsala, Leipzig, 1917). 
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ing them. The fact that forms such as Arm. berér and beriwr occur in 
a verb that is particularly common in a middle sense in both Greek 
and Latin has not to my knowledge been mentioned, but it is signifi- 
cant. The two meanings of the Armenian imperfect berér, ‘il portait’ 
and ‘il était porté’, are both easily derived from an original middle 
force. The dynamic middle easily merges into an active meaning,?’ 
and the passive use of the middle is everywhere current. Armenian 
berér Meillet considers comparable in form to Latin fertur.22 Now 
the so-called passive forms of Latin ferd are extremely common in a 
middle sense—not only in poetry but in prose as well. Caesar says 
Rhenus citatus fertur.22 And this phrase surely means, ‘The Rhine 
rushes along swiftly’, i.e. ‘it carries itself’, surely not, ‘it is carried’, 
still less, ‘one carries it’. It was the same no doubt in Armenian, only 
in course of time the middle meaning faded out, leaving behind an 
active and a passive meaning both derived from the original middle 
sense. The testimony of Armenian is important because, like Latin, 
it represents an archaic type of Indo-European. Armenian, for ex- 
ample, like Vedic Sanskrit and Homeric Greek, gives us a view of the 
state of affairs in regard to the augment which obtained in the parent 
speech. In Armenian the augment is attached to past tenses of verbs 
which would otherwise be monosyllabic, but not to the polysyllabic 
forms—a strikingly original use which the Armenian language has 
made of the fact that in PIE the augment was not an integral part of 
the verbal form.*° 

The extremely interesting medio-passive r-forms of Phrygian are 
often overlooked, but they are well-attested and of clearly middle 
meaning. The context shows that addaxerop means ‘he makes for 
himself’ and a8B:pero(p) ‘he brings’ (in his own interest) appears to be 
a parallel form, also taking a direct object, like a deponent verb.*! 
Both verbs are cognate to Greek verbs that occur very commonly in 
the middle voice. 

Venetic tolar, if I have rightly interpreted the bronze on which it is 
stamped, represents a verbal r-form of an extremely archaic type. 


27 Cf. Sommer 47-8. 

28 Reference in ftn. 26. 

29 BG 4.10. 

30 Cf. Meillet, Esquisse d’une grammaire comparée de |’arménien classique 93 
(Vienna 1903). 

31 W. M. Calder, Journal of Hellenic Studies 31.209 (1911), cf. also 187; Leu- 
mann-Stolz, Lat. Gram. 307. 

32 See Lana. 12.23-34. 
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Not only does it end in -r, without the middle ending -to, like Irish 
canar, berar, Umbrian ferar, etc., but it also shows the suffix -@ added 
directly to a form of the base, independent of the present stem, like 
the archaic Latin subjunctives attulds, advenam, etc. It is therefore 
significant that tolar is personal, having the subject nominative, Venna, 
expressed. It is equally clear that its meaning is middle, ‘Venna 
dedicates’ or ‘Venna brings an offering’, naturally, in his own interest 
as a worshipper of the God.* Bolling’s suggested translation,* ‘Venna 
won me as a prize’ would be similarly middle in sense. 

That the Italic and Celtic r-forms are in the mass medio-passives 
admits no doubt. Brugmann himself, whose exposition Petersen 
accepts as the best, puts the supposed ‘Medialisierung’ of the r-element 
into the period of the ‘idg. Urgemeinschaft’, because, as he justly 
observes, ‘die r-Endungen des Ital. und Kelt. ganz vorzugsweise me- 
diale (deponentiale) Endungen sind’ (Grundriss? 2.3.658.) Italic and 
Celtic should have each its own weight, since the Italo-Celtic unity, 
formerly posited, is totally rejected by Marstrander® and practically 
given up by Meillet. In the second edition of his Esquisse d’une 
histoire de la langue latine (18), Meillet admits that we can perceive 
this unity only ‘dans une lointaine pénombre’. 

The comparison of Indo-European languages so numerous and so 
widely separated geographically proves that not only verbal r-forms, 
but r-forms with middle meaning, were inherited. 

There is virtually no positive evidence for a volitive impersonal in 
-r. Petersen cites*® only Osc. sakrafir, Umbrian zer, and Ir. canar. 
Umbrian ier is not volitive and Ir. canar is neither volitive nor imper- 
sonal.3”7 As regards Umbrian ?er, it is not even certain that it is a sub- 
junctive form. In the seventh edition of Meillet’s Introduction it is 
still passing for a present indicative.** But even granting that it is a 
perfect subjunctive, its force is not volitive, but conditional, as it 
occurs on the Iguvinian Tables,®® and that is the only reality that we 
have to go by. Oscan sakrafir moreover is embedded in a thoroughly 
‘middle’ matrix (as I demonstrated in detail in a paper on ‘The Oscan 


33 See my paper, I.c., 29. 

34 LANG. 12.132. 

36 Norsk Tidsskrift 3.249. 

86 Lana. 12.172. 

87 On Olr canar cf. Lana. 12.30-1. 

38 A. Meillet, Introduction 4 1’étude comparative des langues indo-européennes? 
235 (Paris 1934). 

39 See Buck, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian 279. 
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and Umbrian Verbal Forms in -r: a Semantic Study”). To make our 
whole interpretation of the medio-passive r-systems depend on Oscan 
sakrafir alone, especially when this can easily be explained as an imper- 
sonal use of a reflexive form, is to stand the pyramid on its apex. 

It was Thurneysen who introduced the hypothesis of a VOLITIVE im- 
personal**—on very insufficient evidence. Thurneysen admitted that 
Celtic alone gave no reason to posit a volitive; also that the fact that 
in Oscan the simple r-forms (without the personal ending ¢) occur 
only in an imperative sense may be due to chance; nevertheless on the 
evidence of our fragmentary tradition of Oscan and Umbrian alone he 
concluded that the shorter r-forms must go back to an Italo-Celtic 
infinitive of the goal.“ Brugmann, in adopting Thurneysen’s theory 
for the Grundriss, gave it an essential modification. He safeguarded 
the linguistic fact by assuming that already in the Ursprache the r- 
ending had been transformed into the middle ending which we actually 
find in the languages.“ 

Even with this modification the theory is superfluous. There is a 
fallacy at the root of this and all other attempts to explain the origin 
of medio-passive forms, such as Latin sequitur, seqguuntur, for example, 
by the hypothesis of an impersonal meaning for the verbal ending -r. 
The fallacy lies in the assumption that if forms showing the middle 
ending in ¢ (to, nto) have a middle meaning, and if forms showing a 
combination of this ending with the r-ending have also a middle mean- 
ing, then the ending’-r by itself probably has some other meaning. 
The natural inference is that the r also has a middle meaning and was 
added to verb-forms already characterized as middles in order to 
strengthen the middle sense. The evidence that language often 
grows by strengthening existing endings by the addition of others of 
similar significance lies everywhere at hand. So for instance in Eng- 
lish songstress we have the feminine ending -ess added to a word that 
was already characterized as feminine by the ending -ster. The word 
‘chief’ is superlative in meaning, yet in Shakespeare’s English we find 
it strengthened by the addition of the superlative ending -est. The 
King addresses Hamlet as ‘My chiefest courtier and my son.’ 


40 Read in Washington at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the LSA, Jan. 1, 1931. 

41 On the use of the reflexive in Romance in the sense of both passive voice and 
indeterminate subject, cf. C. Barrett Brown, Lana. 12.42. 

42 KZ 37.104-6. 

43 Cf. my criticism of this reasoning, LANG. 5.246. 

44 Grundriss? 2.3.658-9. 
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What we should have been looking for all along is therefore evidence 
that the ending -r had from the beginning a reflexive force. The dis- 
covery of Hittite esarz should have been decisive. Here we have in a 
very archaic form of Indo-European a verb of naturally reflexive mean- 
ing doubly characterized as middle by the ending -a (IE -o) and the 
ending -r7. Petersen’s assumption that the imperative form esarw is 
older than the indicative esar7* seems purely arbitrary. Sturtevant 
says that the ending -ru arose from a contamination of -rz with the 
active endings -u and -tu.** If so, esart would be the older form. But 
in any case a verb of such every day occurrence as that meaning ‘sit’ 
would naturally function as an indicative from time immemorial. 
The root és is perhaps of all IE bases the one most indissolubly asso- 
ciated with the middle voice. It is given first by Delbriick among IE 
media tantum and is indeed naturally reflexive like Fr. s’asseoir and 
Ger. sich setzen. It is true that active forms of the verb occur in Hit- 
tite, beside the middle forms,*’ but that is simply another instance of 
the reflexive use of the active voice, on which W6lfflin wrote an illumi- 
nating essay years ago.*® I see no reason to suppose that the Hittites 
sat down differently from other men. Even Hittite kings no doubt 
seated themselves, like ordinary mortals. 

There are in fact no very archaic impersonals in -r.4° Few, if any, 


facts of IE comparative grammar, on the other hand, are better estab- 
lished than the existence of a middle r-ending in the parent speech. 
This does not necessarily mean that it was co-extensive with the 
whole IE territory. As Meillet says, ‘Le fait peut étre dialectal.’ 


45 AJP 53.209. 

46 Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language 262. 

47 Cf. Sturtevant 31, 91. 

46 Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie und Grammatik 10.1-10. 

49 It is a striking fact, to which too little attention has been paid by ‘imper- 
sonal’ theorizers, that the Old Irish passive has a subject in the third person, as 
in berir breth foir ‘judgment is passed upon him’, Wb. 12d 38. It is in Modern 
Irish that the use of the passive with a subject is entirely given up and the r-form 
conceived as a ‘man’-form, governing the accusative of all pronouns. Cf. Peder- 
sen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen 2.394-5; Walde, Uber 
alteste sprachliche Beziehungen zwischen Kelten und Italikern 22. We can thus 
see the development of the impersonal use in historical times. Zimmer was so 
impressed with the difficulty of explaining this usage on his own theory of the 
impersonal as the earlier force of the form that he actually suggested (KZ 30. 
255-6) that the use of the nominative with OlIr. doberr, doberar might be an imita- 
tion of the Latin construction with dicitur, dicatur, due to the influence of Irish 
scholars. This hypothesis is certainly more ingenious than convincing. 
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That it was fairly widespread, however, is proved by the impressively 
large number of languages that are now known to have had medio- 
passive r-forms. Moreover, the comparison of Old Ir. atluchur, Lat. 
loquor, and Hittite yaharz, for example, shows that it was not confined 
to the third person, either singular or plural, but at a very early period 
was associated with the first person, also. There is practically no 
evidence for a volitive meaning attaching to it, but incontrovertible 
testimony to its middle meaning. 





THE SOURCE OF THE HITTITE hi-CONJUGATION 
E. H. Sturtevant 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Hittite verbs fall into two conjugations, one of which shows in the 
first person singular active an ending -mz and the other an ending 
-hi; it is customary to speak of the mz-conjugation and the hi-conjuga- 
tion. Now Greek verbs are commonly classified as pi-verbs and w- 
verbs. Consequently it naturally occurred to Hrozny, Sprache der 
Hethiter 101, that, as the Hittite ending -mz is identical with Gk. 
-ut, so Hitt. -hz ought to be identical with Gk. -w. The first attempt 
to carry through this suggestion in detail has just been published by 
Couvreur, Annuaire de I’Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orien- 
tales et Slaves 4.551-73 (1936). 

Since the author is one of those who accept the laryngeal hypothe- 
sis,! he must identify the consonant of the ending -hz with an IE laryn- 
geal. He has some doubt as to whether he should see in it the voiceless 
spirant, which he writes 2 and I shall write x, or the voiced spirant, 
which he writes ‘ and I shall write y. Since z is held to induce a-color 
of a neighboring vowel, the former hypothesis requires the assump- 
tion that IE bheré comes from *bhero-ax or *bhero-xa; but the Stoss- 
ton of Lith. vez, etc., is against such a development (cf. Hirt, Hand- 
buch der griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre? 468). Consequently 
he prefers to start with *bhero-y. 

This, however, causes difficulty; for Couvreur, Hett. h? 140-94, 
holds that original y yields Hittite }, as against hh from zx, while the 
first person singular of the hz-conjugation ends in -hht when a vowel 
precedes the ending (e.g. da-ah-hz). He tries to get around the diffi- 
culty by citing such orthographies as da-a-ah-i in three or four pas- 
sages (all still unpublished) beside hundreds of occurrences of da-ah-hi, 


1 De Hettitische ) (Leuven, 1935), reviewed in Lang. 12.210-13, was a summary 
of a monograph, which has now been published in full under the title, De Het- 
titische h, een bijdrag tot de studie van het Indo-Europeesche vocalisme (Leuven, 
1937). In this paper I shall refer to the latter work as Hett. h?. 

2See Brugmann-Thumb, Gr. Gramm. 69; Hirt, Gr. Laut- und Formenlehre? 
175; Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm. 246. [Add Bechtel, Die Vocalcontraction bei Homer 
78-86 (Halle a.S., 1908). G. M. B.] 
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etc. He considers da-a-ah-i an etymological writing due to a feeling 
that the word is properly *dah with an extension, while the common 
da-ah-hi is this same *dah with the added -z written -hz because non- 
initial syllables are rarely written with a sign open at the beginning. 
Obviously this theory rests upon the assumption that the final vowel 
of the ending -hz was felt to be a sort of enclitic, but no evidence is 
presented to support such a thesis. Instead we have a reference to 
Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 4.120 f., where final -2 of present 
personal endings is compared with the element -7 of nouns. Conse- 
quently every consideration leading to the writing of double § in -} 
should, by this theory, lead to double m, s, and n in the other present 
endings -mt, -st, -went, and -tent. Such spellings do, in fact, occur (e.g. 
u-wa-am-mi—VBoT 24.4.9; KBo. 4.3.1.23; li-ck-ku-wa-an-ni—HT 
1.1.34); but they are extremely rare. It- is perfectly certain that 
Couvreur’s da-a-ah-7 is a scribal error for da-a-ah-<hi->1; cf. kar-ap- 
<pa->an-zt (KUB 2.15.5.2), on which see HG 47. 

The hi-conjugation ending of the 3 sg. is -2, which Couvreur, follow- 
ing Bonfante, IF 52.222 f., identifies with the e of Gk. ¢épe, etc. Elabo- 
rating upon Hirt, Idg. Gramm. 4.120-2, 150-f., 154 f., he maintains 
that Indo-European thematic verbs had an ending -ez in 2 and 3 sg. 
pres. Few will be inclined to follow him here, and I need not point 
out in detail the difficulties involved; but I must protest against the 
following statement (556 f.): ‘Deux voyelles primitivement séparées 
par sigma ne se contractant pas en grec homérique (xparet, pévei), 
gépers ne peut guére étre dérivé de dépei < *hepeor avec adjonction de 
la désinence secondaire -s.’ While there is no categorical proof that 
eot became diphthongal « in Homer, there is nothing against such an 
assumption, since yevet may be due to the analogy of peéveos.? 

Couvreur regards the 2 sg. pres. ending -éz and the 2 and 3 sg. pret. 
ending -ta as Hittite innovations, but the elaborate hypotheses set up 
to derive them from an Indo-European ending beginning with th 
(ef. Skt. -thds (middle!) andfrom IE -to (also middle!) are not attractive. 

The crucial difficulty with the theory is that we have many Hittite 
verbs that quite clearly belong to the thematic conjugation of Indo- 
European grammar, and all of them are of the Hittite mz-conjugation. 
I refer particularly to the very numerous verbs with the suffixes -ske/a- 
and -ya/e-, whose conjugation is given (278 f. and 281) in my Hittite 
Grammar. Such forms as da-as-ki-mi ‘I am taking’, da-as-ki-s ‘you 
are taking’, da-as-k1-1z-27 ‘he is taking’, pt-es-ga-u-e-nt ‘we are giving’, 
da-as-ki-it-te-ni, ‘you (pl.) are taking’, and pf-es-kdn-zi ‘they are giv- 
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ing’ contain a suffix ending in a variable vowel, and it is safe to say 
that all scholars would identify it with the thematic vowel of Gk. 
yiyvwokw, etc. Just so the forms t-e-mi-ya-mi ‘I find’, t-e-mi-ya-zi, 
u-e-mi-iz-21, ti-e-mi-e-1z-21, t-e-mi-e-zt ‘he finds’, t-e-mi-ya-an-zi ‘they 
find’ contain a penultimate vowel that can scarcely be anything but 
the thematic vowel. Opinions differ as to the precise history of the 
verbs like ha-at-ra-a-mi ‘I write’, ha-at-ra-a-iz-z1, ‘he writes’, ha-at- 
ra-a-an-2t ‘they write’, ha-at-ra-a-es ‘you wrote’; but it is generally 
recognized that the variation of the vowel before the ending stands in 
some relation to the Indo-European variation between e and o in 
thematic verbs. Primary thematic verbs are relatively rare in Hittite, 
but several such seem to me quite clear; e.g. wa-as-Se-7z-z7 ‘he clothes’, 
wa-as-Sa-an-2i ‘they clothe’. 

On the other hand scarcely any of the hz-conjugation verbs of known 
etymology correspond to thematic presents of similar formation. 
Typical instances are te-ch-hi ‘I place’: Gk. ri@nu; da-ah-hi ‘I take’ : 
Gk. didwy.;? a-rz ‘he arrives’, a-ra-a-7 ‘he rises, rebels’ : Skt. rcchdtz, 
qydrtt, rnote. 

At first glance it would seem that Hittite s7-(tp-)pa-an-ti ‘he pours 
a libation’ beside Gk. orévéea offers support to Couvreur’s theory, but 
the radical vowel is wrong. Hitt. spanti demands Gk. ov, av, or a (< 7). 

Since the hi-conjugation cannot be identified with the thematic 
conjugation, I do not see what possibility is left but the identification 
with the Indo-European perfect, that was first suggested by Kellogg, 
Some New Indo-European Coincidences in Hittite 38 f., 41. I have 
supported this identification in Lane. 2.33 f., 3.161-8, 215-25, 6.32-5, 
7.115-7, HG 239-50, 256-60. Kurylowicz, Symbolae Grammaticae 
in Honorem J. von Rozwodowski 102 f. independently and by a differ- 
ent route came to the same conclusion. The identification has been 
accepted by W. Petersen, AJP 53.197-200, and by Benveniste, Hirt 
Festschrift 2.231 and fn. 1. Most of the reviewers of my Hittite 
grammar, however, have not mentioned this topic, important as it 
unquestionably is; and I infer that they have not been convinced of 
the correctness of my position. Friedrich, AOF 9.337, gives explicit 
expression to his doubts about identifying the f7-conjugation with 
the Indo-European perfect. Consequently I list here the reasons 
which now seem to me cogent; they are not altogether the same as 
those formerly alleged. 

1. I am now convinced that Hittite 2 and hh between vowels must 


3 Couvreur does not accept this etymology; but see Lana. 14.76-7. 
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be sharply distinguished, although both sounds had to be written in 
the same way initially and finally and also medially when written 
next a consonant. I am not altogether sure what was the sound or 
the history of h,* but that point need not disturb us here. I am in 
agreement with Couvreur and Sapir in interpreting hh as a velar voice- 
less spirant, and in regarding this as a sound retained without im- 
portant change from original x. All who hold the laryngeal hypothesis 
agree that xz gave a neighboring vowel a-color. Consequently the 
Hittite 1 sg. ending -hhz and the IE 1 sg. perfect ending -a can readily 
be combined on the basis of original -za. Kurylowicz and others 
ascribe the final -2 of Hittite to the influence of the mz-conjugation, 
and probably they are right. At any rate, we may be confident that 
it is ultimately derived from the same source as the final -2 of the 
ending -t2. 

2. The 2 sg. pres. ending -tz and the 2 sg. pret. ending -ta cannot be 
connected with any Indo-European active ending except the perfect 
ending of Skt. véttha, Gk. ofo@a, Goth. wazst ‘you know’, and the like. 
Such a connection was first suggested by Friedrich, ZDMG 76.167 
and fn. 1, and it must have appealed to many scholars, whatever their 
opinions about the rest of the hz-conjugation. For those, however, 
who, like Couvreur, hold to the hypothesis of three Indo-European 
laryngeal consonants the connection is difficult; for the a of Gk. ofc@a 
requires Hittite 2. It is precisely to account for comparisons like 
this that we must recognize a laryngeal of a-color which does not 
survive in Hittite.’ I shall in this paper follow Sapir in writing it? 
The original form of the ending seems, then, to have been -éa, and 
we may plausibly assume that the aspiration in Sanskrit and Greek 
as well as the vowel quality of Greek and Hittite is due to the laryn- 
geal.6 The final vowel in the present ending has evidently been as- 
similated to that of all other endings of this tense in Hittite. Very 
likely the ultimate source of this vowel is the mi-conjugation. 

In the preterit the 2 sg. ending appears as -ta, without change of the 
final vowel. One may conclude that before the alteration the final 


4 See Lana. 12.185-7 and Sapir, JAOS 57.77. 

’ See Kurylowicz, Etudes indo-européennes 254 f.; Sturtevant, Lana. 12.141-3, 
211 f. 

6 Gk. ora- beside Skt. sthd- ‘stand’ and Hittite (s)ta- might suggest that 
original t?) yielded Gk. 7; but there is no difficulty in assuming that Gk. ora- is 
the regular development of *sta?+ cons. while zero grade st; yielded Skt. sth- 
and this consonantism spread at the expense of *std- and *séz-. 
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vowels of the present endings of both tenses had a 2 sg. ending -ta. But 
there is another difference that appears in most verbs. While the 
present ending is appended directly to the stem, an s is interposed in 
the preterit (with or without further change), unless the stem already 
ends in a consonant; e.g. pa-ah-ha-as-ti ‘you protect’ : pa-ah-ha-as-ta 
‘you protected’, but me-ma-at-ti ‘you speak’ : me-mi-is-ta ‘you spoke’, 
pa-it-ti ‘you give’ : pa-ts-ta ‘you gave’, a-ul-ti ‘you see’ : a-us-ta ‘you 
saw’.? In several of the related languages also s is prefixed to this 
ending when it refers to past time; e.g. Gk. 75n00a ‘you knew’, jeoba 
‘you went’, épn00a ‘you said’, Lat. vidistt ‘you saw’, Toch. A ydmdst 
‘you made’. Both in Hittite and elsewhere the s appears in some of 
the associated forms; e.g. Hitt. da-a-a¥ ‘he took’, da-a-is ‘he placed’, 
pa-ra-ts-te-ni ‘you (pl.) send forth’; Gk. jédecav, Lat. vidistis, videro, 
viderim, etc., Toch. A ydmds ‘he made’. No doubt Benveniste® is 
right in thinking that many of these forms, including the combination 
-st?a, are inherited; but the fact remains that the reflex of this -st?a 
is usually associated with indubitable perfect forms. Consequently 
the presence of the conglomerate in the Hittite hz-conjugation may 
be taken as evidence that that conjugation is in part derived from the 
old perfect. 

The ending of the 3 sg. pret. in such forms of §7-conjugation verbs 
as ak-ta ‘he died’, ku-u-ru-ri-ya-ah-ta ‘he made war’, me-mi-ts-ta ‘he 
spoke’, na-7s-ta, na-es-ta ‘he turned’ cannot furnish an argument either 
for or against the identification of the hz-conjugation with the Indo- 
European perfect, until we are more certain of its phonetic value and 
history. 

3. The consonant stems of the f7-conjugation present an ending -2 
in the 3 sg.; e.g. Sa-ak-ki ‘he knows’, s1-(tp-)pa-an-ti ‘he pours a liba- 
tion’. Since final single consonants are not lost in Hittite, this ending 
goes most easily with the ending of Gk. olde, Skt. véda ‘he knows’. 
The vowel is always written with an 7-sign in Hittite, and it is perhaps 
probable that -e had in this form been changed to -¢ under the influence 


7 The only forms of the 2 sg. pret. with -tta after a vowel that are known to me 
are hal-za-it-ta ‘you called’ (KUB 1.16.2.60), pa-it-ta ‘you gave’ (14.1.1.22), 
Sar-ra-at-ta ‘you broke’ (14.1.1.42). There is at least one instance of interposed 
s in the present also, namely pa-i8-ti ‘you give’ (KBo.5.6.3.13), but it is even more 
exceptional than lack of s in the preterit. Such a form as pt-e3-ti ‘you give’ is 
not in point, since the stem pes- seems to have developed a more or less complete 
conjugation (cf. 3 sg. pt-e3-zi); see HG 229. 

8 Hirt Festschrift 2.230. Cf. Sturtevant, Lana. 2.34; Petersen, Lana. 9.28 f.; 
Gétze, Kulturg. 56. 
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of other present endings. We must remember, however, two other 
possibilities. (1) There is a strong tendency to write 2 for e, especially 
in final syllables; see HG 50 f. (2) There is nothing to disprove the 
assumption that original final e became Hitt. 7, although final e from 
a diphthong pretty clearly remained. My interpretation (HG 97, 
166) of utne as a dual was merely a suggestion; it cannot prove any- 
thing. 

4. The vowel stems of the fz-conjugation show final -az in the 3 
sg., but other forms from the several stems compel us to divide them 
into two classes, a-stems and az-stems; e.g. da-a-z ‘he takes’ : da-at-ti 
‘you take’ and da-a-7 ‘he places’ : da-it-ti ‘you place’. At first glance 
these forms seem to contain stem da- or daz- plus ending -2; but if -2 
represents IE -e such an analysis is very unlikely, especially in the 
diphthongal stems. What should result in the parent language from 
the addition of original final -e to a diphthong is suggested by such San- 
skrit perfects as Suérdva ‘he heard’ or nindya ‘he led’. Within Hittite 
itself there is a significant contrast between the f7-conjugation form 
na-a-t ‘he turns’ and old present (mi-conjugation) forms such as ne-ya- 
an-zi ‘they turn’ or ni-ya-si ‘you turn’; for in these forms we have .an 
original diphthong *ne?- plus thematic vowel plus ending, precisely as 
in Skt. ndyatz. To me the conclusion seems inescapable that Hitt. 
3 sg. na-a-t is the bare stem and that Skt. nindya represents a second- 
ary spread of the consonant stem ending. I have argued at length, 
HG 246-9, that the stems in u-diphthongs also had originally the bare 
stem in the 3 sg. perfect, and that this is the source of the Skt. type 
dddau. We must assume that, just as this type spread in Skt. to all 
long vowel perfects, so in Hittite the type na-a-2 infected all hz-conju- 
gation verbs of the a-class. 

5. With trifling exceptions all primary consonant stems of the hz- 
conjugation have a as radical vowel in the singular; e.g. sa-ag-ga-ah-hi, 
§a-a-ag-ga-ah-ht ‘I know’, sa-ak-ki ‘he knows’; st-pa-an-tah-hi, s-pa- 
an-da-ah-hi ‘I pour a libation’, $7-pa-an-ti, s-tp-pa-an-tt ‘he pours a 
libation’. This harmonizes perfectly with the o-vocalism of the 
Indo-European perfect. 

6. Even more remarkable is the variation between radical a in the 
singular and e in the plural in several verbs. The most important 
material follows:® Sa-ag-ga-ah-hi, etc. : Se-tk-ku-e-ni ‘we know’, Se-ck- 
te-nt ‘you (pl.) know’, se-ck-kdn-zi ‘they know’, Se-ik-ku-e-en ‘we knew’, 


* Cf. HG 239-41, 283 f., Lana. 11.182 f. 
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Se-tk-ki-ir ‘they knew’, Se-ik-tin ‘know ye’;!° a-ar-ti ‘you arrive’, a-rt 
‘he arrives’, etc. : e-ar-te-ni ‘you (pl.) arrive’, e-ru-u-en, tr-u-en ‘we 
arrived’, ir-te-in ‘arrive ye’; ka-ra-a-pt, ga-ra-pi, ka-a-ra-pt ‘it de- 
vours’ : ka-ri-pa-an-zi ‘they devour’, kar-ri-ip-tin ‘you (pl.) devoured’, 
ka-ri-e-pt-ir ‘they devoured’, ka-ri-pa-an-du ‘let them devour’; ha-a-sz 
‘he opens’, etc. : he-e-Sa-an-zi ‘they open’ ;! a-sa-as-hi ‘I beset’, a-Sa-a-s1, 
a-sa-si ‘he besets’, ete. : a-Se-Sa-an-2t, a-si-sa-an-zt ‘they beset’, a-se-str, 
a-se-Se-ir, a-Se-e-Se-ir ‘they did beset, a-Se-es-te-en ‘beset ye’. This al- 
ternation offers a striking parallel to Goth. preterits such as sal ‘T 
saw’ : sévum ‘we saw’. 

7. Diphthongal stems show a different vocalism in 1 sg. and 3 sg., 
e.g. ne-ih-hi ‘I turn’ : na-a-i ‘he turns’. Since all 7-diphthongs with 
short prior member yield Hittite e' and all 7-diphthongs with long 
prior member yield az, we have here the ante-consonantal forms of 
the two grades of the radical diphthong exhibited by Skt. nindya 
‘I led’ and ninaya ‘he led’. 

These detailed correspondences between the Hittite h-conjugation 
and the Indo-European perfect seem to me to compel the recognition 
of the latter as an important source of the hi-conjugation. There is 
no doubt that the present-aorist system has also had considerable 
influence, just as the perfect system has given the mi-conjugation its 


10 There is also one instance of radical e in a singular form, namely Se-ik-ta 
‘he knew’ (KUB 7.8.2.15). The3 pl. pres. is sometimes Sa-kdn-zi. 

1 There is also a pl. imper. a-ar-tin. 

12 There is also one instance of radical e in the singular, namely ka-ri-pa-ai 
‘it devoured’ (Kub 5.7.1.34). 

13 There is also a 3 pl. ha-a3-3a-an-z?. 

14 Such an e is often written 7, and this fact has misled Couvreur, Annuaire de 
l’ Institute de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves 4.557, into the remark: 
‘En hittite, i.e. ei devient 7 et non e comme I|’indique M. Sturtevant (Comp. Gr., 
§91). Un traitement i.e. ec > hitt. e serait en desaccord avec le traitement 
parallele: i.e. eu > hitt. wu...’ Couvreur is one of those who believe that the 
sign u had the value o in Hittite, but in the opinion of most scholars the variation 
between u and % is purely graphic. I can find no proof that the language had the 
vowel o at all, but I have (HG 54) mentioned the possibility that the u-diphthongs 
with short prior member did, as a matter of fact, yield Hittite 0, which could not 
be distinguished from u by the cuneiform script. At any rate, Couvreur’s objec- 
tion to the change of et > e weighs nothing with me. The proof that the change 
did take place is furnished (1) by e-hu ‘agedum’, which is certainly the impera- 
tive of *ei ‘go’ with an appended particle, and (2) such forms as our ne-ih-hi: 
2 sg. na-it-li, 3 sg. na-a-1 (parallel with this is u-uh-hi ‘I see’, where Couvreur 
would perhaps write 0-oh-hi). 

16 See Lana. 7.115 f. 
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3 pl. pret. in -er, occasional instances of 2 sg. pres. in -t7, ete. The two 
Hittite conjugations seem to have been in process of fusion at the time 
when our texts were composed; but, as far as they are still distinct, the 
mi-conjugation belongs to the present and the h7-conjugation to the 
perfect. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE: THE MEANING OF THE HITTITE 
hi-coNJUGATION 


In the course of his discussion (551-2) Couvreur brings in a semantic 
argument, which demands an answer. 

In the first place, Couvreur argues that the IE perfect had a definite 
semantic value, and that this is not found in the Hittite hi-conjuga- 
tion. True enough; but the assumed change of meaning is paralleled 
in Indo-European. The IE perfect is usually assumed to have had 
the same meaning as the Greek perfect, denoting a present situation 
resulting from a past act; the evidence for this is chiefly from Greek 
itself, supported by Latin and Slavic. But the perfect everywhere 
tends to become simply a preterite, as in late Greek, to a large extent in 
Latin, and in Germanic. Another development is also shown in 
certain verbs, of the type of Lat. memini, Skt. veda, and the Germanic 
preterito-presents, in which the present meaning comes to prevail. 
Hittite shows something of both developments, but the hz-conjugation 
is perhaps best compared to the Germanic preterito-presents. In the 
latter, the old perfect forms became simply present, and formed a new 
preterite of the so-called weak type; in Hittite, both present and pret- 
erite were formed out of original perfect material. 

Couvreur’s second point has even less to commend it. He says 
that if there is any distinction at all between the two Hittite conjuga- 
tions, it is that the A7-conjugation is ‘perfective-punctual’ in aspect, 
the mi-conjugation ‘imperfective-durative’. His arguments are three: 
First, the use of preterite forms in -s-, corresponding to the IE s- 
aorist, is limited to the h7z-conjugation, which is therefore aoristic in 
force, while the mz-conjugation preterite represents the IE imperfect 
and is therefore durative. Non sequitur. One cannot argue Hittite 
semantic categories on the basis of prehistoric meanings. Second, 
the present of hi-conjugation verbs often refers to the future, and a 
punctual present may have future sense. He quotes Hrozny and 
Marstrander on this, misunderstanding both of them, as neither im- 
plies that the m7-conjugation present may not also be used as a future. 
As a matter of fact, it is. Neither conjugation makes any difference 
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between present and future. Third, the supine in -wan, which is 
combined with the verb daz-, ti¢ya- in the sense of ‘begin to do some- 
thing’, is formed from hi-conjugation verbs by using the -sk- deriva- 
tive, which Couvreur says transforms the perfective into an imper- 
fective. He cites the parallel use of the imperfective with verbs of 
‘beginning’ in Slavic. Couvreur is evidently under the delusion that 
mi- and hi-conjugation verbs are treated differently in this construc- 
tion, but this is not the case. See, for a discussion of this Hittite con- 
struction, my Hittite Verbs in -sk-§7 (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1936). 
It may be added that the -sk- verb is durative, not imperfective, and 
may be formed from any type of Hittite verb-stem, of either conjuga- 
tion; verbs without -sk- are, by contrast, punctual. 

Couvreur also says that he has made an analysis of the Hittite 
vocabulary to determine which verbs are punctual and which not. 
Such a procedure, being based not on form but on purely subjective 
considerations, is of no value, though it is astonishing how many 
otherwise reputable linguists, as soon as they come to a consideration 
of verbal aspect, attempt it. Even so great a scholar as Delbriick 
tried to list the various aspects into which Indo-European verb roots 
might be classified. Since the aspect system of the Slavic languages 
was first called to the attention of linguistic scholars, various writers 
have been so entranced by it that they have tried to find a perfective 
and an imperfective classification in almost any language whatever, 
often with very little basis other than their own imaginations. Lin- 
guistic classifications of meaning, or grammatical categories, are al- 
ways arbitrary, and peculiar to each language. Some categories are 
widespread, and perhaps a few may be almost universal, but one can 
never argue for the existence of a particular semantic distinction in a 
given language except on the basis of the form of that language itself. 

The second rule for the relationship of form to meaning is that, while 
a semantic difference always implies a formal difference, the converse 
is true only if the formal difference exists within a single word. Where 
different forms exist, but only in different words, and the words are 
syntactically equivalent, then we have a purely morphological classi- 
fication, unaccompanied by any difference in meaning. Thus Latin 
rext and regebam are semantically as well as formally different; they 
are different forms of the same verb; but regam and amabo are formally 
different, but not semantically, because the forms belong to different 
verbs, which follow different inflectional patterns. If both these 
types of future were found regularly in all four Latin conjugations, we 
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should expect a difference of meaning also. Now the Hittite hi- and 
mi-conjugations are syntactically equivalent, and the same verb does 
not normally have forms of both; hence we must not seek for a dif- 
ference in meaning between them. 

It is true that certain Hittite verbs do exhibit forms of both conjuga- 
tions, though not to such an extent as to affect the pattern of the 
language. A few such cases need not worry us, any more than such 
fluctuations as that of Latin lavo between first and third conjugation, 
imply a difference in meaning between the two conjugations. In 
other instances it is legitimate to seek for individual differences of 
meaning. One of Sommer’s earliest contributions to Hittite was the 
separation of the forms of the hi-conjugation paz- ‘give’ from those 
of the mi-conjugation paz ‘go’ (BoSt. 4.1), and in some other cases, 
where the evidence is scantier, future study will doubtless bring out 
differences of meaning hitherto unrecognized. For suggestions in 
the case of the verbs arai- and zinna-, see my Hittite Verbs in -sk- 
101, 107. But it must be remembered that these are individual, not 
cat« orical, differences of meaning. 

GEORGE BECHTEL 
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§1. The forty odd years which have elapsed since the first publica- 
tion of a Tocharian text! leave much for the comparativist todo. As 
clear as is the affinity of both dialects A and B? to Indo-European, even 
so inexplicable are still many of the countless special developments 
that have led to their remarkable appearance alongside the other 
languages of the family. It is, in fact, the problem of the relationship 
of Tocharian to the other Indo-European dialects which has most 
interested scholars from the very beginning, while very little time has 
been devoted to the comparative study of the two dialects themselves. 
Indeed, their interrelationship is as yet quite imperfectly understood. 
As remarked already by M. Sylvain Lévi,? in speaking of the vocabu- 
lary, the more one observes their fundamental identity, the more one 
is struck by their divergences. The remark may apply no less appro- 
priately to the phonology. 

The phonology of Tocharian has proved disconcerting for the com- 
parativist from the very start. The one order of (voiceless) stops from 
the three (or four) of PIE renders the etymology extremely ambiguous 
from the point of view of the consonantism alone, especially when 
coupled with the fact that the three guttural series likewise fall to- 
gether. But this is not the worst. The vocalism so far has defied 
almost every attempt that has been made to bring it to order. In 1924 


1 Hoernle, JASB 62.39 f. (1893). 

2 T use here the name ‘Tocharian’ in the established (American) sense for both 
dialects A and B, without regard to the appropriateness of the name for both or 
even one of the dialects. Lévi’s ‘langue Aréi’ (= A) and ‘langue de Koutcha’ 
or ‘Koutchéen’ (= B) may be preferable on several counts, but the former is yet 
quite unfamiliar in English. Should we translate perhaps as ‘Arshian’? ‘Ku- 
chean’ is of course familiar in England through the works of Sir M. A. Stein and 
others. Cf. Lévi, Le ‘Tokharien B’, langue de Koutcha, Journal Asiatique 1913 
(2).311 ff., 1933 (222).1 ff. (Thelatter also in Fragments de Textes Koutchéens, 
Cahiers de la Société Asiatique 1'e Série, II, Paris 1933). 

3 Fragments de Textes Koutchéens 31 ff. 
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Feist was forced to conclude his short survey of the Tocharian vocalism 
with the comment ‘Es herrscht vdéllige Regellosigkeit’.4 Schwentner 
in 1935 could do little better: ‘Ein anscheinend regelloses Durchein- 
ander’.5 But in view of the ambiguity of the Tocharian consonant 
system, it is all the more imperative that the few vowel correspondences 
of observed regularity be clearly kept in mind. An example of the 
extreme indifference to vocalism is seen in Poucha’s article ‘Die to- 
charische Lautverschiebung’,’ where, for example, A tseke ‘sculpture’ 
is connected with A, B tsdk- ‘burn’, and A ko- ‘kill’ is compared to B 
ken- (< PIE *g’hen-, with reference to Schrader, Reallexikon? 2.76, 
where B kan- is given). The same fault is to be found in Grierson’s 
‘Etymologies Tokhariennes’,? where the comparisons (chiefly with 
modern PiSaca dialects) are based almost entirely on consonantal 
resemblances. 

The first step, it seems to me, toward clearing up this maze of con- 
jecture is to make a systematic comparison of the vocalisms of the two 
dialects. In spite of the scattered state of the published B texts and 
the possible errors in the earlier interpretations, I believe the time is 
at hand when this is possible. The start already made by Lévi in the 
vocabulary to his Fragments de Textes Kutchéens® is considerable, 
and many more comparisons are at hand in the Tocharische Grammatik 
of Sieg, Siegling, and Schulze,® especially in the verb list (421-84), 
where dialect B is cited chiefly in root form. 

I have made use of all pertinent comparisons found in these works 
or elsewhere, with the addition of a few of my own collection. In try- 
ing to establish the original vocalism of forms compared, I have sifted 
the etymologies proposed—and in this regard great care was necessary— 
and I have added several more which I failed to find mentioned else- 
where, but which seemed probable enough for my purpose. 

In this first attempt at a comparative phonological study, I have 
picked out some of the more striking phonetic variations of the two 
dialects, namely the presence of monophthongization in A, and the 
origins of the vowels e and o in B for which A shows the greatest variety 
of equivalents. I have expressly avoided, except in a few citations, 


4 Indogermanen und Germanen 115. 

5 Geschichte der indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft, zweiter Teil, 5, 2 
(Tocharisch).35. 

6 Archiv Orientdln{ 2.320 ff. (1930). 

7 Journal Asiatique 1912 (19).339 ff. 

8 Above ftn. 2. Henceforth abbr. Fragm. 

9 Géttingen, 1931. Henceforth abbr. Toch. Gramm. 
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forms involving the ‘reduced’ vowel (dé) and ad. The origins of the 
former are too varied, and the value of the notation of length still too 
uncertain for them to be dealt with at present. The correlation A e = 
B e (§3, 3) involved forms apparently negated by the prefix en-; but 
since this vocalism for the negative prefix is not constant, it was thought 
better to treat such forms separately in §5. 

Interested scholars will, I think, excuse the omissions and oversights, 
which of course are numerous, due in part, as they all will know, to 
the scattered state of the B materials. At any rate I hope that this 
first attempt at a comparative study of the Tocharian vocalism will 
add its bit to the eventual clearing up of the most confusing maze that 
Indo-Europeanists have yet had to face. 

§2. Monophthongization in Tocharian A.!° One of the most ob- 
vious and commonly recognized vowel changes which places the vocal- 
ism of A on a less arehaic plane than that of B is monophthongization 
of original diphthongs. The PIE 7- and u-diphthongs give PToch. az 
and au respectively, which remain in B but become e andoin A. The 
situation is remarkably parallel to that of Iranian beside Sanskrit. 

1Ae=Baz. A e- ‘give’, B ai- (with sb. A elune ‘gift’, B azlyfie, 
etc.) which, according to Pedersen,!! probably represent a verbal form 
of a root hitherto known only in substantives as Grk. aica ‘lot, fate’, 
Osc. aeteis ‘partis’, etc. (Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wtb. 1.2); that is, a 
root ai- ‘give, share’, with semantic relationship as in Lat. pars, por- 
tio : Grk. éropov ‘gave, allotted’. Pedersen!? also connects B aik-, 
ais- ‘know’ with Goth. azh ‘owns’, Skt. ige ‘own, rule, am able’ (IE 
*¢ik-, Walde-Pokorny 1.105). For the meaning compare the Ger- 
manic group NHG kénnen : kennen, etc. To this verb perhaps belongs 
B azsai (yamtsz) to which corresponds A eée (yats¢) ‘(make) manifest’ 
(Toch. Gramm. 3). A tre, B traz (masc.) ‘three’ in all probability 
represent the nom. PIE *treyes (Skt. trayas, Grk. rpeis, etc.).% The 
group for ‘write, paint’, A pik-, pek-, B pink-, paz(y)k-, with A peke 
‘picture’, vbl. sb. peklune, B paykalfie, is of course related to Skt. 
pingatt ‘adorns’, OPruss. peisdi ‘writes’, ChSl. pisatz ‘write’, Lat. 
pingere, etc. (Walde-Pokorny 2.9). If the preterit participles A 


10 Cf. also Feist, Indogermanen und Germanen? 115 ftn. 1; Fraenkel, IF 50.7. 

11 Le Groupement des Dialectes Indo-européens 19 f. So also now Benveniste, 
‘Tokharien et Indo-Européen’, in Germanen u. Indo-germanen, Festschrift fir 
H. Hirt 1.235. 

12 Groupement 31. 

13 Cf. Meillet, MSL 17.286. 

14 Meillet, Indogerm. Jahrbuch 1.18; Schrader, Reallexikon? 2.353; Schulze, 
Kleine Schriften 260, etc. 
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papeku, B papazkau are original perfect forms, we are probably dealing 
with PIE o7 (rather than ez). Another well-defined IE root is repre- 
sented in A tsek-, B tsatk- ‘form, shape’, with sb. A tseke ‘sculpture’ : 
Skt. dehmi ‘smear, anoint’, Lat. fingere, etc. (*dheigh-, Walde-Pokorny 
1.833).5 For the original vocalism of the pret. ptc. A tsdtseku, cf. 

the remark on papeku (above). It is useless to conjecture the grade © 
represented in A tseke (cf. Grk. retxos neut. or rotxos masc.) and kuntis- 
tsek ‘potter’. The conditions for the palatalization of the dental 
to és are not further elucidated by these examples. The root A l(y)ip-, 
lep- (e.g. pret. pple lipo, lyipo, etc., pret. act. 3 pl. lepar), B lyip- ‘be 
left’ is probably cognate with the Germanic group, Goth. bi-leiban 
‘remain’, af-lifnan ‘be left’, etc. (Walde-Pokorny 2.403), as Meillet 
has already suggested.'* Even these few examples show clearly the 
normal reflex of the 7-diphthong, and there are also other rather ob- 
vious etymologies bearing out the rule but which I fail to find men- 
tioned. For example A lit-, let- ‘go away, fall from’ (= Skt. cyu-), 
B lait- ‘transmigrate’ must be related to Av. raé@- ‘die’ (pres. zriyeztz, 
cf. A pres. mid. ltantrdé), and the Germanic group of Goth. af-, us- 
letban, Olcel. liban ‘go’, likewise in Germanic with indication that 
the original application was to departing from this life, cf. Olcel. 
lidinn ‘dead’, lecdz ‘tomb’, OHG letta, leitt ‘funeral pomp’ (Walde- 
Pokorny 2.401). Also, though not so identical in formation, A ritw- 
‘be joined, bound’, B ritt-, with sbs. A retwe ‘combination, compo- 
sition’, B rattwe ‘arrangement’ (Toch. Gramm. 3.462 f., Fragm. 140), 
may be compared to the Germanic and Baltic group, Goth. ga-razps 
‘fixed, appointed’, OF geréde ‘ready’, Goth. garaidjan ‘prepare’, etc., 
Lett. raids ‘ready’, riedu, rist ‘arrange’. The identity with the To- 
charian renders imperative the separation of the Germanic forms 
from the root *rezdh- ‘ride’, and the connection with the base *(a)réz- 
‘join, fit’ (in Grk. dpapiocxw, etc.) all the more probable (cf. Walde- 
Pokorny 1.75, 2.348). The Tocharian group for ‘wash’, A lzk-, lek-, 
B pret. laik- (Toch. Gramm. 465) may be cognate with Lat. liqueo 
‘be fluid’, liquor ‘be fluid, melt, flow’, OIr. fliuch, W gwlyb ‘damp’, 
etc., from an IE *wletq’- (Walde-Pokorny 2.397). For the loss of 
w before 1, cf. A nom. wal ‘king’, obl. lant, etc., B nom. walo, wlo be- 
side nom. ldnte, etc. : Lat. valeo ‘be strong’, Olr. flazth ‘ruler, sover- 


18 Schulze, K1. Schr. 240 ftn. 3, 260; Fraenkel, IF 50.97. 

16 JAs. 1911 (18).633. Smith’s (Videnskabsselskabets Skrifter 2. Hist.-Filos 
Kl., 1910, no. 5) early derivation from IE *leiq’-:Grk. \eixw, etc. is certainly to 
be discarded (cf. Meillet, l.c.), but is still quoted by Schwentner (Tocharisch 
35), Lévi (Fragm. 32) and Reuter, Journal de la Soc. finno-ougrienne 47.4.13. 
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eignty’, ChSl. vladq, vlasti ‘rule’, etc.17 With A me-, mew- ‘tremble’ 
(e.g. pres. act. 3 sg. mes, 3 pl. meyefic, verbal noun mewlune), B miv-, 
maiw- (Toch. Gramm. 456) can be compared Olcel. mjér, mjér, mér 
‘thin, slender’ (< *mazwa-, *maiwi-),® but the treatment of the w 
in A is uncertain. Here also perhaps B maiwa = Skt. dahara- (Fragm. 
46, 127), matwavifie ‘childhood’ (ibid. 89, 127)? A met- ‘set out’, 
B mit-, mait- (Toch. Gramm. 456) may mean more originally ‘change 
(place)’, and are in this way to be referred to the group of Lat. mito 
‘change’, Goth. mazdjan ‘alter, falsify’, Skt. mithati, methati ‘associ- 
ates with, disputes’ (IE *mezt(h)-, Walde-Pokorny 2.247). The To- 
charian verb shows a semantic development parallel to that of Lat. 
meo ‘go, wander’, Pol. mijaé, etc. ‘pass by, avoid’, from the unex- 
tended root *mei- = *mei- ‘change, exchange’ (Walde 2.240, 241). 
A wek- ‘lie’ (pret. pte. wdweku), B sb. watke ‘lie’ (Toch. Gramm. 
473), B watyke rekt ‘parole mensongére’ (Fragm. 58, 67, 153), may be 
connected with Olcel. vikva, vikja ‘turn, turn aside, dismiss’, OF 
wican ‘yield, give way, fall down’, NHG weichen, etc., or Skt. véjate, 
vijate ‘recoil, flee from’, Grk. efxw ‘give way, retire’, etc. (IE *weig-, 
*wetk-, Walde-Pokorny 1.233 ff.). For the semantic development 
‘lie’ from ‘deviation’, cf. Ved. vici- ‘deceit, seduction’ if it belongs here 
(so Walde |. c.). Here probably belong also A wik- ‘disappear’ (Toch. 
Gramm. 471 f.) and B wik- ‘reject, etc.’ (wikdslye = Skt. supraheya, 
etc., Fragm. 156). Whether or not A wek- ‘fall to pieces’ (Toch. 
Gramm. 473 with reference to wik-) also goes here is a question, but 
cf. OE wican also ‘fall down’. A further example of an original diph- 
thong is perhaps A lek ‘appearance, manner’ (Toch. Gramm. 48), 
without equivalent so far as I know in B. One may compare the 
Germano-Baltic group Goth. leik ‘body, corpse’, galezks ‘like’, Lith. 
lygus ‘like’, etc. (Walde-Pokorny 2.398). But otherwise no strong- 
grade form is known. Likewise the new diphthong oz in B soyd ‘son’ 
with o < u (ef. Grk. vids),!® shows monophthongization in A se. There 
are also numerous examples of the equation A e = B az for which I 
cannot as yet offer plausible connections, e.g. A ep- ‘cover’, B aip-; 
A ekré, B atkarya ‘empty, desolate’; A dGnefici, dnemsi, B 
anaigat = Skt. su-; A kem ‘falsely’, B ankaim; A ne rel. particle, 
B naz ‘in truth’;?° A treke ‘confusion’, B traike; A sem ‘refuge’, B saim 


17 Lidén, Aufsitze Kuhn 142 f. 

18 Falk-Torp, Etym. Wtb. 744; Walde-Pokorny 2.242. 

19 Meillet, JAs. 1912 (19).116; MSL 17.286; Idg. Jahrb. 1.14; Fraenkel, IF 50.8. 
20 Cf. Fraenkel, IF 50.19; Hermann, KZ 50.307. 
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(to A se- ‘lean upon’, Toch. Gramm. 4, 479); A ske- ‘exert oneself’, 
B skat-; A sne ‘without’, B snaz. The relationship of A pe ‘foot’ (du. 
pem, pl. peyu, etc.), B paz (obl. sg. patyne, du. paine) to the PIE *péd-, 
pod- remains obscure.”! 

2. A o = B au. There are several cases where the etymology is 
clear. A oks- ‘grow’, B auk-, aus- ‘increase’ (? cf. Fragm. 113), and 
A oksu, B auksu ‘old’, A okar ‘plant’ : Lat. augeo, Goth. aukan ‘in- 
crease’, with s-increment as in Grk. dfétw, abéw, Goth. wahsjan, etc.” 
A ko- ‘kill’, B kau- : OHG houwan ‘hew, strike’, Lith. kduti ‘strike, 
forge’, etc. (Walde-Pokorny 1.330).% A ko ‘cow’, B kaursu ‘bull’ : 
Skt. gdus, Grk. Bois, etc. (PIE *g’du- Walde-Pokorny 1.696).% A 
klyos- ‘hear’, B klyau(s)- : Skt. ¢rosati, Lith. klausyti, etc. (PIE kleu- 
s-, Walde-Pokorny 1.494 f.).% The palatalization betrays the e- 
grade as opposed to o-grade in the words for ‘ear’, A klots, B klautso, 
ef. Ir. cluas ‘ear’, W. clust ‘hearing’. The palatalization in the weak 
grade forms A pret. ptc. kaklyusu, absol. kaklyusurds (Toch. Gramm. 
437), must be analogical. A lok, B lauke (adv.) ‘far’ : Lith. laikas 
‘field’, loc. lauké ‘outside’, lawkan ‘out’. Here perhaps also the pre- 


21 Cf. Schulze, K1. Schr. 252 ftn. 4; Fraenkel, IF 50.7. 

Professor Sapir (LANGUAGE 12.263) assumes loss of post-vocalic IE d in To- 
charian citing this group and A kri ‘will’, kdryd- ‘bedenken’, which he connects 
with the IE words for ‘heart’, Grk. xapdia, Lat. cor, cordis, etc. To arrive at 
the proper vocalism in the latter case however he starts from an (otherwise un- 
known) *kr,d- reduced form of *kred- from dissyllabic *kered-. The comparison 
of Skt. ¢rad-dadhati ‘believes’, Lat. crédé, however, is no support for the base, 
since the first member of these verbal compounds is probably not a word for 
‘heart’, but rather an Indo-Iranian-Italo-Celtic religious term indicative of the 
magical properties of an object, cf. MIr. cretair, W. creir, crair ‘relics (of the 
Saints), holy thing’ (Walde-Pokorny 1.423; Walde-Hofmann 287; and especially 
Vendryes, Rev. celt. 44.90 ff.). Against this loss of post-vocalic d, I would cite 
B presciye ‘mire, filth’: Lith. brendu, bristi, Russ.-ChSl. bredu, bresti ‘wade’, etc. 
(Lidén, Stud. z. toch. Sprachgesch. 7 f.; but we might have here IE dh of course); 
A két-k- ‘uberschreiten, voriibergehen’ (Toch. Gramm. 427), B kat-k- ‘tomber, 
passer, arriver 4’:Lat. cado ‘fall’, Skt. gad- ‘fall off’ (so Meillet, in Lévi, MSS 
Remains 378 f.); A ati, B ati ‘grass’: Lat. ador ‘spelt’, Goth. atisk ‘field of grain’. 

22 Fraenkel, IF 50.230. But A oko ‘fruit’? = B oko, hence more probably (after 
Lidén, Stud. z. toch. Sprachgesch. 34) to Lith. zoga ‘berry’, Goth. akran ‘fruit 
(of the field)’, etc. (Walde-Pokorny 1.173), rejected by Fraenkel, l.c. Cf. below 
§4, 1. 

23 Fraenkel, IF 50.222 ftn. 2. For Schrader’s A ko-, B kan-, Poucha’s A ko-, 
B ken-, cf. above. 

24 Schrader, Reallex.? 2.255. 

25 Meillet, JAs. 1912 (19).113; MSL 15.327 ff.; Schrader, Reallex. 1.635; etc. 
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fix A lo, B lau ‘away, off’, shortened in proclitic use.** A S0-, B sau-, Saw- 
‘live’ with noun A ol, B saul ‘life’ are best derived from PIE *g’ydu- 
from the u-extension of the root *g”e7- ‘live’ (Walde-Pokorny 1.668 
ff.), rather than from the simple *g”’yd- as usually assumed for Grk. 
tow, Att. fd, etc.2”. The parallel B forms in az (Saz-, Say- ‘live’, sazlie 
‘way of living’) are probably from the simple base *g”ez-, less prob- 
ably from an (otherwise unknown) extension in 2, *g”yé-. A Soi, 
B gaisse ‘world’ show parallel formations from the two bases. Here 
probably also A Som ‘young man’, B égaumo ‘nara-’.2* The plural 
B $sdmna shows simplification of the labials in the group -wmn-. 
There are likewise etymologies proposed for a few isolated words 
in A or B which appear sufficiently sure to quote. <A yom se ‘grand- 
son’, lit. ‘young son’ : Lith. jdunas, Lett. jauns, ChSl. gunti ‘young’.”® 
B sfaura ‘sinews, nerves’, Grk. vedpov ‘tendon’, Av. sndvar- ‘sinew’, 
etc.2° B Sauk- ‘call, name’ : Lith. katikt: ‘howl’ or saiikts ‘call, name’.*! 
The original e-grade of the diphthong is indicated by the palatali- 
zation. 

But there are other forms found in both dialects for which fairly 
satisfactory root connections may be proposed. A koc, B kauc ‘high 
up’ may be derived from *gou-d- parallel to *quo-q- in Goth. hduhs, 
etc. For dental formation, but with reduplication and weak grade of 
root, cf. Skt. kakud- ‘summit, tip’. A kot-, B kaut- ‘split, cut up’, 


are evidently related to Lat. cido ‘strike’ (for *caudo, cf. Walde-Po- 
korny 1.330, Walde-Hoffman 300 f.). A kom, B kaum ‘day’ (if not 
loanwords)® may be the formal equivalents of Skt. ¢ona- ‘red’, sb. 
‘redness’ (the cerebral appears secondary, cf. Walde-Pokorny 1.368), 
from a root *keu- ‘shine’ seen also in Skt. ¢vas ‘tomorrow’, Av. siiram 
‘early in the morning’. On the semantic side, cf. the usual deriva- 
tion of Lat. dzés, etc. from *dez- ‘shine’ (Walde-Pokorny 1.772 ff.). 


26 Fraenkel, IF 50.16 f. 

27 Meillet, Idg. Jahrb. 1.16; Fragm. 37 (quoted by Lévi). Connection with A, 
B Swa-, Su- ‘eat’ (as e.g. Fraenkel, IF 50.7) seems highly improbable. 

28 So Fraenkel IF 50.8 (but eventually with different IE root connection, cf. 
ftn. 27). The older comparison with Lat. homé, Goth. guma, old Lith. Zmué, 
etc. ‘man’ is certainly to be discarded. 

29 So Schrader, Reallex. 1.246 and cited also by Poucha, Arch. Or. 2.323. Toch. 
Gramm. gives only yom ‘Spur’. 

30 Schulze, K]. Schr. 261. 

31 Fraenkel, IF 50.227 ftn. 

32 Meillet, Idg. Jahrb. 1.19 suggests Turkish origin without closer identifica- 
tion, but apparently with reference to the group of Osmanli giin. 
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A kost- ‘strike, slay’, noun kost ‘blade’ (Toch. Gramm. 1 f., 434), B 
kaus- ‘break, kill’ recall forcibly the Indo-Iranian group Skt. kusatz, 
kusnati ‘tears, pinches, kneads’, Av. frakusaiti ‘slays, kills’, NPers. 
kustan ‘kill’, with different grade of root (cf. Walde-Pokorny 1.331 
top). A cok ‘lamp’, B cauk- ‘light up’ may be derivatives of a gut- 
tural extension of the root *dheu- ‘shine’ in Skt. dhavala- ‘dazzling 
white’, dhdvatt ‘cleans, rinses’, Grk. Oods- ... Naumpos, Oodcar’ .. 

ANaympdvac Hesych. (Walde-Pokorny 1.835). A tor, B taur ‘dust’ 
are probably from *dhour- derivative of the extended base *dhewer- 
from *dheu- in words for ‘vapor, smoke, dust’, frequently transferred 
to mental states (Walde-Pokorny 1.835 ff.), cf. Russ. dur' ‘foolish- 
ness’, durét' ‘lose one’s mind’, Ukrain. dur, dura ‘stupor, giddiness’, 
Grk. @odpos ‘rushing, furious’, etc. (if with genuine diphthong, cf. 
op. cit. 842 with lit.). I am inclined to derive A pot- perhaps ‘honor, 
flatter’, B paut- (cf. A potarsk-, B pautarske ‘respectful’) from the 
IE root *bheudh- in Skt. bodhati ‘be awake, perceive, notice’, Grk. 
mevOouat, wuvOdvouar ‘find out’, etc. (Walde-Pokorny 2.147 f.). The 
semantic development ‘be awake’, ‘give heed’, ‘honor’ is straight- 
forward enough, and no more remarkable than that of Lith. baud- 
20, baiistt Spunish’ (probably also from an earlier ‘notice, heed’). A 
lop-, B laup- ‘soil, stain’, aside from the final labial, recall Grk. Adua 
‘filth, dirt, disgrace’, Lat. lutwm ‘mud’, Ir. loth ‘dirt’ and with strong 
grade, as in the Tocharian forms, W. lludedic ‘muddy’ (op. cit. 2.406). 
A tsuk-, tsok- (in imper. p-tsok, subj. act. tsokam), B tsauk- ‘drink’ 
(supplementive to present A, B yok-) may be cognate with Lat. dico, 
Goth. tzuhan ‘draw, lead’. The semantic relation ‘draw’ > ‘drink’ 
is common enough, cf. pocula Lesbit, nectarts sucos ducere (Hor.), 
etc., or yéOv, ofvov édxev, etc., or the relation of NE draft to draw. The 
B root form tsok- (cited Toch. Gramm. 460) is puzzling, unless it has 
its vowel by analogy with the present yok-. A nut- ‘disappear’, be- 
side B naut- ‘destroy’, shows only a weak grade. The group of Goth. 
naus, ChSl. navi ‘corpse’, Lett. ndwe ‘death’, ndwét ‘kill’ is hard to 
separate (IE *nd@u-, Walde-Pokorny 2.316). For the remaining 
examples of A o = B aw I fail to find plausible etymologies, e.g. A o-, 
on- ‘begin’, B aun-; A ofiant (meaning ? cf. Toch. Gramm. 6), B 


33 Connection with any one of several roots in au-, or eu- is of course possible, 
cf. e.g. *au- ‘weave’ (Walde-Pokorny 1.16), possibly orig. ‘begin weaving’, cf. 
Lat. ordir? in the wider sense ‘begin’; or perhaps *eu- ‘put on’, of clothing, etc. 
(op. cit. 1.109f.), had a more general sense originally. But such connections 
cannot of course be demonstrated. 
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aunento; A krop- ‘collect’, B kraup-; A lotk- ‘turn, become’, B klautk-, 
with sbs. A loték ‘manner, way’, B klautko (Toch. Gramm. 467); A 
muk (‘etwa ‘nachlassen’’, Toch. Gramm. 456), with adj. mok ‘old’, 
sbs. mokone ‘age’ (?), mokats ‘strong’, B mauk-; A mrosk- ‘get tired 
of, renounce’, B mrausk-; likewise in deriv. suffix, cf. A prakrone ‘firm- 
ness’, B prakrauie, prakrawie (from A prakdr, B prakre ‘firm’). 

§3. B e. The vowel e, rare in A except as a result of monoph- 
thongization, is extremely frequent in B, and corresponds to at least 
three different vowels in A, a,oande. By far the most usual however 
is the first. 

1.Aaz= Be. Where the etymology is at all clear we seem to be 
dealing usually with original o which apparently became a in PToch., 
remaining normally in dialect A but becoming e in B*: A ak, B ek 
‘eye’ : Grk. doce, Lat. oculus;*® A kam, B keme ‘tooth’ : Grk. youdos, 
OlIcel. kambr, etc.;*° A tham, B kem ‘earth’ : Grk. x@ov- (xOav, xAoves), 
Hitt. tekan;3” A rake, B reki ‘word’: ChSl. roku ‘appointed time, 
goal’ (beside rekq ‘say’, but also réét ‘speech, accusation’); A lake, 
leki, leke ‘sleeping place’ : Grk. Adxos ‘ambush, childbirth’. In the 
middle participle we find A -amaém, B -emane beside Grk. -dyevos.*® 
In other forms we may have original o but with less certainty, so for 
example : A kanwem, B kenine ‘knees’ (dual) : Grk. yovu, Arm. cunr 


(but also Skt. jénu, Lat. genu, Goth. kniu, etc.); A krant-, krafic- 
(stem of kdsu ‘good’), B krente, perhaps, with Pedersen*® : Ir. carae, 
carat ‘friend’, i.e. a present participle of the type of Grk. ¢épovr-, Goth. 
batrand- (not Lat. ferent-).4° Others have no close cognates, but the 
root connections are clear, and belong clearly to the e/o series. The 
vocalism o may be assumed for them as representing the type of Lat. 


34 T fail to find evidence to support Meillet’s statement (Introduction? 99) that 
Tocharian keeps IE o and a distinct. For the cases of retained o in both dialects 
cf. §4, 1. 

35 Meillet, JAs. 1912 (19).113. 

36 Reuter, Jour. de la Soc. Finno-ougr. 47.4.9. 

37 Meillet, JAs. 1911(18).147, Idg. Jahrb. 1.19; Kretschmer, Glotta 20.66 f.; 
Benveniste, Hirt-Festschrift 2.235. But no one seems to have envisaged the 
difficulty that Toch. m does not equal final m but n. Greek and Hittite show 
simply the extension of n from m, phonetically correct in final position, to the 
oblique cases (Hitt. gen. taknas), cf. Sturtevant, Hitt. Gramm. 136. The root 
has m, cf. Grk. xayual, Lat. humus, etc. (Walde-Pokorny 1.662 ff.). 

38 Cf. also Meillet, MSL 17.284. 

39 Groupement 28. 

40 Contrary to Meillet’s assumption (MSL 18.18) based on the palatilized ss 
from sk. 
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toga beside tego, Grk. doyos beside déyw, etc.4 Here I might list A 
war, B were ‘odor’ : Goth. warez ‘cunning’, OE waru, OHG wara 
‘attention, heed’, from the root of Lat. vereor ‘fear’, Grk. épaw ‘see’ 
(Walde-Pokorny 1.284 f.). The semantic shift between physical 
and mental, or between the various senses is usual (cf. Lat. senttre > 
Fr. sentir). A warpi, warpiske, warpdske, B werptske ‘garden’ may be 
o-grade forms belonging with Latin urbs reduced grade of *wer-b(h)- 
(Walde-Pokorny 1.275).% A wartst ‘retinue’, B wertsye, wertsiye 
‘company’ can be from dental formations to a radical element *wer- 
seen in words of similar meaning, cf. Skt. vrnda- ‘host, crowd’, OlIr. 
foirenn ‘division, crowd’, OE weorn ‘troop, multitude’, and for suffix 
(but with other root form) Skt. vrdta- ‘troop’, OE wr&p ‘flock’ (Walde- 
Pokorny 1.265 f.). A kapéafi, B kektsei ‘body’ might be compared 
directly with OIr. cucht ‘color, outer form, kind’, Olcel. héttr ‘mode, 
appearance’ (*qdktu-, Walde-Pokorny 1.456). The p of the A form 
is then purely dissimilative. Quite uncertain is the gradation of 
A nawem vbl. of nu- ‘roar’, cf. B newe ‘noise’, but perhaps *now- : 
Skt. navate, nduti ‘roar, shout’, Ir. niall ‘cry, noise’ (Walde-Pokorny 
2.323), and of A yésalm ‘sense, sensual pleasure’, B yéselme ‘kima-~’ 
which Pedersen compares with Grk. é-$é\w ‘wish’, ChSl. Zelatz ‘de- 
sire’, but no o-grade forms are elsewhere attested (cf. Walde-Po- 
korny 1.692). Obviously from the root *weg’- are A wak, B wek, 
‘voice’ but whether we are to compare Lat. vézr, Skt. vdc-, with 
lengthened o-grade, or Grk. écca (*wog”ya), or the s-stem Grk. ézos, 
Skt. vacas- is dubious. The usual comparison is with Lat. véz, etc., 
but I doubt if this is correct, in view of A kndn- ‘know’ : Lat. (g)nésco, 
Grk. yryvwonw, etc.; A adknats, B aknats ‘foolish’ : Lat. ndtus, Grk. 
yvwros. Likewise it would appear that A sar, B ser ‘sister, from 
PToch. *sdésar by syncope (cf. Toch. Gramm. 65), would represent 
PIE *swesor- rather than the nom. *swesér. 

A few forms could point to original a, with which IE o apparently 
fell together. So the verbal root A kare-, B ker- ‘laugh’ (Toch. Gramm. 
426, Fragm. 122) : Lat. garrio ‘chatter’, Grk. yappidpePa-Aordopobpeba 
(Hesych.),“ but there are other possibilities. In Iranian loanwords 


41 Cf. Meillet, MSL 17.284. 

42 Reuter (Jour. Soc. Finno-ougr. 47.4.13) revives again the ghost of labial 
development from labiovelars by deriving the group from *wer-g’- an otherwise 
unattested formation (cf. Walde-Pokorny 1.272). 

43 Groupement 20 f. 

44 Poucha, Archiv Orientdéln{ 2.324. 
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an & is usually treated in the same fashion, e.g. A pare, B peri ‘debt’, 
ef. Av. pdra- ‘debt’, Sogd. ’prtk (apartak) ‘culpable’;* A pardm, B 
perne ‘position, dignity’, cf. Av zvaranah- ‘majesty’, Sogd. parn (Toch. 
Gramm. 18); A raték, B retke ‘army’, cf. MPers. ratak, NPers. rada 
‘series, ordo, acies’.*® 

The syllabic liquids seem to have developed the vowel a in PToch., 
if I am right in comparing A talke, B telki ‘offering’ with Goth. dulgs 
‘debt’, Ir. dliged ‘duty, law’, etc. (Walde-Pokorny 1.868). The orig- 
inal meaning seems to have been ‘what is due’. Perhaps we have 
r in the verbal root A ar-, B er(s)- ‘arise’ : Skt. rnote rnvati, Lat. orior, 
etc., or (an o-grade ?) Grk. dpyupi, dpobw.*” 

The simplest view of A nas-, B nes- ‘be’ (e.g. pres. A nasam, nast, 
nas, etc., B nesau, nesdm, etc., cf. Toch. Gramm. 444, Fragm. 132), 
would be to equate it, as Meillet does,*® with Grk. véouar ‘come, go 
(back, away)’, Skt. ndsate ‘associates oneself with, joins’, as a normal 
e-grade of an unaccented thematic class, but it is possible (and se- 
mantically better) to compare rather Grk. vaiw (*vac-w) ‘dwell, be 
situated; cause to dwell’, fut. vaccoua:, aor. pass. évacOnv, etc. If 
this shows a reduced grade of the root of véowat, etc., then Toch. agrees 
with Greek in its development. Cf. Walde-Pokorny 2.334 f. 

The numeral forms, nom. sg. masc. A sas, in composition ga- e.g. 
$ak sa-pi ‘11’, wtki sa-pi ‘21’), B seme, se (Sak-se ‘11’) deserve special 
consideration. Meillet*® assumes an o-grade of the root in Grk. es 
(*évs), pia (*oura), &, Lat. sem-per, etc. (Walde-Pokorny 2.488 ff.). 
It is possible also that we have representatives of *sm- as in Grk. 
a-rat ‘once’, Lat. szm-plex ‘simple’, though this is commonly only 
prefixal. Cf. the discussion of 2 below §6. 

But there are some cases of A a, B e which cannot reflect in any 
fashion a PToch. a, whether from o or a or a reduced vowel of some 
sort. Here most notably A mar ‘moon, month’, B mem ‘moon’, 
mene ‘month’, obviously from *mén- : Grk. pny, Lat. ménsis, Goth. 
ména, ménops, etc.°° The vowel of A want, B yente ‘wind’ likewise 
goes back to é, though perhaps shortened prehistorically : Lat. wentus, 
Goth. winds, etc., PIE *wé-nids to *wé- ‘blow’ (Walde-Pokorny 1.220). 


45 Meillet, MSL 19.159. 

46 Schulze, K1. Schr. 257. 

47 Meillet, MSL 19.159. 

48 JAs. 1911 (17).456. 

49 MSL 17.284 f. 

60 Schrader, Reallex.? 2.70, etc. 
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That of A mank ‘blame, sin’, B menki ‘less; lack’, menkitse ‘inferi- 
ority’ was originally short if Meillet’s* comparison with Lith. mefkas 
‘petty, weak’, ChSl. mekiiki ‘weak’ is correct, as may be true also for 
A swase, B swese ‘rain’ if from *sww-eso- (suffix as in Skt. rajasas, 
tamasas, Lat. creperum)® : Grk. terés ‘hard rain’ (*suw-etos).* Pro- 
visionally, based on these few examples, one might posit a develop- 
ment of original mé-, wé- to me-, we- in PToch., maintained in B, but 
become ma, wa in A (under the influence of the labial ?). If this is 
true we can further define the vocalism of the verbal root A malyw-, 
B mely- ‘press, trample on’, cf. Lat. molo (*melo), Ir. melim ‘grind’, 
but also Goth. malan, Lith. mali id., and, more especially for both 
sense and suffix, Goth. ga-malwjan ‘crush’ (Walde-Pokorny 2.286). 
This development also renders the forms in A wa-, B we- (cited above 
as possible o-grades) yet more ambiguous. 

There are still other examples of this dialectal correspondence for 
which I can propose no satisfactory etymology or probable root con- 
nection. I cite a few here without intention of making an exhaustive 
list: A aficwdst ‘of iron’, B efcuwo ‘iron’; A ardém ‘countenance’, B 
ere ‘bimba-’ (cf. also ardmpdat ‘riipa-’, B erepate); A arkdémndsi pos- 
sess. adj. in -sz, cf. B erkenma ‘burial ground’ (Toch. Gramm. 26); 
A pal (in maérkam- pal ‘dharma-’), B pele ‘pious’, neg. em~pele ‘impious’ ;*4 
A prank ‘moment’, cf. B prenke perhaps ‘circumstance, occasion’ 
(Fragm. 139); A prast, B preke (presyam, presctyat) ‘time’; A yats, 
B yetse ‘hide’; A saku, B sekwe meaning ? (cf. Toch. Gramm. 47); A 
sark, B serke ‘family’; A spalték, B spelke, speltke ‘effort’. 

In A akdlyme ‘zugewendet’, B ekalymz ‘vacya-, soumis’, the varia- 
tion is evidently in prefix (cf. A kdlyme ‘direction’, Toch. Gramm. 
248, 285). A anapdr, anapré beside B enepre ‘before’ and A ane ‘into’, 
aneficads ‘out of’ beside B enenka ‘interior’ are all probably various 
derivatives of the adverbial stem *en- (Walde-Pokorny 1.125 ff.). 

2. Ao = Be. Forms with this correspondence are much less 
usual than the preceding (§3, 1), and seem to rest for the most part, 
where there are clear etymologies, on PToch. a (IE o or a or Iran. 


51 JAs. 1912 (19).112; Walde-Pokorny 2.267. 

52 Cf. Brugmann, Grundr.? 2.543. 

53 Meillet, JAs. 1912 (19).115 f.; Boisacq, Dict. étym. 999. 

54 Pedersen’s comparison (Groupement 32) with MHG un-bil ‘ungemiiss’ is 
surely erroneous because of the A vocalism. 

55 Holthausen’s comparison (IF 39.66) with NHG Frist, etc. wrecks on the 
guttural! of the B forms, and also on A tapdrk ‘now’, which is probably related 
For the Gme. group cf. Walde-Pokorny 2.34. 
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ain loanwords), just as do the majority of the examples of Aa = Be. 
The special development here probably lies with dialect A, but I fail 
yet to find a reasonable explanation for it. Here belong A fiom, B 
fiem ‘name’, cf. Grk. dvoua, Goth. namo, Arm. anum (IE *[o]nomen-). 
The e-grade would be otherwise unknown. Similarly A som sg. 
obl., some pl. nom., B seme, se ‘1’ (but A nom. sg. masc. sas, fem. sdm, 
in composition gsa-, cf. above §3, 1), probably also o-grade forms, cf. 
Grk. éuds ‘common, like, same’, Goth. sama ‘same’, etc.5”’ Is it worth 
noticing that both wiom and som show palatalization of the initial con- 
sonant, indicating that o in these cases is of secondary origin ? A porat, 
B peret ‘ax’ are probably from an Iran. (Sogd. ?) *paraé = Skt. paracu-.*8 
The other forms showing this correspondence in radical syllable are of 
uncertain etymology. One, A omdl, B emalle ‘hot’ (with derivative 
substantives A omlyi, B emalya), I might connect with Lat. amdrus 
‘bitter’, Du. amper ‘sharp, bitter’, Skt. amla- ‘sour’ (Walde-Pokorny 
1.179). For the semantics cf. Slav. gortki ‘bitter’ : gorétz ‘burn’. 
Another, A poto, B peti perhaps ‘reverence’ (Toch. Gramm. 3 with 
ftn.), is connected by Sieg, Siegling, and Schulze (l.c.) with the ver- 
bal root A pot-, B paut- with orig. diphthong (above §2, 2), but this 
is most dubious in view of the B vocalism. Dare I suggest that we 
have here an o-grade derivative of the root seen in the Germanic 
group, Goth. bidjan, bap, etc. (IE *bhedh-), for which no satisfactory 
etymology has yet been offered (cf. Walde-Pokorny 2.139 f.)? For 
A onk, B enkwe ‘man’ (beside onki? Fragm. 134, ef. §4, 1) I can offer 
no suggestion. The variation can be one of suffix in A cmol, B cmel 
‘birth’ (: A tém-, B tem-, tim- ‘beget, be born’), and appears certainly 
to be one of prefix in A opyac, B epyac, epiyac. The A form reminds 
us of opdrkd adv. beside pdrk- ‘rise’ and oklop beside klop ‘sorrow’. 
The meaning of these forms (and hence the value of the prefix) is 
uncertain (Toch. Gramm. 249). 

3. Ae = Be. Unfortunately most of the forms showing this corre- 
spondence remain without plausible etymology. The most likely 
comparison is perhaps that of A ents-, emts-, B enk-, efic- ‘take, seize’ 
with Grk. é-eyxety (redupl. aorist).5° The relation of A emts, ents 
‘selfishness’, B emtse ‘envy’ and of A, B enkdl ‘passion’ to this verbal 
stem is uncertain, and semantically difficult (cf. Toch. Gramm. 2, 7). 


56 Meillet, JAs. 1911 (17).451; MSL 17.284. 

57 Thid. 

68 Lidén, Studien zur toch. Sprachgesch. 1.17 ff., but without B peret. 
59 Meillet, MSL 18.28; I'raenkel, IF 50.227 ftn. 1. 
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A pret. wef- abbreviated we- (pres. trdnk-), B pret. wefi-, pres. wesk- 
‘say’ are difficult to separate from A wak, B wek ‘voice’ (cf. above 
§3, 1), probably therefore from *weq”-ne- and *weqg’-sko- : Skt. vdktz, 
vivakti ‘speaks, says’, Grk. efor ‘said’, etc., but without exact formal 
equivalents elsewhere:®® The gen. sg. of the interrog.-relat. pro- 
noun A ke, B ke-te (where -te is a postposition) can reflect PIE *q”eso : 
Hom. 7réo, ChSl. céeso, OHG hwes (Brugmann, Grundr. 2.2.359). A 
twe, B tweye ‘dust’ are perhaps from *dhwes- : Grk. (Hom.) @éecor, 
Att. Oeiov ‘brimstone’ (*6¢ec-[e]iov), from the root of diw ‘rush, storm, 
rage’, etc. (Walde-Pokorny 1.844). The e of B is the final increment 
frequently not found on the corresponding A form, cf. A war, B were; 
A kam, B keme, etc. The y is the glide developed in hiatus. For 
other examples of the correspondence I fail to find outside connec- 
tions, e.g. A e-, en-, B en- ‘command, punish’, A ek, B ekafiz ‘wealth’; 
A, B yepe ‘knife’; A, B yerpe ‘disc, orb’, etc. The list can be con- 
siderably lengthened. It is not possible to draw a final conclusion 
from such doubtful etymologies as I have cited here. However, 
such as they are, they point to the retention of IE e in both dialects. 
On the other hand we saw IE @ > A ain §3,1. As yet I see no solu- 
tion to the problem. 

§4. Bo. The normal in A is 0, rarely a. There is no sure example 
of e. 

1.Ao0= Bo. The only case entirely free of etymological am- 
biguity is the numeral ‘eight’, A okdt, B okt from PIE *okto[u] (cf. 
Grk. éxrw, Goth ahtau, etc.). Likewise 0 seems original in A orkdm, 
B orkamie ‘darkness’, cf. Grk. épdvos ‘dark’, Arm. arjn ‘dark brown’ 
(Walde-Pokorny 2.367). The original vocalism of A, B oko ‘fruit’ 
is ambiguous. Lidén® is probably correct in connecting it with Lith. 
toga ‘berry’, ChSl. agoda, jagoda ‘fruit’, Goth. akran ‘fruit of the 
field’, etc. (Walde-Pokorny 1.173 f.). Therefore probably a, since 
it seems probable that 0, a and a fall together in Tocharian as in Ger- 
manic, Baltic, and Slavic. The reason for the retention of IE o (or 
better perhaps the reversion of PToch. a to 0) in both dialects in the 
first two cases cited is obscure.®* 


69 Meillet, JAs. 1911 (18).148; Toch. Gramm. 2. 

61 Benveniste, Hirt-Festschrift 2.236. 

62 Stud. z. toch. Sprachgesch. 34, but probably not from 4 as he assumes. 

68 Sapir (LANGUAGE 12.179 ftn. 15) invokes Brugmann’s d, that is o not of the 
e/o-series (and for which he substitutes 9), to explain the retention of A okdt, and 
in opdéssi, opi ‘dexterous, skilful’, which he connects with Lat. opus, etc., as 
opposed to IE o in gradation with e which gives Aa. This explanation comes to 
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In a few cases, some of them of doubtful etymology to be sure, o 
in both dialects seems to be the reflex of a more original u. So par- 
ticularly in A, B pos? ‘side, wall’ if Fraenkel™ is right in comparing 
Lith. pise, Lett. puse ‘half, side’. For dialect B this development 
has the indisputable support of okso ‘ox’ (no A equivalent) : Skt. 
uksan-, Goth. athsa; soyd ‘son’ (A se with monophthongization) : 
Grk. vids; kokale ‘wagon’, beside A kukdl with more original vocalism 
(u from e due to influence of the labiovelar, cf. Grk. xixdos, PIE *q¥e- 
q”los);*° perhaps also orocce, orotse ‘large’ (no A equivalent) : Skt. 
urt-, Grk. eipis ‘broad’. For the same development in dialect A 
can perhaps be counted por ‘fire’, from *puwdr > *puwr > *pur, 
cf. B puwar, or pwar, or perhaps original *pur simply with r of nomi- 
native but vocalism of oblique cases gen. *punés, etc. (for inflection 
cf. Walde-Porkony 2.14, but read A for B). 

Slim though our evidence is for the development of u to o in A, 
still we may be allowed to apply it to a few other cognates which show 
o in both dialects. So perhaps in A kos, B kos, kosa, etc. ‘yavat-’ if 
from the interrog.-indef. u-stem *g”’u-, but the differentiation from 
the interrog.-relat. pronoun A kus, kuc (Toch. Gramm. 176 ff.), B 
k,se, k,ce (Lévi-Meillet, MSL 18.418 ff.) is remarkable. Here also 
may be mentioned the pronominal adj. ‘all, each, every’, A pojic-, 
ponts-, etc. (nom. sg. puk), B po, pl. ponta (cf. Toch. Gramm. 161 f., 
Fragm. 138). In spite of Lévi’s (Fragm. 38) reference to Meillet’s 
connection with Grk. was (aavrds, etc.) the resemblance is probably 
purely fortuitous and Brugmann’s® derivation of the latter from 
*kwa-nt- : *keu- ‘swell’ (Walde-Pokorny 1.365 ff.) remains prefer- 
able. However a similar semantic origin is possible. I would sug- 
gest connection therefore with Lith. punti, pistt ‘puff up, swell’, 
Lett. pist ‘blow, breathe’, cf. especially the nasalized form Lett. punte 





grief on at least two points. First d (0) also gives A a in PIE *oq’- (Walde- 
Pokorny 1.169 ff., Brugmann, Grundr.? 1.153 ff.), cf. A ak (B ek, cf. above 3, 1) 
‘eye’, and in PIE *potis (Walde-Pokorny 2.77 f., Brugmann, I.c.), cf. A pats 
‘husband’ (no B equivalent). Secondly IE o (alternating with e) gives also 
A o; cf. som sg. obl., some pl. nom. of sas, fem. sém ‘one’ (above §3, 2 with refer- 
ence), and also Grk. ép¢vés, A orkiéim, B orkamiie probably stand in ablaut rela- 
tionship to Grk. épe8os, Goth. rigis, etc. cf. Walde-Pokorny 2.367; Benveniste, 
Hirt-Festschrift 2.236. 

64 TF 50.229. 

65 Schulze, KI. Schr. 239; Benveniste, Hirt-Festschrift 229. 

66 Pedersen, Groupement 39. 

687 Begriff der Totalitat 23, 35, 53, 60. 
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‘bump, belly’, all from a dental extension of an onomatopoeic *pé- 
‘blow, swell’. For meaning, cf. from the guttural extension Skt. 
puga- ‘multitude, quantity’, pufija- ‘heap, mass, quantity’ (Walde- 
Pokorny 2.80). The nom. A puk shows the addition of the particle 
-k (Grk. -ye, Goth. -k, etc.) common to pronominal forms.** The 
presence of the more original vocalism in A pu-k beside B po recalls 
A kukdl ‘wagon’ beside B kokale (cf. above). 

One is tempted also to connect A klyom, B klyom(n-) ‘noble’ with A 
klyos-, B klyaus- (above, §2, 2), as representing a weak grade of the 
root (*klu-m-) but this leaves the palatalization of the preceding 1 
unexplained. 

That Toch. o has yet other origins is shown, however, by the com- 
parison of A, B yok- ‘drink’ with Hitt. ekuz¢ ‘drinks’,®® and also by 
that of A, B kronége ‘bee’ with OHG hornuz, OE hyrnet, Lat. crabro, 
Lith. sirgé, Russ.-ChSl. siirisenit,”° which appear to be various deriva- 
tives from PIE *k,ras- (kjs-), cf. Walde-Pokorny 1.406 f. This de- 
velopment of 7 is assumed by Fraenkel for A in the isolated orto ‘up’ 
(: Skt. @rdhva-, Av. araéwa-, Lat. arduus).”" But the form could as 
well be derived from *urdh-, weak grade of the root in Skt. vardhate 
‘increases, grows’, Grk. dp@os ‘up-right, straight’ (Walde-Pokorny 
1.289). 

For the rest of the examples of A, B o which I have collected, I 
have no suggestion, e.g. A onk, B onkz ‘man’ (beside B enrkwe, above, 
§3, 2); A, B ottsoyce (B = asecanaka-, cf. Fragm. 134); A klyokaéé-, 
B klokasne ‘pore’; A kyras, obl. stem krogs-, B krogce (krost-, kroéc-, 
krogs-, but also krauéés-! cf. Toch. Gramm. 43 f.) ‘cold’; A sotre, B 
sotri ‘sign’; likewise suffixal in A $mojfife, ‘place’, B Smofifie, &cmojiiie 
‘base’ (: A stdém- ‘stand’ ? Toch. Gramm. 433), and A, B ykorie 
‘negligence’ (: ydk- ‘be careless’). 

A particularly puzzling case is the relationship of A poke (sg. G- 
case pokeyd, du. pokem, pl. obl. pokes), B pauke, but obl. pokat ‘arm’ 
to PIE *bhaghus (in Dor. raxus, OE bég, Skt. bahu-, etc.).” If there 


68 Toch. Gramm. 306 f.; Meillet, MSL 18.416. Holthausen (IF 39.65) takes the 
k as radical and connects with Grk. ruxvés ‘close, thick’, but does not envisage 
the forms in -nt-. 

69 Sturtevant, Hitt. Gr. 91; Benveniste, Hirt-Festschrift 2.235. 

70 Schrader, Reallex.? 2.645; Walde-Hofmann 283; Benveniste, op. cit. 234. 

11 IF 50.6. But on the interrelationship of the forms cited, cf. Walde-Pokorny 
1.148, 289; Walde-Hofmann 64 f. 

72 Cf., for example, Meillet, Idg. Jahrb. 1.18; Schulze, K]. Schr. 255 ftn. 1; 
Fraenkel, IF 50.7. 
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were any other evidence for it, one might be tempted to assume an 
original gradation *bhd[u]gh-/*bhaugh-/*bhigh-, B pokat then repre- 
senting the weak grade. The situation would be exactly parallel to 
that observed in the case of Dor. dayés ‘oak’, Lat. fagus, OE bic ‘beech’, 
beside Icel. beykz ‘beech(woods)’, Russ. dial., Ukr. boz ‘elder’ (PIE 
*bhalulgos/*bhaugos/*bhiigos, Walde-Pokorny 2.129).” 

2. Only a very few cases of Aa = Bo have been noticed. In only 
one of these is the original vocalism quite clear: A pracar, B procer 
‘brother’ from PIE *bhrater- (Lat. frater, etc.), but this does not agree 
with A mdcar, B mdacer ‘mother’ from PIE *mdter-. The comparison 
A wast, B ost ‘house’ with Grk. dorv ‘city’, Skt. vastu-% (PIE a) is 
complicated by the loss of the initial in B. B solme ‘whole’, from 
which I cannot separate A salu ‘totally’, has been compared” with 
Grk. édos, OLat. sollus, Skt. sarva- (PIE 0). The comparison of A 
praski, B prosko, proskye ‘fear’ with the Gmc. group OHG forhta, 
Goth. fatrhtei, Arm. erkiut ‘fright’, etc.”> (Walde-Pokorny 2.48) tells 
us little about the original vowel. 

3. The only case where A e might correspond to B o is the difficult 
group A es beside B oft ‘shoulder’. But the forms hardly seem cog- 
nate, and, if so, their relationship to Skt. amsa- Grk. dos, Lat. umerus, 
Goth. ams, Arm. us, is uncertain.”” 

§ 5. IE *y-. There are various correlations in A and B which appar- 
ently involve forms negated by the inherited prefix. But there is 
considerable diversity in its appearance. For example we have A, 
B en- (by assimilation em-) in A empele ‘powerful’, B empele ‘impious, 
frightful’, to A -pal (in sne-pal ‘unrighteousness’, mdrkam-pal ‘dharma-’, 
ef. Toch. Gramm. 24, 240, 248), B pele ‘pious’. The same appear- 
ance seems probable in the case of A, B eficare ‘anista-, apriya-’ (Toch. 
Gramm. 48, 79), possibly for efi-cificare by haplology, to A cificdr ‘lovely’, 


73 In his criticism of my paper on Tocharian vocalism (LSA meeting Chicago, 
December, 1936), and later by personal letter, Professor Sapir suggests the pres- 
ence of a sort of u-epenthesis in Tocharian. That is, PIE *bhdghu-s > Pre- 
Toch. *padku- > PToch. *péku- > *pauk- whence A pok-e, B pauk-e. This view 
is exceedingly fascinating for these particular words, in as much as it affords an 
explanation also for B obl. pokai, which may then represent the vocalism in- 
herited from another IE case, e.g. dat. *bhdghewai, loc. *bhaghéu, *bhaghewi, 
etc.—provided, of course, that IE @ may give Toch. o. 

™ Schrader, Reallex.? 1.443. 

7% Meillet, MSL 18.386. 

76 Cf. Holthausen, IF 39.65 without the B forms. 

™ Meillet, JAs. 1911 (18).150; Schulze, KI. Schr. 255 ftn. 4; Fraenkel, IF 50.7. 
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B cdficare, cdficre ‘priya-’. Isolated B forms are enenka ‘except’ which 
seems to be a neg. cpd. of a verbal adj. to enk- ‘take’ e.g. ‘non com- 
pris’ (Lévi, MSS Remains),”* and eSuwacca ‘having not eaten’ (swé-, 
$u- ‘eat’), with loss of nasal before sibilant as in p7é ‘five’, misa ‘meat’, 
but the quality of the vowel is retained, showing that the loss is not 
of the same antiquity.”? On the other hand we find an- in B am-pla- 
kdnte ‘without coming to an agreement’,®® andkdnte ‘anindita-’* (for 
an-ndkdnte ?) and apparently also in anaiwatse in Lévi’s doubtful 
translation ‘déplaisant’ (Fragm. 112), to which A *dnewdts (dat. pl. 
dnewdtsnac and sb. Gnewdtsune) corresponds. Sieg, Siegling, and 
Schulze (Toch. Gramm. 9, 19, 68 ftn.) make no attempt at interpre- 
tation or derivation. It seems probable to me that, as negative forms, 
they are derivatives of the verbal root A e-, B az- ‘give’ (cf. above, 
§2, 1) with a suffix -wdts (op. cit. 19). The meaning of the unat- 
tested simplex would be near that of Grk. aicvos ‘boding well, favor- 
able’ from the same root. A development parallel to that of Grk. 
a-, Skt. a- is hardly to be assumed on the evidence of A daknats, B 
aknatse ‘stupid, ignorant’ (vb. knd(n)- ‘know’).82 We have rather 
dissimilatory loss of -n- before kn-.** The relation of B emprarkre, 
which Lévi translates doubtfully ‘court’ (Fragm. 116), to A apdrkdr 
(Toch. Gramm. 262 without interpretation) is uncertain. Cf. A 
parkdr, B pdrkre ‘long’? Similarly we find B empalk ... beside A 
apdlka (or amdlké? Toch. Gramm. 321). The meanings of both 
are obscure (Fragm. 116, Toch. Gramm. 1. ¢.), and so comparison 
with the verbal root A pdlk-, B pdlk-, palk- ‘appear, shine’ is to no 
purpose. 

There are actually then only two probable correspondences for 
the negative prefix, namely A, B en-, and A dn-, B an-. These are 
possibly to be explained as variant sandhi forms, originally en- from 
*n- (n-) before vowels, dn-, an- before consonants? This appearance 
(dn, an) for » is to be assumed (with further reduction, under condi- 
tions unknown) for A kdnt, B kénte ‘100’ from PIE *kmtém, and per- 


78 Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature Found in Eastern Turkestan, 
ed. by A. F. R. Hoernle, Oxford 1916. 

79 Cf. Pedersen, Groupement 32 ftn., but for B ekalymi ‘subject’ (to which 
corresponds prob. A akédlyme ‘zugewendet’) cf. above, §3, 1 end. 

80 Meillet, Idg. Jahrb. 1.14; MSL 18.20. 

81 Meillet, JAs. 1911 (17). 456, MSL 18.20. 

82 But so apparently Petersen, Lana. 11.197 with ftn. where he derives A from 
*n-gnatos. 

83 So Meillet in Lévi, MSS Remains 377. 
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haps also in A sas, sdém, sa- ‘one’ (above, §3, 1, 2). If this explana- 
tion of their origin is true the two negative prefixes thus arisen have 
received an entirely new distribution without reference to the follow- 
ing initial, e.g. em-pele, eficare, and *dénewdts, anaiwatse beside the 
historically correct B en-enka, am-plakdnte, etc. This confusion 
is paralleled to some extent in Irish, where correctly we expect en- 
before dental and velar stops and spirants (becoming zn- before orig- 
inal d, g; @ before k, t, s) but an- (am-) before vowels, labials and 
sonants, e.g. in-derb, in-gnath, é-coir, etc., but an-ecne, aim-brit, am- 
lobar, etc. However we find also an-dach ‘worthlessness’, an-glan 
‘unclean’, an-cride ‘wrong’, etc.* 


84 Cf. Pedersen, Vgl. Gramm. d. kelt. Sprachen 1.46 ff., 2.7 f.; Thurneysen, 
Hdb. d. Altir. 493 f. 
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This article! was suggested by that of Edgerton in Lana. 10.235 ff., 
in which he shows the insufficiency of the arguments adduced from 
Sanskrit for the existence of a schwa secundum in Indo-European 
times. Since the facts alleged in support of the theory from this 
language may as well be explained otherwise, the question of the 
existence of the »? is thrown back upon other languages, notably upon 
Latin and Greek, the proof from which is supposed to be most con- 
clusive. The writer of this article consequently wishes to point out 
that the evidence from these also has no compelling power, and that 
it can be interpreted otherwise more persuasively. He also wishes 
to show the complete lack of conclusiveness of the a-prioristic generali- 
ties used to support the schwa-secundum theory. While he therefore 
does not take it upon himself to say that he is positive that there was 
no such thing, he is certain that no decisive evidence for it has as yet 
been found. 

The line of reasoning followed by Hirt, Idg. Gramm. 2.78, is without 
value in a question which is purely historical. He declares that » 
must be assumed as an intermediate step between a full-grade short 
vowel and the zero grade. But we have the same right to assume 
intermediate stages for all gradual sound changes, including qualita- 
tive vowel changes. Thus we could as well argue that there was 
extant a stepping-stone from IE o to Germanic a or from @ to 6, and 
yet no one has ever made such an assumption, nor has maintained 


1 The material discussed in this article is drawn from the two principal more 
recent discussions of the schwa secundum: Hermann Giintert, Indogermanische 
Ablautsprobleme, Strassburg 1916; Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 2.76 ff. 
These two works are usually referred to merely by the name of the author and 
the page number. 

2 In accordance with the more recent practice I use the sign » to designate the 
schwa secundum under all circumstances, although this deviates partially from 
Hirt’s notation, and completely from that of Giintert. 
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that the quality of certain unexplained vowels perpetuated such a 
stage. Furthermore, if we once recognize Hirt’s argument as cogent, 
we must apply the same again and again ad infinitum to assume further 
intermediate stages between the normal grade and the reduced grade 
on the one hand, and between the latter and the zero grade on the 
other, so that we would have on our hands not only a schwa secundum, 
but a schwa tertium, quartum, quintum, and what not. It is not 
difficult to see where the fallacy of Hirt’s argument lies. Certainly 
all spontaneous and gradual sound changes presuppose any number 
of intermediate stages between the old and the new, but we have no 
right to assume that any one of these stages was crystallized because 
the process was held up somewhere so as to leave a trace in the lan- 
guage after its completion. On the contrary, the presumption is 
that there is no trace of any intermediate stage® unless we can fix 
the conditions under which the development was arrested, as opposed 
to the normal conditions under which it attained its end. If this 
cannot be done, the assumption of, e.g., the existence of » is a reversion 
to the doctrine of sporadic sound change of the age of Schleicher and 
Curtius. 

The postulate that the existence of » can be established only by 
fixing the conditions under which it develops, implies not that it is 
sufficient to make a more or less probable guess at conditions under 
which it might possibly have arisen,* but that material must be quoted 
in actual conformity with the suggestions advanced. However, an 
examination of the latter shows very clearly that there is either no 
positive proof, or else the material cited actually conflicts. 

One circumstance which might hold out some promise for explaining 
a number of alleged occurrences of » would seem to be the absence of 
a 2,4, 7, l,m, or n in an ablaut basis, which could, as 2, u, 7,1, m, or n, 
become the syllable bearer after the loss of the original strong vowel. 
The consequent necessity of heaping consonants in combinations im- 
possible or difficult to pronounce might have led to stopping the de- 
velopment just short of the actual dropping of the vowel,® and while 


3 In case of IE changes it is self-evident that such stages cannot be established 
from actual documents, nor would it help if this could be done, since the existence 
of » would presuppose the persistence of such a stage to a later period. 

4 Giintert (128 ff.) makes complicated suggestions, but recognizes that they are 
no more. The more important of these are discussed below. Others, as the as- 
sumption of varying sandhi conditions, or of allegro and lento forms, are so com- 
pletely incapable of proof that they cannot even be discussed. 

5 Cf. Edgerton, Lana. 10.263 f.; Sturtevant, Lane. 11.184. 
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the burden of proof would rest upon those who maintain that such 
a vowel differs from a, yet at least it would seem plausible that there 
was such a difference. Thus an IE *ghbhono-s could hardly have 
been pronounced, and so *ghebhono-s is reconstructed to account 
for Goth. gibans, the passive participle of giban ‘give’ with the nor- 
mal grade from IE *ghebh-. The only trouble with this line of argu- 
ment is that nothing that can be reasonably taken as proof for an 
» exists under these circumstances, but only forms pointing to the 
normal grade vowel e, as in Goth. gibans just quoted. Similarly from 
the IE *pek*- the verbal adjective in -to-, could not, it is true, have 
been the unpronouncable *pk*td-s; but not *pok*td-s, but *pek*to-s 
is the antecedent of Skt. paktd-h Gr. werrés Lat. coctus < *quectos < 
*nek¥-. Of course the adherents of the schwa-secundum theory 
maintain that ¢ is here IE », although otherwise they assume that » 
becomes almost everything else than e in the various IE languages. 
If we reflect how often IE ablaut grades have become redistributed 
so that weak grades receive the accent and strong grades lose it (cf. 
e.g. Skt. gdti-h, Gr. Baows, IE *g*mti-s, Skt. saptd, Gr. érra, IE *septm 
[after *okiéu > Gr. dxrw] for original *séptm), it seems strange to in- 
sist that all these forms pointing to an e nevertheless had an IE o 
because found in originally unaccented syllables, instead of having 
suffered an analogical restitution of the e after e.g. the present *pek*d, 
at a time when the weakening of the stem-vowel of what was once 
*nek“té-s made the latter hard to pronounce. If the proof of the 
existence of » depends on such instances its case is a very weak one 
indeed, and, unless more convincing conditions of its occurrence can 
be fixed, one’s skepticism is bound to increase rather than decrease. 

It is also conceivable that the existence of » had something to do 
with accentual conditions, but attempts to establish such connections 
have been dismal failures and amount merely to the statement of 
theoretical possibilities rather than to deductions from the material 
at hand. Statements that the reduced grade preceded the accent 
and the zero grade followed it® conflict with some of the best estab- 
lished and most pervading ablaut schemes, as typified by Skt. véd-a 
‘I know’ : wid-mdh ‘we know’, Gr. za7np nom. ‘father’ : rarpés gen., 
in which the syllable originally preceding the accent was reduced to 


6 Hirt (194) admits that both zero grade and reduced grade occur before the 
accent in dissyllabie words, but thinks he can explain the conditions. For longer 
words he also suggests accentual conditions to account for the divergence. 
Against such attempts, Giintert 123. 
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the zero grade and shows no sigh of a schwa secundum. To make 
matters worse, such an assumption conflicts with the theoretical basis 
for v, sc. that it is necessary that there be an intermediate stage be- 
tween the normal and zero grades. It is obvious that if schwa se- 
cundum preceded the accent and the zero grade followed it, the two 
can in no sense represent successive stages of the same process. 

The suggestion of Giintert (121) that » arose when secondary ac- 
centuation of a syllable prevented the completion of the process of 
eliminating the unaccented vowel does not fare much better than 
the preceding. While such an occurrence is conceivable, it is clear 
that such shifts of accent, necessarily analogical, must have taken 
place at the time when the original full-grade and now reduced vowel 
was about to disappear, and could therefore have occurred only occa- 
sionally and not on the large scale presupposed by the schwa-secundum 
theory, so that the very wealth of material cited is a suspicious cir- 
cumstance against the theory it is meant to prove. Still worse is the 
obvious fact that actual accentual conditions in Sanskrit and Greek 
conflict directly with such an assumption, and that too in the very 
words which are cited as the star witnesses for ». Thus Gr. zicupes 
‘four’ (only in nom. and ace. pl.), tos ‘horse’, and ipus- ropias xpuds 
Hesych. all show the accented i, which is supposed to represent IE 
, in a syllable which was also originally accented; for the weak grade 
of the second syllable of ziovpes shows it to have been an unaccented 
syllable, so that the zi- could only have been IE accented */*6-, whereas 
an original vowel e with the accent is established for trzos by Skt. 
dcva-h and Lat. equus, and for t@pis by Skt. vddhri-h. For the latter 
the theory becomes still more impossible because in the pair i@pis = 
éOpis the accentuation of both words is just the reverse of what is 
required by it. In all instances like trmos Giintert would have to 
assume that an original *ékyo-s, both without documentation and 
knowable cause, had first become *ekyd-s, then vkyd-s, and that the 
accent then reverted to its original position, although no other lan- 
guage offers the slightest support for a construction *ék¥o-s. 

This lack of coherence of the examples quoted as well as the failure 
of the various languages to agree as to the conditions under which » 
is supposed to occur, is shown also by the following considerations. 
In Sanskrit the » is sought mainly in the occurrence of 7 and u, which 
are found in antevocalic position before y and v after heavy syllables 
as opposed to mere y and »v after short syllables (Sievers’ law), e.g. in 
Ved. mdrtiya-h beside ndsatya-h. In Greek it is chiefly the occurrence 
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of an accented (!) i in place of an expected e, and, more rarely, of an 
v in place of an expected o, which is supposed to guarantee the », al- 
though the words cited are otherwise as heterogeneous as can be. In 
Latin the occurrence of a’ in place of an expected full grade vowel 
or a zero grade in an equally heterogenous mass of words is cited 
as proof. In Germanic support for the » is sought mainly in the 
passive participles like Goth. gibans discussed above, where the full 
grade vowel representing IE e appears for the expected weak grade. 
In no two languages do the main domains of the supposed occurrence 
of » correspond, and also the supposed representation of the » varies 
so much both in the different languages and in some individual lan- 
guages, that additional suspicion is cast upon the whole construction. 
In Sanskrit, it is claimed, » is represented by 7, u, or a, in Greek by a,® 
€, t, or v, in Latin by a, in Germanic by e or u, etc., etc. 

When the existence of other IE sounds was established, it was done 
on the basis of isolated words which were not affected by analogies, 
and which corresponded completely in the various languages, or at 
least so nearly completely that the minor differences were easily ex- 
plained and seen to have been irrelevant. This was particularly true 
of the vowels, for which ablaut is a complicating factor, so that they 
are an easy prey to analogy because of their apparent instability. 
Thus the existence of IE a could be proved only by such perfect corre- 
spondences as Skt. djra-h Gr. aypés Lat. ager Goth. akrs < IE *agro-s, 
or Skt. djd-mi Gr. ayw Lat. ago < IE *agéd. Similarly IE @ was estab- 
lished by e.g. Skt. matd Gr. unrnp Lat. mater OHG muoter Lith. moté 
< IE *mdié(r). 

In the case of », however, there are no such convincing correspond- 
ences of individual words, and the evidence of the one morphological 
category on which reliance was placed, the passive participles like 
Gr. merros or Goth. gibans, is spoiled by the fact that no one could 
possibly have here spotted a vowel different from IE e if it were not 
for the preccuceived notion that e ought not to occur. There are, 


7 Even if we admit this a of many Latin words to have been a weak-grade 
vowel, this does not mean that it was necessarily a schwa secundum. Since a 
is the regular Latin representative of IE a, it is at least as probable that this was 
found in the e-series under certain conditions, as that there were two weak-grade 
vowels. 

8 On the representation of » by Gr. a adherents of the schwa-secundum theory 
vary widely. Giintert (43 ff.) thinks a is the spontaneous development of », 
Osthoff (MU 6.212) thought it appeared only after a liquid or nasal, while Hirt 
(80) doubts Osthoff, and rejects Giintert completely. 
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however, two instances of alleged » in identical roots of two or more 
languages, and these are supposed to be incontrovertable evidence. 
The first of these is the Homeric Gr. ziovpes ‘four’ beside Lat quattuor. 
But whatever is true of the latter, ticvpes cannot possibly be identi- 
cal. Its single intervocalic o cannot come from 7¢, but only from 7,° 
so that -vp- is the weak grade of the -fop- found in réropes < *rerfopes, 
ef. Skt. catvdr-ah. If riovpes had an », it must have had two succes- 
sive weak grade vowels, and yet one of these must have been accented 
because the nom. pl. case ending -es was unaccented both in IE and 
Greek times. That a sporadic and isolated dialectic form should have 
suffered analogical extension to the first syllable of a weak grade that 
occurs nowhere else in Greek, is not to be thought of. Just because 
mioupes is old, it must have had a strong initial accented syllable to 
account for the weak grade of the second. It is clear that the c of 
xioupes is the normal grade vowel IE e, and the change of e to Gr. t 
is a purely Greek phenomenon, probably a phonetic change due to 
the assimilative influence of the o, as in other instances of . from IE e 
(see below). Lat. quattuor on the other hand has the original strong 
grade of the second syllable, so that conditions are as different from 
mioupes as they can be. 

The second bit of supposedly first-class evidence for » is Gr. rirvnue 


‘spread out’ beside weravyyyuc and Lat. pateo Osc. patensins!® 3. pl. 
subj. Again only the roots are identical and otherwise they vary 
widely. Even in their radical part the difference between the c of 
mitynut and the ¢e of weravvyye is not explained by claiming the two 
divergent vowels as varying representatives of the same ubiquitous 
», for why and in what circumstances they diverge cannot even be 
guessed on the basis of these variants. The adjoining consonants are 


9 Cf. Schwyzer 272. A possible suggestion that *-tur- as well as *k%v- arose in 
oblique cases, as the gen. pl. *k¥eturém, and made its way from there to zioupes, 
cannot be accepted because zicvp- is confined to the nominative and accusative 
plural, where *k*%ét- is certainly original. It is true, however, that no gen. pl. of 
‘four’ occurs in Homer, but, if *rcvpav had existed, there would have been no 
reason for avoiding it, whereas reccdpwv Or rerrdpwv would not fit into the meter. 

10 According to the usual interpretation of Osc. patensins it would be derived 
from *patnd or *patend (so Buck, Gramm. of Osc. and Umbr. 163). It would 
thus differ in its structure from both Gr. rirynu and Lat. pateo, although one 
would naturally suspect a close affinity to the latter. Perhaps Osc. en is here 
merely a way of spelling @ before s, which became possible because n before s 
apparently was no longer pronounced. In this case Osc. patensins was identical 
with Lat. patérent. 
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the same, there is no chance of vowel assimilation in either case, and 
in both the root preceded a strong accented IE nasal suffix, Gr. -vv- 
having taken the place of IE -neu- as the strong form corresponding 
to the weak -nu-. As opposed to these nasal suffixes Lat. pateo of 
course ended in a formative descended from the IE -ejo-. There is 
therefore no cogent reason for deriving its a from an IE », because the 
verbs in -ego- most commonly had radical o, like Lat. moneo. Cf. 
Brugmann, Gr. 2.3.246 f. Much more probably therefore pateo 
either had retained the e-grade *pet- or had an original 0, and its a is 
analogical, whereas the ¢ of zizvnu finds its explanation in the assump- 
tion of influence of verbs with present reduplication with 7. Cf. Lane. 
2.14 ff. But even if the structure of Gr. zizynue and ziovpes were 
more nearly parallel with that of the compared Latin words, these 
two would comprise a very small fraction of the number of words 
in which an » has been scented for no other reason than that the 
quality of their radical vowels had not been explained otherwise to 
the satisfaction of those who believe in its existence. 

No more successful are attempts to establish » by claiming that it 
affords a perfect explanation for certain phonetic phenomena that 
have been and may as well be explained otherwise. Thus it is main- 
tained that the difference of the representation of the IE syllabic liquids 
and nasals in pre-vocalic position from that before consonants can 
only be explained by the assumption that e.g. 7 or 2 were reconstructed 
falsely before vowels, and that we should substitute or and on. Never- 
theless, although we cannot know whether Brugmann was right in 
setting up yr with glide consonant e.g. in IE *prros ‘before’ : Skt. 
purdh pura, Av. para, Gr. rapos, Goth. faur faura, as opposed to mere 
r e.g. in IE *drk- ‘see’ : Skt. drstd-h ‘seen’, Gr. dpaxeiv, etc., yet there 
is no reason why 7 before a vowel should not have developed differ- 
ently than before a consonant. If the existence of » were otherwise 
proved, such instances might plausibly be taken as examples, but 
standing by themselves they cannot even afford a presumption in its 
favor. Hirt (76 f.) again reasons a-prioristically and accuses his op- 
ponents of a mechanical conception of language! In arguing for 
*spmos instead of *sm(m)ds to account for Gr. duds as the intermediate 
stage from *semds, he says: ‘Wir diirfen doch nicht voraussetzen, 
dass gr. duds “einer”, angeblich aus idg. *smmés, durch Anfiigung 
von o an idg. sm entstanden sei, sondern es ist ein idg. *semdés anzu- 
setzen. Fiel hier der Vokal aus, so konnte nur ein *smés entstehen, 
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vgl. mit anderer Ableitung gr. uia “eins” aus *smta aus *semija. Fiel 
er aber nicht aus, so konnte der Nasal oder die Liquida tiberhaupt 
nicht silbisch werden, sondern es konnte der Vokal nur irgendwie 
geschwacht werden.’ He does not see that, no matter whether we 
assume *somds or *sm(m)dés, we cannot explain the Gr. du- on the 
basis of pure phonetics. Whatever were the conditions under which 
the process of the dropping of an unaccented IE vowel may have been 
arrested, those conditions were not fulfilled in ayes < IE *semés. As 
Gr. pia, cited by Hirt himself, shows, these are the very circumstances 
under which the vowel dropped completely, with the result *sm-. 
Whether we reconstruct *somds or *sm(m)ds, the Gr. a of duos pre- 
supposes an early analogical transfer of its root grade, which was 
developed in ante-consonantal position, e.g. in *sm-pld-s (via *som- 
plé-s if you like) = Gr. a-m)o-s (cf. Lat. szm-plex) from original *sem- 
plé-s. Now it is much more persuasive to assume that ayés represents 
an Ik *sm(m)dés made by adding the suffix -o- to sm- developed in 
*sm-plé-s, than to manufacture for its benefit a new vowel grade, 
which itself must have arisen somewhere else under conditions which 
cannot be fixed. 

Among all categories which can as well be explained otherwise, the 
one which perhaps presents the worst possible case for » is the one 
consisting of instances like Goth. brukans OHG gi-brohhan beside the 
infinitive Goth. brikan OHG brehhan with normal root grade. Hirt 
(81 f.) here assumes IE » as the source of Germanic u on the grounds 
that 7 becomes Germanic ur instead of ru, and a double representation 
is impossible. With the latter proposition one may heartily agree, 
at least where no conditions for the double representation are appar- 
ent, but it does seem a strange statement for adherents of the schwa- 
secundum theory, who assume double representation of IE unaccented 
e cn a large seale without being able even to suggest, conditions which 
ean be taken seriously. The explanation of Goth. brukans for ex- 
pected *uricans is one of the most obvious analogies. The pre-Ger- 
manic *burkana-s which represented Ili *bhrgono-s must have jarred 
the speakers of the language alongside of *brekana-n = Goth. brikan 
OHG brehhan (cf. Lat. frango frégi), and the influence of the infinitive 
and all finite verb forms caused the change of ur to ru, a case of ‘Sys- 
temszwang’. 

Gr. ap beside pa from IK 7 is to be explained analogically. The 
phonetic development is seen in @pacis ‘bold’, (ef. Skt. dhrsnu-h for 
the r), but the co-exisienee the old abstract noun 6épc0s with nor- 
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mal grade beside *@pacos led to the change of the latter to Oapcos.™ 
When Hirt (92) assumes a schwa secundum, it is merely one more 
example of the amazing tendency to think any deviations from the 
simplest formulation of phonetic laws as far as they concern vowels 
are explained by calling the refractory vowel a ». 

One more instance in case of which the » is only one of several possi- 
bilities, without possessing any discernible advantage, is the interpre- 
tation of Sievers’ law referred to above. Why zy and uv seem more 
intelligible as sy and sw"? beside y and v than as due to vocalization 
of y and w after a heavy syllable is a mystery, which is dissipated in 
no way by the assumption of Giintert (128) that even in IE times 
this » before 7 or y plus vowel had become 7 and uw, e.g. in Skt. twodm 
‘thou’ beside tvdm, believing that IE *to- had preceded *tu-, but never- 
theless had changed to the latter in pre-ethnic times. For the rest, 
I content myself with once more referring to the article of Edgerton 
cited above. 

As indicated by Edgerton (264), the ‘disturbing a-forms’ of Latin, 
i.e. the occurrence of a where some other vowel is expected, are ‘chiefly 
responsible for the schwa-secundum theory.’ If it can be shown that 
these are either rhyme words to closely associated words or at least 
have rhyming roots, or are closely associated otherwise with words 
which have radical a, or are due to ablaut derailment, or are based on 
etymologies which are far from convincing, the principal support for 
the theory will be knocked out from under it; for the connecting bond 
of similar surroundings and other identical conditions which are the 
necessary basis for any convincing theory concerning a phonetic 
phenomenon, is conspicuous for its complete absence even in Latin 
standing by itself. 

Want of space will prevent taking up all of the various etymologies 
mentioned by Giintert, many of which are rejected by Hirt or not 
deemed sufficiently persuasive to be worth while mentioning. I 
therefore confine myself mainly to the material accepted by the latter 


11 Hirt (loc. cit.) admits such possibilities, but claims that not all instances can 
be thus explained. It is difficult to follow him, since accentual variation in 
every instance led to the continuance of the parallel strong form to serve as a 
pattern to cause metathesis in the weak grade and thus to bring it into conformity 
with itself. 

12 Giintert (98) claims for » even the casc-iorms of Skt. bhri-h gen. bhruv-ch, 
although OHG brawa ‘eyebrow’ < *bhréud shows ihat the weak grade in its first 
stage must have had a schwa primum, and that @ in bhri-h came form aua. 
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in Idg. Gramm. 2.80 f., which may be considered as the nucleus which 
is considered as being of the greatest weight. 

Hirt’s first example is Lat. aper ‘wild boar’, Umbr. abrof, with a op- 
posed to the e of OHG ebur ‘boar’. This a has been explained long 
ago (Skutsch, Vollméller Jahresber. 5.67) as due to the influence of 
the rhyming caper ‘he-goat’. Giintert’s objection (49) that the a 
of aper is Italic and not specifically Latin, has no weight whatsoever, for 
caper, as shown by Gr. xarpés and Germ. Haber-geiss, is itself Indo- 
European and therefore pre-Italic, and it is absurd to suppose that 
the influence of associated words to produce rhyme-words could not 
take place in the Italic period as well as at any other time. On the 
contrary, the fact that the a of aper is Italic nullifies Giintert’s second 
objection, that aper designated the wild boar only, and could not 
therefore have been used together with caper. Evidently this limita- 
tion of Lat. aper was secondary, as opposed to Germ. Eber, which 
designates both the wild and tame animal. The possibility of the 
association between boar and he-goat is proved also, if proof is neces- 
sary, by the fact that Gr. xarpos = Lat. caper could (secondarily, as 
Giintert says) be transferred to designate the boar instead of the he- 
goat. There is therefore no valid reason to doubt the influence of 
*kapro-s on *epro-s to form Italic *apro-s. 

Another instance of two old rhyme-words of which one has an un- 
expected a, is the pair Lat. pateo ‘am apparent’ and lateo ‘am hidden’, 
which are designated by Ernout-Meillet s.v. lateo as being semantic 
opposites. That in spite of this it should be accidental that they 
differ only in their initial consonant, is not credible. Instead of re- 
lating the a of pateo to the equally irregular c of Gr. zizynut as coming 
from IE », we must assume that at a very early date (at least Italic 
because of Ose. patensins)!* some parallel derivative from the root 
lat- imposed its a on pat- from original *pet- (or *pot- ?) as in Gr. reravvepe 
ete. In favor of this is the probability that *pet- has also had its 
tnflueies on lat-, for the latter corresponds to the Gr. \ad-, of e.g. the 
aorist €-Aadov, beside \ad- in AnOw Dor. \&6w. Regardless of whether 
Naf comes from *ladh- or *lath-, we are relieved of all difficulties in 
the vorrelation of the Gr. 6 and the Lat. ¢ if we assume that pat-, to 
which let- gave its a, in turn gave its ¢ to the latter in place of the 
original dh or th. Thus we find a second indication of the age of the 
process which resulted in the Latin rhyme words pateo and lateo. 

A third pair of perfeet rhyme words in which » is supposed to have 


13 See note 10. 
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played a part consists of rapio and capio. The a of the latter is of 
course the ordinary IE a as weak grade of the é of cépi, but the a of 
rapio is claimed as » because it is contrasted with the e of OBlg. rjep 
‘take off’ and Gr. épérrouar ‘tear off’. Since rapio ‘seize’ and capio 
‘take’ are partial synonyms and largely interchangeable, it is certainly 
easier to believe that rapzo drew its a from the rhyming capio. 

The Lat. lapis, gen. lapidis, ‘stone’ is rightly connected by Giintert 
with Gr. \ézas neut. ‘bare rock’, but since the Greek shows the ultima 
to have had the weak grade vowel a, we cannot assume that also the 
first syllable had an IE unaccented vowel, in this case supposedly ». 
The Lat. a for e is due to association with the rhyming capis, gen. 
capidis, ‘one-handled bowl’, an association proved also by the transfer 
of lapis, an original s-stem, as shown by Xéras, to the d-declension of 
capitis. The formal similarity of the two words was assisted by the 
fact that at least the original material out of which the capis, used in 
sacrificing, was made, must have been stone. Again two perfect rhyme 
words were the result. 

A fifth pair of rhyme words for which » has been invoked is crassus 
‘fat’ and lassus ‘tired, lazy’. The latter, related to Goth. létan, Engl. 
let, and Germ. lassen, certainly came by its a < IE a honestly, for it is 
the ordinary a which is the weak grade of IE é. For crassus on the other 
hand an original e is to be assumed because of the zero grade from IE 
rin OBlg. érosta ‘solid, massive’ and Skt. krtsnd-h ‘entire’. The asso- 
ciation between ‘fat’ and ‘lazy’ is so obvious that we must assume that 
crassus got its unexpected a from lassus rather than that the rhyme 
was accidental and its a was IE ». 

What happened obviously in these five pairs of perfect rhyme words 
must have taken place also in a number of words with rhyming roots 
only, or words in which a strong semantic association assisted a more 
superficial formal similarity. 

Lat. flagrdre ‘to flame up, burn’ is certainly related to Gr. gdeéyew, 
but the explanation of its a depends upon the assumed age of the 
change involved. If it really is as old as the schwa-secundum theory 
requires, it may be explained by the influence of a semantically re- 
lated root which caused the two to be rhyming roots. The root of 
OHG bacchu ‘I bake’ < bakké < IE *bhag-né is in ablaut with that of 
Gr. gwyw ‘roast’, which is shown by gwtw- xalw EM not to have dif- 
fered much in meaning from ¢gdéyew originally. It is therefore prob- 
able that this *bhag- is responsible for *bhlag- Lat. flag- instead of the 
original *bhleg-. If, on the other hand, it is assumed that the a of 
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flagrare is purely a Latin development, we must explain it by vowel 
assimilation as due to the @ of the following syllable, e.g. flagrare < 
*flegrare or flagras < *flegras. 

Influence of semantically related roots upon each other does not 
necessarily create rhyming roots, for such an influence may affect only 
the vowels and not the final consonants. An obvious old instance of 
this is the Lat. magnus" ‘large’ as opposed to Gr. wéyas and peyado- = 
Goth. mzkils. Here the required association with the old IE *makros 
‘long’ needs no proof other than mere mention. It is the word which 
became Gr. yaxpos ‘long’, Lat. macer ‘lean’, and OHG magar ‘lean’, its 
a being guaranteed by the normal grade *mék- in Gr. unkos ‘length’. 
It is no objection that the a of Lat. magnus occurs also in MIr. mazghne 
‘large’, for this simply puts the process back to the Italo-Keltic period, 
which was as capable of producing word contaminations as any other 
period. 

Undoubtedly macer was also the cause for a in place of expected e in 
the synonym gracentes (OLat. crac-), gracilus, gracilis ‘lean’, the zero 
grade of which is found in Skt. ky¢d-h ‘lean’, Czech. krs ‘verschrumpfter 
Baum’, beside Lith. kdrszti ‘be old, growold’. In such instances subse- 
quent suffix variation may well have increased the gap between words 
originally more similar, e.g. gracilis could have taken the place of an 
older *gracer, for which assimilation from *grecer after the older macer 
is an unobjectionable assumption. 

If Lat. catinus ‘deep vessel, bowl’ is related to Gr. xortAn ‘hollow, 
cup’ and OEngl. heden ‘Kochgeschirr’ (Hirt 81), contamination with 
patina ‘flat vessel, plate’ is much more probable than derivation from 
*kot-. That such contamination between the two words actually 
existed, is proved beyond doubt by the fem. catina® rwaxv (CGl 
2.407.61), which certainly received its gender from patina. 

The a of Lat. frango ‘break’ with participle fractus!® ‘broken’ beside e 


144 Brugmann, Gr. 1!.407, thought of the influence of Italic *mais = Osc. mais 
on Lat. magis, and then on magnus, but even *mais and *megis were much farther 
apart phonetically than *meg- and the *mak- of *makro-s. Cf. Osthoff MU 6.224, 
Giintert 52. In this connection it is interesting that Hitt. mekkis ‘great’ (:Gr. 
peyas, Goth. mikils, etc.) owes its kk < IE k to contamination with this *mak-, 
cf. Sturtevant, HG 83. Thus both Lat. magnus and Hitt. mekkis were affected 
by the same root. 

15 Tt cannot be determined whether these mutual contaminations also affected 
the quantity of the 7, since the two words occur mainly in prose, and inability to 
prove *catina or *patina may be accidental. 

16 Hirt of course assumes » for frango and fractus as well as for Goth. brukans. 
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in Goth. brikan OHG brehhan ‘break’ is due either to secondary ablaut 
(see below) or to an early contamination with the root *yrég- *yurag- in 
Gr. pryvune ‘break’ opposed to the aor. pass. éopaynv < *é-fpaynv, a 
root shown to be of IE age by Engl. wreck and other Germanic words. 

Popular etymology is assumed by Walde (s. v.) for labrum or labium 
‘lip’ with a, beside e in OEngl. lepur lippa, Germ. Lippe, Engl. lip, ete. 
While direct derivation from lambo ‘lick’ is impossible because the lip 
does not lick, it may well be that the e became a through secondary 
association with lambo due to similarity of sound. Giintert (54) does 
not understand how these two statements in Walde can be harmonized, 
but a little reflection on the nature of popular etymology and other 
much more irrational similar associations should have given the answer. 
When asparagus became sparrow-grass in popular English, it was due 
altogether to the suggestiveness of its sound, and there was no rational 
connection with the sparrow; or if Germ. Maul-tier or Maul-esel ‘mule’, 
borrowed from the Lat. milus, is associated with Maul ‘mouth’, there 
is again no rational basis, and sound alone accounts for it. The change 
of *leb- to lab- by association with lambo ‘lick’ is therefore a much 
better explanation of labrum than the assumption of an IE ». 

A very probable case of popular etymology is the Lat. latus ‘side’ 
beside Olr. leth ‘side’. It was associated with latus ‘wide’, with conse- 
quent assimilation of its vowel quality. Walde s.v. latus suggested 
real affinity, but this is not probable in view of the e of leth. 

A barely possible instance of popular etymology.is the Lat. lacertus 
‘muscle of upper arm, upper arm’ : Gr. \éxpava- rods ayxavas Hesych. 
If this equation really stands, influence of lacer, lacerare on the orig- 
inal *lek- is more probable than the assumption of an », for in the ex- 
perience of ruffians and boxers it is the devastating effects of the arm 
which mutilates the opponent. There are, however, almost decisive 
reasons against this combination, so that Ernout-Meillet s.v. refrain 
from even mentioning it. The first objection is that éxpava and 
lacertus end in suffixes which have nothing in common, and yet are 
both semantically isolated words which show no reason for suffix as- 
similation to other words. Still worse is the obvious resemblance of 
Néxpava to wdéxpavoy ‘head or point of elbow’, which is related to wren 
‘elbow’. Clearly, then, éxpava is either a mere ms. corruption of 
@déxpava, or else is in ablaut with éddéxpava, of which wA- is the length- 
ened grade, cf. Brugmann, Ber. d. sachs. Ges. 1901.34. It will be 
better to build nothing whatever on the assumed connection between 
lacertus and déxpava. 
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The case of the comparison of Lat. caterva ‘band, troop’ with OlIr. 
cethern ‘troop’ is similar to that of lacertus. If it holds, we may as- 
sume that the Irish word suffered contamination by popular etymology, 
perhaps with cethir ‘four’ (as a quarter of a larger unit in the military 
organization?). Nevertheless the comparison is definitely rejected in 
Walde-Hoffmann for a more convincing etymology of caterva. 

In the discussion of flagrdre the question was raised whether the 
first a might have come from e through vowel assimilation. Although 
this is merely a suggestion for this particular word, I am sure that it is 
the correct ultimate explanation for another much discussed word, 
sc. Lat. quattuor opposed to Gr. rérrapes. We have seen that the 
apparent support for » in Gr. riovpes beside Lat. quattuor is certainly 
illusive.!” It is in fact very dubious to push back the a of quattuor 
to any period earlier than that of Latin itself; for Osc. petora ‘four’ 
(n. pl.) and petiropert ‘quater’ beside Gr. réocapes etc. would lead to 
the conclusion that also the primitive Italic had *k*et- and not *k*ot-. 
But as soon as one tries to explain the a on the basis of Latin alone, 
the possibilities are limited. Brugmann, IF 28.370, suggested that 
it might have come from the ordinal quartus, and although perhaps 
Giintert (48) is right in thinking that quartus was a later development 
from *quortus, as suggested by the Praenest. Quorta, yet this does 
not mean that the a of quattuor could not be explained by that of 
quartus if the latter itself can be accounted for. This can be done by 
assuming influence of quadrdtus, which is shown to have been an IE 
word by the completely corresponding Toch. stwardis. This quad- 
rdtus arose by vowel assimilation from *quedrdtus, then the original 
*quortus became quartus after the closely connected quadrdtus, and, 
finally, the influence of quartus caused the change of *quettuor to 
quattuor. 

Vowel assimilation also accounts for Lat. castrdre ‘cut off’ in place 
of the expected *cestrare < IE *hes-, cf. Skt. gastrd-m ‘knife’, and, for 
the e, e.g. Gr. xedfw < *xeo- ‘split’, OIr. ceir ‘spear’. 

A number of unexpected occurrences of Latin a are due to secondary 


17 Mere mention will suffice for Czech. étyfi and Pol. cztery ‘four’ (Osthoff, 
MU 6.212), for which derivation from *étyr- is very improbable because of the 
regular OBlg. éetyre. Cf. Brugmann, IF 28.370, who explains the Czech and 
Polish forms by dialectic loss of e. Giintert (47) counters with the surprising and 
dogmatic statement that the same change could not have taken place inde- 
pendently in the two languages. One need refer only to the independent and yet 
parallel development of Umlaut in English and German or to the diphthongiza- 
tion of 7 and @ in both. 
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ablaut or ablaut derailment. Since the speakers of the language ordi- 
narily had no idea as to whether a long é was the normal grade (féct 
beside facto) or the lengthened grade (sédi beside sedeo), it is a foregone 
conclusion that in those instances in which é was the lengthened e, 
the speaker, according to the more common pattern, would often sub- 
stitute a for e in the forms with short vowel. Thus, supposing that 
Giintert (55) is right in connecting Lat. lapit ‘dolore afficit’? with Gr. 
herw ‘peel’ (Wood, Cl. Phil. 2.82), we have only to assume that the 
perfect of lapit was *lépit, and the a for the e automatically followed 
the proportion facit : fécit = lapit: *lépit. The fact that lapit was 
a rhyme word to capit beside cépit suggests that also sound similarity 
played a part. The creation of an ablaut grade a < a was particularly 
apt to occur in Latin because the shortening of vowels of final syllables 
had eliminated all lengthened grades in the one place in which they 
could have been perceived as ear-marks of an inflectional form, and 
thus be associated with the normal grade in é; e.g., patér : Gr. rarnp, 
marpos, etc. 

Nevertheless this facilitating condition was not necessary for ablaut 
derailment, and we can assume that Lat. a stands for a secondarily 
created beside a lengthened grade é@ whenever both are in existence 
somewhere. Thus Lat. aser!® ‘blood’ exists not only beside Gr. éap, 
but also beside jap: afua Hesych., and aser does not have a schwa se- 
cundum, but an ordinary schwa primum created beside the long *és- 
of jap. Lat. nactus sum : Gr. éveyxeiv ‘carry’ stands beside Goth. né 
‘near’ (cf. Walde-Pokorny 129) and again shows a a in secondary ablaut 
with long é. The rather unsatisfactory connection of Lat. trabs ‘beam’ 
with Trebénius and Umbr. trebeit ‘versatur’, Olr. atreba ‘dwells’ would 
be a similar case, for Giintert and Hirt omit any reference to Osc. 
trifbarakaviim ‘build’, which shows the lengthened *tréb-,!° beside the 
analogical schwa primum in ¢trabs. Lat. lanz ‘plate’ exists not only be- 
side Gr. Xéxos ahd Xexavn, but also beside AnxvOos ‘bottle’, and again 
Lat. a is IE a in secondary ablaut with @. Possibly also Lat. frango 
with a beside e in Goth. brikan ‘break’ etc., instead of being due to 
contamination with another root, as suggested above, received its a 
through ablaut derailment, so that the participle fractus beside the 
perfect frégt took the place of the original *frectos according to pat- 


18 Cf. Walde-Hofmann s.v. aser. 

19 Only the Oscan word is close enough to trabs semantically to make the com- 
parison cogent. If the others are eliminated trab- is the regular weak grade with 
@ corresponding to the normal *tréb- in trifbarakavém. 
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terns like captus : cépi, and the a then went from fractus to the present 
frangere. Finally, for Lat. sacéna ‘ax of pontifex’ and saxum ‘jagged 
rock’ beside secdre ‘cut’, Brugmann, IF 28.370, called attention to the 
existence of the parallel *sé(z)k- presupposed by OBlg. sékq ‘cut’, 
Lith. sykis ‘blow’, and Lat. sica ‘dagger’, and again the most rational 
explanation is the assumption of a secondary ablaut grade *sak- be- 
side *sék- < *séik-. Giintert (51) can say nothing against this except 
to make the damaging admission that similar assumptions could be 
made in all similar cases, and a categorical denial that *stk- in sica can 
be connected with secdre and sacéna. 

A final possibility to account for Lat. a in place of expected @ is 
that suggested by the laws of Latin vowel weakening in originally 
unaccented syllables, which, supplemented by many analogies, led to 
the continuance of an original a in the simplex, as opposed to the com- 
pounds that showed the e which was the product of vowel weakening 
in closed syllables, as in patior passus beside per-petior per-pessus. 
Because of the imitation of such patterns original *gredior changed to 
gradior as opposed to its compounds like ingredior. One may put it 
into the form of a proportional analogy: patior : -petior = gradior : 
-gredior. That e is the original vowel of gradior is proved not only by 
its cognates, cited e.g. by Hirt, Goth. gribs ‘step’ and OBlg. gredq 
‘come’, but also by its participle gressus instead of *grassus. Appar- 
ently the latter was too close to the abstract gressus gen. gressis to allow 
it to follow the vocalism of the present. At the same time the exist- 
ence of gressus instead of *grassus shows the futility of resorting to the 
ever handy »® as an explanation, for there is less reason for an originally 
weak vowel grade in gradior than in gressus. 

The words of all IE languages with radical nasal have been men- 
tioned above. They form a group which per se can be interpreted as 
from IE n(n) or m(m) at least as well as from on and om, and the ex- 
planation adopted is a mere corollary to whatever theory one holds 
concerning the reduced vowel grade. Only the much discussed canis 
‘dog’ for expected *cunzs calls for special consideration. The latter, 
with kun- as the weak grade, is opposed to the lengthened o-grade 
*k(u)yon in the nominatives Skt. ¢va@ and Gr. xbwy (but gen. cinah 
xuvds, With weak grade). Now Hirt (86) imagined that he found a 
definitive solution for the a of canis by assuming that it came from an 
IE *kyonés with an IE change of yo to a. It will be seen at once that 
this is no expianation, because it is made purely ad rem. There is no 
indication that there was such an IE sound change, and the genitives 
Gr. xuvés and Skt. génah show clearly that IE *kun- results from the 
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very conditions for which Hirt proposes *kyon-, not to speak of the 
gratuitous assumption that there was any IE kyen- at all. In view 
also of the failure of any other Latin word to afford a probable pre- 
sumption in favor of any IE 8, it is more probable that here also Latin 
was the innovator, and that somehow or other an original *kun- be- 
came Lat. can- through associative interference of other words. The 
reason why we cannot find a convincing pattern for the a is the age of 
the change, which obliterated the intermediate steps and eliminated 
the inducing form. One can only suggest a number of possibilities to 
show how it might have taken place, without feeling certain that the 
real cause has not been obliterated altogether. Thus *cwnis may have 
been contaminated with an old 7-stem derivative from the root of 
gannio ‘yelp, bark’: e.g. *ganis ‘yelper, barker’ i.e. ‘dog’ + *cunis = 
canis. Or the a may have been due to the influence of catulus ‘puppy, 
whelp’. If the forms of canis and catulus now diverge so widely that 
this seems dubious, it may be that at an earlier time derivatives which 
are now lost played the important part, e.g. *cunolos ‘young dog, puppy’ 
would certainly have been close enough to its equivalent *catolos to 
result in contamination and the formation of *canolos, and after the 
latter *cunis became canis. Much more dubious is a third possi- 
bility. H. G. Tucker, Concise Et. Dict. s.v., would derive canis from 
cano ‘sing’, but it is not probable that the resemblance of the Latin 
words to the IE *kun- is altogether accidental, and there must have 
been some connection. However, it may have been a case of popular 
etymology, i.e. secondary association of *cunzs with cano and conse- 
quent change of u to a. In this way we would overcome the objec- 
tion to direct derivation from ‘sing’, that no one could have thought 
of the howling of the dog as being singing, even granting that occa- 
sionally the term ‘sing’ is humorously applied to it. 

I have ignored all other examples of alleged Lat. a < IE » because 
the etymologies on which these comparisons are based are not prob- 
able enough to make them a factor in the decision, and some are ad- 
mitted to be dubious by Hirt himself, e.g. Lat. satelles ‘satellite’ : Gr. 
érapos, for which he leans to derivation from the Etruscan, an explan- 
ation accepted also in Walde. Similarly he suggests two alternatives 
for Lat. grémen ‘grass’. For us the latter (: Gr. ypaw and Skt. grd- 
sati) is the only one of the two which is worthy of consideration, and 
this means an IE a instead of ». 

It thus appears that in every single instance of a certain or probable 
etymology the assumed IE » as source of Lat. a can be explained other- 
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wise without improbable assumptions, and Latin affords no presump- 
tion whatever in favor of the existence of an IE schwa secundum. 

The alleged Greek examples can be discussed much more briefly 
because, with a few exceptions, they can be classified into several dis- 
tinct groups which show certain common phonetic or morphological 
conditions, and because they have been freely discussed also from other 
angles besides that of the possibility of the existence of ». In Hirt’s 
presentation the first group has ‘regelrechtes e’ : wexrés, werwv, TEecoapwr, 
deddpxayev. As was seen above, the idea that » is to be sought in the 
e of such words in Greek and elsewhere is merely an improbable deduc- 
tion from the position of the accent on the syllable following. It is 
due to a conception of language which is so ‘mechanical’ that the men- 
tal associations which are at the basis of all speech even when it follows 
established patterns have practically no place in it in actual practice, 
although usually not denied in theory. In two of the examples, more- 
over, ablaut conditions contradict the assumption that ¢ was a reduced 
vowel. In recodpwy the accent on the penult is due to the law which 
limits the accent to the last two syllables when the ultima was long. 
That the original accentuation was *récocapwy is shown on the one hand 
by the nom. réocapes, on the other hand by the weak grade -ap- of the 
penult, which precludes its being originally accented. It is possible 
that the very earliest accentuation is represented by *reccapav, but 
even this would not fit into the hypothesis that » is found in a syllable 
immediately preceding the accent. In deddpxayev the o-grade suggests 
that the accentuation may not be older than the law of the three 
syllables. It was originally *6é-dopxayev, as in the Skt. middle dd-dy¢é. 

In many other instances Giintert, Hirt, and others assume that » 
became Gr. 1, in fact every unexpected ¢ is thus ‘explained’ even though 
other conditions of the change are plainly in evidence. Thus the vowel 
assimilation e-c to u-. (Schwyzer 226) is so clear in many instances that 
even Giintert (22 ff.) cannot escape the conclusion that the following 
. played a part, e.g., in tof. < *éo-O1,2° Arxpipis beside A€xpuos, xTALow? < 

20 This reconstructed form is of course my own, since others insist on original 
*z-dhi = Av. zdi. To me the fact that the strong grade és- took the place of the 
original weak grade *c- also in the dual and plural indicative (excepting the 3. 
pl.) indicates that in all structurally transparent forms the strong és- was adopted. 
It is no stranger that *éo@ took the place of *z-dhi than that *s-te became éoré. 
It is to be observed also that the accent on the penult favors original *es-dhi, 
although this is not decisive, since the tendency of verbs to retract their accent 
could have been at work here just as well as in tof : oléa. 


21 For xt\co. Wackernagel, IF 25.329, suggests a phonetic change of 7: to edt, 
for which he also finds other evidence. 
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*yecduor beside dialectic xeidio. and xd, Ion. iorin beside éoria, 
WOpis beside pis and Skt. vddhri-h, and, with 4, xOitds < *beodws : 
xGés, pita Lesh. Bpicda < *yredja : Lat. rddix, Goth. waurts, ete. It 
is difficult to see what advantage there is in assuming (Opis is assimi- 
lated from *yodhri-s rather than from *yedhri-s, in spite of the fact 
that the latter is evidenced by both Skt. vddhri-h and Gr. pis, and in 
spite of the accentuation of {@pis on the initial syllable, which coincides 
with the Skt. accent and precludes an original weak grade vowel. 
Or why is xtAvx more intelligible from *ghos- than from *ghes-, which 
is established not only by Skt. sa-hdsra-m, but by the parallel Gr. 
xeiAvor. and xno. as well as by the accentuation of all forms com- 
pared, including xtAu itself? And how can Giintert explain the 
existence of two weak grade vowels in his assumed *@hosli-, even though 
we have no reason whatever to believe that the accent once rested 
upon the ultima? 

In another group the assimilative effect of a following o” (Schwyzer 
351) is clear, a process easily understood phonetically, when we con- 
sider how much closer the tongue articulation of s is to 7 than to e. 
Thus® Hom. ziovpes <*zéoupes beside réocapes, piov ‘peak of moun- 
tain’ < *yresom: Lith. wrszus ‘the upper’, dipbepa < *dwrepa : 
dey, cf. Fick Vergl. WB 14.455, Bechtel Hauptprobl. 113. Either as 
an alternative explanation or as a contributing factor influence of s 
or z may be assumed for x6cfos, pita, to, xtdzor. 

For the group qirynuce : weravvupe beside mwtmrw, kipynue : Kepavvupe 
beside xvyxpa and widvayar : wedAafw beside riuwdAnu, influence of asso- 
ciated forms with present reduplications in « were the deciding factor. 
Analogically, the formally and semantically related xpiuynue : xpeuavvour, 
oxidvnue > oxedavvum, dpryvaouar : *dpeyvom. Cf. LANG. 2.14 ff.%4 

Only a few cases of Gr. « from IE e do not come under the three 
categories discussed, but such as they are, they are not helped by 


2 It is of no advantage to think of a sonant z in some cases, as did Thurneysen, 
KZ 30.351 ff. The theory has been generally rejected. 

237 refrain from citing Gr. xpi@7 ‘barley’ because it is etymologically am- 
biguous. If it is cognate with Lat. hordewm and OHG gersta ‘barley’ it arose 
somehow from *gherzdé and would belong here. It may, however, go with 
OEngl. grdtan and Engl. groats (Uhlenbeck KZ 40.555), and come from IE *ghridh-. 
In either case Grassmann’s Law accounts for Gr. x- instead of x-, and there is no 
reason for definitely adopting the latter alternative, which is less enlightening 
semantically, and has its own phonetic difficulty in the lack of correspondence 
of the final consonants in the compared words. 

24 Holger Pedersen, IF 2.293, briefly suggested the influence of the « of torn, 
rlOnuc, rlurdrnu, etc., on oxldynuc beside the aorist éoxé5aca. 
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the doctrine of the schwa secundum. To derive Gr. tros™ beside 
Lat. equos and Skt. dgva-h from IE *ekyo-s is impossible without throw- 
ing overboard the fundamental principles of comparison; for the 
vocalism of the Sanskrit and Latin as well as the accent of the San- 
skrit and Greek all combine to establish IE *ékyo-s. If txos comes from 
*»kyo-s (see above) it is necessary to make the impossible assumption 
that *ékyo-s became *ekyd-s, then *okyd-s, and that then the accent 
shifted back to its original place without the slightest reason for so 
doing. 

In other cases the assumption of an ¢ beside e is due to false ety- 
mologies. Thus Gr. xpixe ‘es knarrte’ (Hirt 80) is not the same word 
as xpexw, but it has IE 2, ef. Boisacq s.v. xpry7. 

It thus appears that in all authentic instances of Gr. « beside ¢ 
those who resort to the » either have to admit secondary explanations 
which can as well explain the phenomenon without assistance of the 


25 Of the various explanations offered for the much-discussed ¢ of tos, two 
merit serious consideration, without being so convincing that they can be defi- 
nitely accepted. Brugmann, IF 22.202, suggested that the wandering tvos 
‘colt of mule’, which is the Lat. hinnus, first infected *éxxos to become itxxos, and 
that the « went from this to *trzos (still found in compounds like ’Apior-irmos). 
Although *éxxos and wvos before their contamination were not so much alike as 
to suggest similarity of sound as a contributing factor, the semantic association 
was perhaps strong enough to account for the change. The second possibility 
is that suggested by Meillet, Mem. 9.136 f.: traos < *ixgos dissimilated from *éxfos, 
and the latter with v like vst. However, the assumed change *eky- to *uky- is 
dubious. Of the other alleged examples vit (AJP 46.56 f.) is best explained as 
receiving its v from a contrasting *)vé ‘light, daylight’: Lat. lax, and the v of dprvé 
and évvé may be due to suffix variation. The apparent advantage of explaining 
the rough breathing of tos by the older stage *u-, which according to the theory 
must have existed at the time every initial v became aspirated, is illusive because 
compounds like ’Apior-crros, just mentioned, show the aspiration of tos to have 

- been much younger than that of initial v. If we accept Meillet’s explanation in 
spite of these difficulties, as does Giintert (25), there is no advantage in assuming 
an original *okyo-s instead of *ekyo-s. On the contrary, trzos, accented like Skt. 
dcva-h, must have had a full grade vowel from IE times. Cf. Holger Pedersen, 
KZ 38.417. 

For the rough breathing of trros I suggest the following explanation, which 
takes for its starting-point the fact that in Homeric times horses were used only 
war, and that in the warfare of those days horses were not ridden, but attached 
to chariots (Gr. a&pyara), so that ay’ trrwy and éy’ trrwy alternated with ay’ 
&pparos and éy’ dpuaros in the sense ‘from the chariot’ and ‘on the chariot’. 
Occasionally trro. and &pyuara were even combined into one phrase, as in A 198 
& 0 tmroor kai &puaor. Under these circumstances there is no difficulty in as- 
suming that the rough breathing slipped over to trios from apya. 
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schwa-secundum theory, or assume » where ablaut and accentual 
conditions make the occurrence of an original weak grade vowel im- 
possible, or at least where there are no positive reasons for assuming 
its existence, and that in irzos, the . of which is hard to explain satis- 
factorily otherwise, the assumption of a » fares even worse. Surely, 
Greek « beside e offers no plausible support for the existence of IE ». 
On the contrary, it furnishes damaging evidence against it because 
all alleged nominal examples except x@téds accent the «. Since 
» is assumed as a weak grade vowel, it must have been unaccented 
when first developed, so that for . < » it would be necessary to make 
the impossible assumption that in every instance except one*® the 
accent shifted secondarily to the originally unaccented syllable. 

It is assumed by Hirt (98 ff.) and Giintert (32 ff.) that another 
variety of the schwa secundum is represented in Greek by v. All of 
the material cited is dubious. For the analogical v of vié ‘night’ be- 
side the o of Lat. noz, Goth. nahts, etc., see note 25. Cases like piAn 
‘mill’ beside a\ew ‘grind’ < *mJ-, or yiddov ‘leaf’ beside Lat. folium are 
easier to explain in the old way as containing IE phonetic variants of 
| due to the contiguous sounds, than by the invention of a special 
ablaut grade for their benefit. 

All in all it is clear that the alleged evidence for » both in Latin and 


in Greek is either dubious or impossible.?” It is also clear that its 
existence is far from proved by the still more dubious evidence from 
other languages, particularly since Edgerton has shown that the 
alleged support from Sanskrit is also unreliable. We may conclude 
that if there was such a thing as a schwa secundum, proof for its exist- 
ence lies in the future, and that a totally different line of reasoning must 
be followed to establish it. 


26 This statement ignores two words (iorin and é:g0épa) in case of which accen- 
tuation of the « is prevented by the long ultima. These are consequently of no 
value in determining the original accentuation of syllables with alleged ». 

I suggest that probably xd¢és was originally accented xviftos, and shifted its 
accent to the ultima through analogy, perhaps after zpwités ‘on the day before 
yesterday’. Thus the change « to x, in as far as it was a phonetic change (it was 
analogical in the group zirvynuc), was conditioned on the vowel being accented, 
which is in line with the musical nature of the Greek accent, since « has a higher 
pitch than e. 

27 T refer only to » as a distinct phoneme in opposition to a. That the latter 
may have been pronounced differently in different surroundings, is self-evident; 
but, since no diverging development can be proved, there is no evidence fur two 
phonemes instead of one. One may compare the German unaccented e, with 
varying pronunciation, but phonemically, i.e. psychologically, a unit. 





MISCELLANEA 
A NEAPOLITAN NOTE 


Zingarelli! correctly gives pernacchio as a borrowing from Neapolitan. 
However, he offers as its source a modern Umbrian perna ‘gamba, 
coscia’ from the Latin perna ‘ham’. Of his two definitions of the 
word, ‘scoreggia, suono vocale imitativo per dileggio’, only the second 
is exact for the modern period, since the first is archaic. In Neapolitan 
the word is masculine, but Panzini? gives only a feminine form, per- 
nacchia. He glosses it correctly: ‘volgare parola: il suono di Bar- 
bariccia, trombettiere (Inf., XXI, 139) ma fatto con la bocca. II 
superlativo plebeo dei fischi. Voce di origine napoletana. Nel gergo 
della Guerra la pistola mitragliatrice.’ The feminine gender evidently 
is due to analogy. 

The pernacchio is the so-called ‘Bronx cheer’, which was undoubtedly 
borrowed from the Italians, especially those from around Naples, 
among whom it has long been a vigorous, but vulgar, indication of 
derision and mockery. The only other Southern Italian dialect in 
which I find it recorded is Northeastern Calabrian. It is given by 
Rohlfs* as occurring in the commune of Nocara. His entry is parndcchia 
‘baia, burla (facendo un pernacchio)’. This form is a borrowing from 
Neapolitan and is pronounced in the same way. 

The oldest form in Neapolitan, however, is 'o vernacchio [yornakkio], 
pl. 'e bbernacchie [bberndkkio], and its original meaning is the same as 
for 'o pireto [pirate], pl. 'e pperete [ppérate] < Lat. péditum, which still 
retains the Latin meaning in Modern Neapolitan. With characteristic 
Neapolitan delight for the grotesque we find Nicolé Capasso,* 1671- 
1745, professor of law in the University of Naples, writing a sonnet 
sequence on the matter. Lo Vernacchio’ is also the title of a disparag- 
ing pamphlet written against the Abate Galiani’s Del Dialetto Napole- 
tano. 


1N. Zingarelli, Vocabolario della Lingua Italiana, Milano, 1922. 

2 A. Panzini, Dizionario Moderno, Milano, 1931. 

8G. Rohlfs, Dizionario Dialettale delle Tre Calabrie (not yet complete). 
4G. M. Porcelli, Tutti i Poemi in Lingua Napoletana 24, 41-4 (Napoli, 1789). 
5 L. Serio, Lo Vernacchio. The Porcelli Collection 28. 1-45 (Napoli, 1789). 
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By the end of the eighteenth century vernacchio meant primarily 
‘rumore, che si fa colla bocca simile al peto per disprezzo di alcuno’, as 
indicated in the Vocabolario to the Porcelli collection Tutti i Poemi in 
Lingua Napoletana. This change from a most vulgar to a less vulgar 
meaning is not unusual, cf. English fizzle. Neither vernacchio nor 
pireto are found in Puoti,® evidently for reasons of delicacy, but D’Am- 
bra’ gives the form with both meanings. The form pernacchio is 
found for the first time in Andreoli® who gives the less vulgar meaning 
as the current one. The most modern dictionary® at my disposal 
omits both words. There can be no doubt that 'o pernacchio, pl. 
'e ppernacchie, owes its first sound to analogy with pireto. 

Heraeus,” in his note to ‘vernaculus non vernaclus’, states that it is 
a ‘Im Rom. nicht erhaltenes Wort’. I see no difficulty either pho- 
netically or semantically in deriving vernacchio from vernaclu-. The 
strengthening of the initial consonant in the plural 'e bbernacchie shows 
that the singular form is derived from a neuter noun or adjective. 
Most probably, the adjective was used currently with pédttum and 
later separately as a noun. The restriction of meaning from ‘pertain- 
ing to household slaves’, to ‘a definite vulgar physical manifestation’ 
is quite comprehensible. It was quite natural for vernacchio to acquire 
a secondary meaning, which then became exclusive, since pireto ex- 
pressed adequately the primary meaning. 

Louis F. SoLano 


GEMINATE CONSONANT CLUSTERS IN MUSKOGEE 


In his recent paper, “The Phonemic Interpretation of Long Con- 
sonants’ (LANG. 13.1-10), Swadesh gives (8) some illustrative mate- 
rial from Muskogee.! As source material on the language he had at 
that’ time only Loughridge’s Dictionary of Muskokee and English? 


6 B. Puoti, Vocabolario domestico Napoletano e Toscano, 2d ed., Napoli, 1850. 

7R. D’Ambra, Vocabolario Napoletano-Toscano, Napoli, 1873. 

8 R. Andreoli, Vocabolario Napoletano-Italiano, Torino, 1887. 

9G. Ceraso, Vocabolario Napoletano-Italiano, Napoli, 1910. 

10 W. Heraeus, Die Appendix Probi, Leipzig, 1899. 

1The Muskogee (sometimes spelled Muskokee) or Creek language is still 
spoken by approximately four thousand Creek Indians now living in central 
eastern Oklahoma, mostly within the confines of what was known as the ‘Creek 
Nation’ in Indian Territory days. 

2 Loughridge, Rev. R. M., Dictionary of Muskokee and English, last edition, 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1914. 
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and some very brief notes of mine.* Loughridge, a missionary to 
the Creek Indians nearly a century ago, cannot be expected to have 
given us phonemically written material,* and my own notes were 
entirely too sketchy to establish definitely the phonemic structure of 
the language, particularly that phase taken up by Swadesh. Recent 
field-work® on the language has thrown new light on the problem of 
geminate consonant clusters of such a nature as to require a re-inter- 
pretation of the facts. 

The problem taken up by Swadesh is this: Is that consonant cluster 
which seems to be [tc] on the phonetic plane to be interpreted as tc 
or as cc on the phonemic plane? He concludes, on the basis of the 
evidence that was available at that time, that the former is the correct 
interpretation and gives the following as explanation: 

In Muskogee, ¢ and ¢ are articulated in virtually the same posi- 
tion, so there is nothing in the articulating position to indicate 
whether the first part of tc in totct-nin ‘three’ is t or c. Further- 
more, there is no contrasting cc that I have been able to find. 
However, it is a general feature of Muskogee consonant clusters, 
including geminate clusters, that they do not involve special 
variants for either of the component phonemes. If, then, there 
were a cc, one would expect an affricative pronunciation of the 
first c as is normal in syllabic final position, e.g., zck¢ ‘mother’. 
The fact that there is no affrication in the first part of tc is there- 
fore good pattern indication that it is ¢ rather than c. 

The new evidence, however, seems sufficient to establish the fact that 
[tc] is after all to be phonemically interpreted as a geminate cluster, cc. 
This evidence is as follows: 

(1) Phonetic: 

(a) Articulatory position: More careful listening has shown that ¢ 


8 In the fall of 1934, while engaged in field-work on the Natchez language 
(under the auspices of the Committee on Research in American Native Lan- 
guages), I obtained some brief notes on Muskogee, primarily to be used as a 
medium through which to translate Natchez into English. 

4 With the help of a number of educated Creeks, Loughridge did, however, 
work out an alphabet for writing Muskogee which is still used today by many 
Creeks who write their own language. Even from the phonemic point of view, 
his dictionary (written in this alphabet) is far superior to much work done in his 
day along similar lines. 

5 Undertaken in 1936-7. I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations of Yale University for financial support in this work. 
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and c are not articulated in the same position,* but that the former has 
the alveolar position while the latter has the palatal position.? Al- 
though c is the only affricate in the language and therefore stands 
isolated in this respect, it can, however, be classified in all other re- 
spects with the stops, p, t, and k. Now if we compare the pronuncia- 
tion of the groups tp, tt, and th with the [tc] group, we find that the ¢ 
has the alveolar position in all the groups except the last, where it has 
the palatal position. That this is not due to assimilation is indicated 
by the fact that before y, which is likewise a palatal, ¢ retains its alveo- 
lar position. Therefore in its articulatory position the ¢ in [te] is to 
be compared with c rather than with ¢. 

(b) Syllabic treatment: All double consonant clusters, including 
geminates, are ambisyllabic but the treatment of the syllabic final in 
a geminate cluster differs from the treatment of the syllabic final in a 
heterophonous cluster. In the case of a heterophonous cluster of 
stops the syllabic final is aspirated, thus: [ti-'nf-t‘-kf-] ‘thunder’.® 
In the case of a geminate cluster of stops, however, the second stop is 
not rearticulated and the syllabic final is therefore not aspirated. On 
the contrary, the aspiration is inhibited throughout the gemination to 
be released after the syllabic initial, thus: ['nft-t‘4-] ‘day’. Now if we 
compare the syllabic treatment of our [tc] group first with a tk group 
and then with a ¢ group, we find that it is comparable to the latter 
rather than to the former, thus: [tét-'c‘inin] ‘three’; phonemically: 
téc'ci-nin. 

(c) A phonemic group tc, which would provide us with a direct con- 
trast to cc ([te]), has not as yet been found to occur in my material 
(which is quite extensive), and it is quite possible that no such group 
exists. However, if it did, the ¢ in such a group would be adequately 
distinguished from the pseudo ¢ in cc ([te]) by its alveolar articulatory 


6 I was responsible for Swadesh’s statement that ‘t and c are articulated in 
virtually the same position’. 

7 This was checked visually as well as auditorially. My informant’s reaction 
could be nicely checked by means of the word 'yict-yi: ‘going back in’, where 
the vowels as well as the consonants are in palatal position. He testifies that 
in pronouncing this word his tongue ‘does not seem to move at all’; in other 
words, it does not move forward or backward. 

8 Stressed syllables are indicated by a straight up and down stroke placed 
before the syllabic initial. In addition, each syllable has one of the following 
four types of tones: (1) high (indicated by an acute), (2) low (indicated by a 
grave), (3) rising from low to high (indicated by an inverted circumflex), and (4) 
falling from high to low (indicated by a circumflex). 
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position and by its aspirated release, since such a group would, of 
course, be a heterophonous cluster. 

(2) Configurational: Omitting c for the present, we find that every 
single consonant of the language may occur geminated,® e.g., 'hdyy?- 
‘hot’; péw'wdnwa ‘our sister (men speaking)’; ippéct ‘his son’; 'ldffttd 
‘to cut’; im'md-hi ‘his, her father-in-law’; 'ntttd- ‘day’; 'hénnd ‘dress’; 
‘mitts ‘boat’; 'fdllitd ‘several to go about’; 'ciss? ‘rat’; 'pékko ‘ball’; 
‘mdhhis ‘he got tall’. Consequently, although such need not necessarily 
be the case, one would expect that c would also occur geminated. Now 
it has already been shown, on phonetic grounds, that cc does occur. 
On configurational grounds, our conclusion is reinforced by considera- 
tion of the fact that, having discovered this, we have filled up the last 
gap in our set of possible geminate clusters. 

(3) Informants’ reaction: Further evidence (which would appear 
to be somewhat dubious by itself, but which seems pertinent when sup- 
ported by the preceding points) may be adduced from the fact that 
those two of my informants who are adept at writing their own lan- 
guage (in the Loughridge alphabetic system”) are consistent in writing 
cc in all cases for [tc]... They do this, moreover, in spite of the fact 
that Loughridge never writes cc, but always tc. One informant tes- 
tifies that some Creeks, however, do write tc where he writes cc, but 
it seems more than likely that such Indians are following spelling habits 
gained from reading Muskogee published literature.” 

In conclusion, I would like to make this point: On the basis of my own 
experience, I would say that completely adequate phonetic results 
are not likely to be obtained by the linguistic field-worker unless, 
throughout the course of his work, the principles of phonemics are 
kept constantly in mind. For in this way he will be forced to greater 
phonetic accuracy than if the contrary procedure is followed, namely, 
that of recording phonetically without due consideration of the pho- 


® There are thirteen consonants in Muskogee: y, w, p, f, m, t, n, #, l, c, s, k, and h. 

10 See note 4. 

11 Interestingly enough, there are other situations wherein these same in- 
formants attempt to handle their alphabet (in so far as is possible) more pho- 
nemically than it is handled by Loughridge. 

12Some of these are: Loughridge, op. cit.; Loughridge and Rev. David 
Winslett, Nakcokv Esyvhiketv, Muskogee Hymns, fifth edition, revised, Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education, Philadelphia, 1930; Este Maskoke Etvlwv 
Emvhakv Empvtakv momet Emvhakv (in English: The Constitution and Laws 
of the Creek Nation), 192 pp., 1894. The last-named is now rare; the title-page is 
missing in the only copy I have seen. 
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nemic problems involved. As a consequence of this fact, it becomes 
somewhat dangerous to attempt to interpret phonemically (after the 
fact, as it were) material that was originally recorded from the phonetic 
point of view only. The blame for this, however, cannot be placed on 
the phonemicist nor on phonemics. On the contrary, the difficulty 
arises from this paradox: Whereas the phonemic structure of a language 
cannot be worked out without accurate phonetic data, accurate pho- 
netic data are not likely to be obtained without consideration of the 


phonemic structure. 
Mary R. Haas 


A MISPRINT CORRECTED 


In LancuaGE 13.317, line 7 read: *ciniscu (by dissimilation) > *cins’cu. 
G. M. B. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Indogermanisches Jahrbuch XXI. Pp. 456. Edited for the Indo- 
germanische Gesellschaft by ALBERT DEBRUNNER and WALTER Porzia. 
Bibliographie des Jahres 1935. Berlin and Leipsic: Walter de Gruyter 
and Co., 1937 

Once more the Indogermanische Gesellschaft has presented to every 
linguist an indispensable tool! Once more there arises the pleasing 
duty to urge upon every linguist the giving of some practical expression 
of his appreciation! Personal subscriptions, library subscriptions, 
contributions are all urgently needed for the maintenance and expan- 
sion of the work. It is to be hoped that American scholars will do 
their share in making the sacrifices needed to attain these ends. 

The scholars who have unselfishly born the burden of compiling the 
bibliographies for the various subdivisions may be listed asa slight 
recognition of their service. General linguistics is divided among 
W. Brandenstein, P. Meriggi, E. Karg-Gasterstadt, W. Porzig, H. Spehr, 
Eb. Zwirner. Indo-European linguistics is in the hands of W. Branden- 
stein, Indo-European antiquities in those of H. Krahe. W. Printz 
cares for Tocharian and Aryan, V. Inglisian for Armenian, N. Jokl 
for Albanian. P. Chantraine is in charge of Greek, G. Devoto of 
Italic, J. Pokorny of Celtic, G. Streitberg of Germanic, E. Fraenkel and 
O. Hujer of Balto-Slavic, and J. Friedrich of Hittite and other languages 
of Asia Minor. Certain impending changes in this personnel are 
announced (414-5); among which the retirement of P. Chantraine will 
be regretted especially. The frontispiece of the volume is an attractive 
photograph of Hermann Hirt. 

GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING 


An Objective Psychology of Grammar. Pp. 16 + 344. By J. R. 
Kantor. Bloomington: Indiana University Publications, 1936. 

Once again a non-linguist rushes to the rescue of the sadly misguided 
science of linguistics. For, according to Kantor, ‘the fair-minded 
observer must agree that hardly a beginning has been made in bringing 
scientific order into the linguistic chaos.’ (3) 

The salvation is to be found in the holistic doctrine that every act of 
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speech, i.e. of ‘adjustmental behavior’, is an indivisible whole which 
may on no account be dissected into sounds, words, and sentences. 
Thus the psychologist ‘does away entirely with two departments of 
speech parts, one dealing with isolated words, the other with word- 
combinations or sentences. Obviously, the two departments result 
only from a pre-occupation with word-things’. (197) When Grimm 
formulated the Germanic sound-shift he dealt with isolated sounds 
as if they were ‘independent thing units’. (175) Kantor, therefore, 
disapproves of Grimm’s law, which he calls ‘the mutation theory’. 
The judgement he passes on Verner and Grassmann is not quite so 
severe, however; for the conditioned sound changes demonstrated by 
these scholars are more to his liking since they happen to involve whole 
words or at least syllables. 

The hoariest fallacies are presented as current linguistic tenets; 
e.g. the existence of truly primitive languages (158), the ‘illogical’ 
nature of expressions like criminal lawyer (35), a nonsensical remark 
on Egyptian Arabic (177), and also the conviction that linguists gen- 
erally look upon phenomena like the Germanic sound-shift as immu- 
table laws of nature, whereas only the psychologist realizes that ‘modifi- 
cations in phonemes are in the last analysis changes in vocal action 
patterns’. (177) The investigation of historical phonetic change is 
considered a deplorable waste of time, since it teaches us nothing about 
actually occurring phenomena, and, moreover, overlooks the fact that 
no two individuals ever pronounce a word exactly alike, and that 
consequently there are as many languages as there are speakers. 
Throughout the book ‘the doctors of grammar’ are violently berated 
for employing the historical method. 

In short, Kantor proposes to knock away the two main props of 
scientific investigation: analysis and general inference. ‘The task of 
science’, says Eddington, ‘is to disclose the scheme of recurrencies in 
the combined experience of conscious beings. Progress depends on 
analysing our experience into its simplest elements.’ (New Pathways 
in Science 45, 225) When Marty tried to foist upon linguistics Bren- 
tano’s system of psychology, he at least offered a complete new ter- 
minology of grammar. Kantor offers nothing beyond the suggestion, 
endlessly repeated on over 300 pages, that acts of speech should be 
classified according to the situations to which they are adjusted. 
But surely, if every act of linguistic behavior is unique and unanalys- 
able, so is every given situation. Linguistics is thus reduced to an 
inactive admiration of the one-ness of the all. 
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Kantor’s rejection of historical comparison and of descriptive analysis 
naturally leads him to confuse entirely different types of linguistic 
problems. The following passage is typical. ‘The contrast between 
grammatical and psychological gender is well illustrated by those 
situations in which there is a lack of coérdination between individual 
and conventional sex references. Because of the sex taboos of polite 
European society, physicians frequently find individuals lacking neces- 
sary speech equipment to explain their sexual difficulties ... In such 
cases persons must resort to their own individualized speech patterns. 
These individualized sex references contrast markedly with the purely 
social patterns of conventional gender.’ Thus grammatical gender has 
nothing to do with sex or any form of systematic classification; it is 
based on ‘general institutional characteristics’ of particular linguistic 
groups. As to the origins of such characteristics, we must ‘admit ig- 
norance of phenomena which have developed before observational 
facilities became available’. (214) One would like to ask the author 
what institutional characteristics gave rise, in comparatively recent 
times, to the system of noun classifiers in modern Chinese. The 
history of China is not as conveniently unknown as that of the Bantu 
tribes. 

The linguist may also be curious to know why a fixed ‘one-to-one 
relation’ is supposed to be a characteristic of all symbols (64 ff.); why 


linguistic phenomena ‘allow room only for active and passive descrip- 
tion’ so that the ‘middle voice constitutes only conventional modes of 
utterances’ (264); or what living Bavarian dialects employ a dual (257). 
Mistakes and fallacies of this sort are numerous, as is to be expected in 
the work of an author so scornful of exact scientific methods. Suffice 
it to say that linguistics will have to do without the aid of the par- 
ticular brand of psychology expounded in this book. 


H. V. VELTEN 


De Hettitische h, een bijdrage tot de studie van het Indo-Europeesche 
vocalisme. Pp. xii + 395. By Watter Covuvreur. (Bibliothéque 
du Muséon 5.) Leuven, 1937. 

Couvreur’s new book is an amplification of the pamphlet of forty- 
three pages on the same subject, which he published two years earlier 
and which I reviewed in Lana. 12.210-3. As far as I can see, his 
opinions have not been changed at any point by further study or by 
the published criticisms of the earlier publication. Consequently I 
refer to my former review for a sketch of the author’s thesis. 
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The new book contains a very full discussion of the evidence upon 
which the conclusions are based. Couvreur has worked through the 
scientific literature with commendable thoroughness, and he clearly 
has an independent command of the Hittite language. He has carried 
his etymological studies somewhat further than was necessary for his 
immediate purpose, and has given us the fullest collection of Hittite 
etymologies yet published. These are scattered through the book, 
but they are gathered into a Repertorium van Indo-Europeesche 
bestanddeelen in den Hettitischen woordenschat (323-30) and a 
Repertorium van Hettitisch-Tocharische etymologieén (331 f.). If 
this feature of the book is somewhat less complete and final than the 
author supposes, that is chiefly due to the fundamental difficulties and 
uncertainties of etymological research.! 

Now that we have before us a complete documentation of Couvreur’s 
position, it is possible to form a definite opinion of it. We may say 
at once that there is no longer room for doubt as to the main point, 
namely that Hittite ) (written double between vowels) represents an 
original laryngeal which gave a preceding or following vowel a-color. 
The evidence on this point is overwhelming, and nearly all students of 
the question are now agreed about it. 

Couvreur holds that no other a-vowels than those due to h (I should 
write x without intending to indicate the precise sound) existed in 
Primitive Indo-European, either of the early period before the separa- 
tion of Hittite or of the later period to be inferred from the comparison 
of the historic Indo-European languages.? Opposed to this is the 
view of Kurylowicz and Sapir that another laryngeal (Sapir writes :), 
which was lost in the Indo-European languages and is at any rate not 
written in the Hittite documents, also gave a contiguous vowel a- 
color. The question at issue obviously depends upon etymology, and 
Couvreur has to reject a considerable number of identifications that 


1 A number of Couvreur’s etymologies are discussed below, but I do not attempt 
either to list his new contributions in this field or to refute what seem to me to be 
errors. 

2 It is clear from many passages (e.g. 13, 191, 284, 316, 321) that Couvreur 
virtually accepts the Indo-Hittite hypothesis, but he uses the term ‘Indo-Hittite’ 
rarely and only in quotation marks, apparently because he takes Petersen’s word 
for it that this term implies that in case of inconsistency between Hittite and 
Indo-European evidence the former is always to be preferred. Of course I have 
never had such an idea. Couvreur frequently contrasts Hittite and the Indo- 
European languages in a way that would be meaningless without the Indo-Hittite 
hypothesis. 
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have been proposed. The acceptance of Kurylowicz’ fourth laryngeal 
seems, for the moment, to depend upon the following etymologies or 
some of them. I enclose in square brackets items that should in my 
opinion be eliminated, at least for the present. I omit altogether cer- 
tain etymologies discussed and rejected by Couvreur, on the ground 
that they would no longer appeal to anybody. 

a-a-77 ‘is hot’, a-a-an-za ‘hot’: IE az-, ai-dh- ‘burn, shine’ (WP 1.2-4, 
4-6). The phonetic value of Hittite initial a-a- has never been fully 
determined, but Gétze, MS 31, has pointed out that NINDA a-ra-an- 
te-it (KUB 10.89.1.21) seems to be an error for NINDA a-a-an-te-it, 
and, if so, a-a-an- must have dissyllabic value. I suggest that our 
participle represents IH ayont-; if the pre-Hittite loss of y between like 
vowels (HG §107) antedated the change of o to a, we may read ayant- 
in Hittite (a-a- may stand for aya- in Akkadian); otherwise we may 
suppose that in this word some unknown analogy prevented the regu- 
lar contraction. This is a new etymology, and therefore it is not 
discussed by Couvreur. 

[alis ‘white’], alpas ‘cloud’: [Lith. alvas ‘tin’], Lat. albus ‘white’, 
Gk. 4d¢os ‘dull white leprosy’. Couvreur rightly objects (150) to 
positing any etymology for alis on the ground that its.meaning is not 
certain. He cites Ehelolf as authority for the statement that a certain 
text speaks of the colors of alis, which word therefore appears to be a 
substantive. He objects (106) to connecting alpas ‘cloud’ with albus 
‘white’ on the ground that clouds are not thus named; but he admits 
that clouds sometimes get a name from their dark color, and clouds 
are more often white than black. Certainly this is better semantics 
than Couvreur’s connection with Gk. \atadvés < rather déX\aradvés > 
‘feeble’. His further connection of these two words with OHG luft < 
IE leup- is phonetically impossible. 

appa ‘afterwards, back, again’, appan ‘behind, after’: Skt. apa ‘away, 
forth; back’, Gk. a7é, ‘away, from; after; back’, Lat. ab ‘away, from; 
after’, etc. For Couvreur (94) this is semantically impossible, evi- 
dently because he doesn’t remember that the meanings ‘after, back’, 
etc. are citable from Indo-European. In addition to the meanings 
given above, cf. Gk. ay ‘backwards, back again; in return’, Lat. absque 
‘without; contrary to’, abrogo ‘repeal’. While the commonest Indo- 
European meaning of *apo does not appear in Hittite, the existence of 
the Hittite meanings in Indo-European proves that they can be derived 
from the fundamental meaning of the word, whatever that is. Cou- 
vreur prefers to connect Hittite appa with Gk. émi, éricow, drier. 
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That the meaning of Hittite appizzis ‘last, later’ (apparently a deriva- 
tive of appa) is close to that of Gk. éricow has already been noted by 
Kretschmer, ap. Hrozn¥, SH 21 fn. 1, and by Lohmann, IF 51.324 f., 
and the latter suggests that Hittite appa has been influenced by the 
adverb that appears in IE epi, opi. No doubt it is the final vowel of 
Hittite appa that has prevented others than Couvreur from tracing 
the word to original *opz; how he disposes of this difficulty he does not 
say. For my part, I am not sure that we must ascribe to original *opz 
any influence at all upon Hittite appa, but there seems to be no escape 
from connecting it, at least in part, with IE apo. 

arwa(e)- ‘bow down, bow down to’:Gk. dpdouar ‘invoke, pray’. 
The Greek verb is derived from dpa( <*apra) ‘prayer, curse’. The 
Hittite verb is shown by its form to be denominative, but the noun 
from which it is derived is not citable. Couvreur (302) says: ‘ ... the 
groundlessness of this comparison is too obvious to require a long 
refutation.’ He then cites the current connection of Gk. apa with 
Skt. dryati ‘praises’ and Lat. dro, which, however, offers no explanation 
of the ¢ of Arcad. xdérapros ‘accursed’. To me the etymology seems 
certain. 

au-, aus-, u- ‘see’ : Lat. aurora, Gk. éws ‘dawn’; uske/a- ‘see’ (durative) : 
Skt. ucchdti ‘shines’. Couvreur (152) objects that Hittite does not 
show the meaning ‘shine’ and Indo-European does not show the mean- 
ing ‘see’, so, in spite of admitted parallels of the semantic change as- 
sumed for Hittite, he rejects the comparison. This is as if one refused 
to connect Gk. véuw with Goth. niman in spite of admitting the possi- 
bility of an interchange of the meanings ‘give’ and ‘take’. Still more 
frivolous is the objection that the final s of the Indo-European root 
appears only in certain forms of the Hittite word. 

awan, an adverb that often accompanies arha ‘away, from’ and katta 
‘down’ and rarely sara ‘up’, u- ‘hither’ : Skt. ava ‘off; down, down from’, 
Lat. au- ‘away’. Couvreur (153 f.) thinks it unlikely that awan is 
connected with u-; he suggests instead a connection with duwan ‘apart’, 
but such a comparison evidently concerns only the end of the word. 
Even if the form of awan has been modified by the influence of the 
semantically similar duwan, original identity with Skt. ava is still 
probable, since the two words seem to have the same meanings. Cou- 
vreur finds that Hittite u- ‘hither’ cannot be semantically connected 


3 In this connection, oddly enough, he reverses the meaning of German hin and 
her. He says that Hittite u- is virtually equivalent to ‘hin (beweging naar den 
spreker toe)’. 
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with IE au, which Walde-Pokorny define as ‘herab, weg von’. I have 
suggested, Lana. 7.5, that the original force of the stem was ‘down 
hither’, with special reference to the descending course of sun, moon, 
and stars. But even if it were the whole truth that Hittite u- means 
‘hither’ and Lat. au- means ‘away’, the semantic connection would 
still be perfectly plausible; words for ‘here’ and ‘there’ are constantly 
interchanged in all languages as the point of view shifts. 

istanta(e)- ‘tarry, delay’, cstapp- ‘shut, enclose, cover, store up’, midd. 
‘stop, cease’; tit(ta)nu- ‘cause to stand, place, appoint, arrange’, t¢ya/e- 
‘take one’s stand; approach; come, be (in a place or time); mount’: IE 
st(h)d-. Couvreur (194-9) objects to the connection of istanta(e)- 
and istapp- with the IE root, since, in his opinion, Hittite initial st- 
can be written only #-7t-. I am inclined to disagree with him (see 
Lana. 4.1-6); but the point is scarcely worth discussing in the present 
connection, since Couvreur himself is inclined to accept the identifica- 
tion of iskalla- ‘tear, split’? with Gk. oxdd\d\w ‘hoe’, and Olcel. skzlja 
‘separate, cut’; of zspar- ‘spread, cover; trample’ with Skt. sphurdti 
‘spurn’ (I should prefer to think of Gk. ozeipw ‘scatter, strew, sow’ as 
coming closer to the Hittite meaning); and of ispai-, ispiya/e- ‘sate 
oneself’? with Skt. sphdyati ‘grows fat’, apparently on the basis of a 
prothetic vowel. If these etymologies are defensible in point of pho- 
nology, so are the two in question. The semantic objections urged (199 
f.) amount to a statement that zstanta(e)- never means ‘stand’ and 
istapp- never means ‘cause to stand’; but few semantic changes can be 
easier than ‘stand’ > ‘tarry’ and ‘cause to stand’ > ‘shut up’ or ‘store 
up’. Furthermore the middle of istapp- does have virtually the mean- 
ing that Couvreur misses. Couvreur (200 f.) assigns tittanu-, titnu- 
to IE dhé- ‘place’. His attempts to account for the doubled ¢ of tit- 
tanu- from original dh are not only unconvincing in themselves but 
inconsistent with his attitude toward this feature of Hittite phonology 
everywhere else in the book. First he finds doubling of a consonant 
before an anaptyctic vowel typical in forms like us-sa-ni-ya- beside 
us-ni-ya-, te-ik-ku-us-sa-nu beside te-ik-ku-us-nu-, and as-Sa-nu- beside 
as-nu-. It would apparently be more nearly correct to say, at least 
where the doubled consonant is a stop, that a non-phonetic vowel is 
sometimes introduced to make possible the double writing (see HG 
§66 p. 74). The second attempt to justify tt in tttanu- is a citation 
from my HG: ‘In general neither a vowel sign nor an initial vowel of 


4 I have here omitted all reference to the probable variants of u-, namely we- 
and wa-, in order to avoid a controversy that does not concern our present topic. 
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a syllabic sign is allowed to carry a syllable if a different orthography is 
available.’ But why not *ti-ta-nu-? Couvreur finds it easier to con- 
nect the form ¢7-it-nu- with IE dhé- than with IE st(h)d-; he identifies 
the second ¢ with the complete zero grade of Skt. dadhmds, and thinks 
that no similar grade is possible for an d-root. The only ground for 
assuming such a difference seems to be that Couvreur would expect to 
find #@ in a Hittite form of that sort, but that is precisely the point at 
issue. Couvreur (201 f.) also rejects Pedersen’s (MS 69 f.) brilliant 
derivation of tiya/e- ‘take one’s stand’ from the root which appears in 
IE as st(h)a-, but I can find no reason given for the rejection. 

maklant- ‘thin, lean’:Lat. macer ‘thin, lean’, Gk. paxpds ‘long’, 
paxedvos ‘tall, slender’, uijxos, uaxos ‘length’. Couvreur (223 f.) assumes 
two IE bases *mék- ‘thin’ and *mdék- ‘long’; by assigning the Hittite 
word to the former he is able to rescue his theory, but at the expense of 
separating Lat. macer and Gk. pyaxpos. 

man ‘év; as when, if?:Gk. yyy, wav. I still hold to this identification 
in spite of Pedersen, MS 59; but Couvreur (203) is right in saying that 
etymologizing particles is a thankless task. 

mema- ‘speak’:Gk. yéuvnuar ‘remember’. Couvreur (204 f.) refers 
to Benveniste, BSL 33.140, who objects to the etymology on the 
grounds (1) that mn should become mm, and (2) that words for saying 
are developed out of words meaning ‘shout, cry, groan’ and the like, 
not from words for a mental operation. As to (1), such spellings as 
me-im-ma-t (KUB 12.62.1.13, 14, 2.5; 17.28.2.39, 55) and me-im-ma-as 
(KUB 14.2.1.10, 3.2.37) are not very rare although much less common 
than the spelling with single m. In general a few double spellings are 
of more evidential value than many single spellings (cf. below 76). 
To meet the semantic objection I need only cite Lat. memorare ‘say’. 
OlIcel. mal ‘speech’, if from *ma-tlo-m (Pedersen, MS 59) may also be 
connected. Benveniste prefers to connect the Hittite word with Skt. 
mimati ‘bellows’, ChSl. memati ‘stammer’. It is noteworthy that 
these words also have long stem vowels, and the Slavic a cannot repre- 
sent IE é, but Couvreur seeks to escape the difficulty by combining 
Gk. utucxuds ‘neighing of horses’ (as do Walde-Pokorny). I must ask 
those who like this etymology to work out the phonology. It is not 
clear to me. 

pai- ‘give’: Toch. B ai- ‘give’, Gk. atoa ‘fate’, Osc. atteis (gen.) ‘part’. 
This attractive etymology, which owes its final form to Pedersen, MS 
63, is possibly to be preferred to my connection (Lana. 8.121) of the 
Hittite word with IE e7- ‘go’ (*bhe + ei- > *bhéi- > Hittite paz- — 
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a causative use of an intransitive is, of course, in order), although the 
latter seems to fit better the identity of conjugation with daz- ‘place’ 
and nai- ‘lead, send, conduct, turn’. Couvreur’s rejection (158 f.) 
of Pedersen’s etymology is based upon doubts of the analysis of paz- 
and some semantic difficulty which is not precisely stated and which I 
cannot discover. 

[sakk-, sekk- ‘know’: Lat. sdgio ‘perceive’.] Couvreur (205) rightly 
argues against this etymology of Benveniste’s that it requires spelling 
with a single k in Hittite. He might also have cited the ablaut e: aas 
a fatal weakness. I still hold to my identification (Lane. 3.161-4, 
HG 120, etc.) of this word with Gothic sal ‘he saw’, sévum ‘we saw’. 
The connection with dupa, etc., which Couvreur (206) prefers to cite, 
is perhaps somewhat less certain. 

[uttar ‘affair; word’:Gk. aién ‘voice’.| Couvreur (160-6) makes it 
very probable that the primary force of uttar was ‘thing, affair, occur- 
rence’, and that would dispose of Kurylowicz’ etymology. He also 
points out that the suffix tar appended to a stem with final dental 
should give Hittite zt. Couvreur objects also to Marstrander’s con- 
nection of uttar with Goth. wathts ‘affair’, on the ground (166 fn. 1) 
that kt survives in harkta, harnikta, and lenkta; but restoration of kt 
for tt in a paradigm is, of course, to be expected. The connection of 
ultar with Gothic wathts removes it from further consideration in this 
connection. 

taya/e- ‘steal’: Skt. (s)td@yus ‘thief’, ChSI. tajq ‘I conceal’, Gk. rnrdopan, 
Dor. rardouar ‘I lack, am bereft of’. Couvreur suggests (208 f.) two 
unsatisfactory ways of escaping this etymology. (1) Since only Greek 
presents clear evidence for the d-vocalism, he stresses the semantic 
difference between ‘steal’ and ‘ deprive of’. (2) Since it is possible to 
analyze ta-ya/e-, he suggests that the word is an extended form of 
da- ‘take’. 

[weh-, wah- ‘turn’: Lat. varus ‘bent’.] Couvreur (211) stresses the 
semantic difficulty of the etymology. More serious objections are the 
ablaut exhibited by the Hittite stem and the consistent writing of 
single h between vowels. 

ya- (i-ya-at-ta, i-ya-at-ta-a-11, etc.) ‘go’:Skt. yatt ‘goes’, Lith. jéti 
‘ride’, OIr. dth ‘ford’, Lat 7tdnua ‘door’, zanitor ‘door-keeper’. Cou- 
vreur (101) objects to my interpretation of 7-ya- as [ja-], but the ety- 
mology is quite independent of that point; IE yd- ‘go’ is certainly an 
extension of *ez-, and syllabic 7- (from 27- or, if one prefer, the by-form 
required initially in a phrase by Sievers’ law) is to be expected beside 
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it. Couvreur prefers to regard Hittite zya- (it is equally possible for 
one who follows him to read ya-) as a thematic present from *e7-. 
This is a possible explanation of the forms, although Hittite in general 
shows fewer thematic presents than Indo-European. 

-a, nom.-acc. case ending of many neuters plural: IE -d/-a. Cou- 
vreur (225) implies that I have given two inconsistent interpretations 
of the Hittite ending, but my theory was that either IH 4 or a yielded 
Hittite a, and now I would revise this to say that either IH a: or »: 
yielded Hittite a. He refuses (224-6) to accept either identification 
because Hittite has no collective a-stems. If I understand him cor- 
rectly he suggests (102, 226) that both the Hittite neut. pl. ending -a 
and the rarer equivalent ~7 are in origin enclitic pronouns. Apparently 
he separates these endings entirely from the neut. pl. inflection of the 
Indo-European languages. 

[-as, gen. sg. ending of a-stems:IE -ds, gen. sg. ending of d-stems.] 
Couvreur’s objections (211) to this comparison seem to me of no weight, 
but Pedersen’s (Etudes lituaniennes 23) suggestion, that the Hittite 
identity of nom. and gen. sg. in the o-stems is an archaism, is equally 
attractive. At the moment I am not sure which theory is to be pre- 
ferred. 

-tta, ending of the 2 sg. pret. of the hi-conjugation, -ttz (<-tta by 
analogy of the mi-conjugation forms):Skt. -tha, Gk. -§a, ending of 
2sg. perf. I discuss this matter in my article in this issue of LANGUAGE. 

-na-, present suffix : IE -nd-, present suffix. Couvreur (213) records 
my advocacy of this comparison ‘in spite of differences in conjugation 
and meaning’ (HG 244). Since I explain the difference in meaning 
(formal confusion of -nd- and -neu- leading to identical meaning in 
Indo-European) and since Couvreur does not share my opinion about 
the conjugation of the Hittite na-verbs, this quotation does not dis- 
pose of the etymology. His only other objection is that his general 
theory calls for Hittite -nah(h)- to equate with IE -nd-, and this, again, 
is precisely the point at issue. 

-ae/a-, stem final of many denominative verbs:IE -dye/o-. (See 
Sturtevant, Lane. 5.8-14, HG 226-8.) Couvreur promises a discus- 
sion of this Hittite suffix at some later time. Until then we know only 
that he will not connect it with IE -dye/o-. 

It seems to me that this material decides the question in favor of 
Kurylowicz. We can now say quite definitely that Indo-Hittite had 
two laryngeal consonants of a-color, x, which appears in Hittite as } 
(bb between written vowels, whether these were pronounced or not), 
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and 2, which is lost in Hittite. Whether one or both of these con- 
sonants left consonantal traces in any of the historical Indo-European 
languages, as Sapir thinks, remains to be seen, and there are many other 
unsettled problems about their history, most of which are not even 
raised in Couvreur’s book. 

The author finds (140-3) a small amount of evidence for his thesis 
that non-ablauting initial o of the Indo-European languages is due to 
a laryngeal consonant (he writes ‘, I shall write y) that survives in 
Hittite as initial ) in several words, namely: haras, gen. haranas ‘eagle’: 
Gk. épvis ‘bird’, Goth. ara ‘eagle’; hark- ‘be destroyed’: Ir. org ‘ravage, 
kill’; and hastaz ‘bone’: Gk. écréov, Lat. os ‘bone’.5 Couvreur lists also 
(143-6) hulla- (hu-u-ul-la-) ‘smite, destroy, annul’:Gk. éddvuc ‘de- 
stroy’ and humanza (hu-u-ma-an-za) ‘all’: Lat. omnis ‘all’. The reason- 
ing which induced Weidner and Marstrander to read the cuneiform 
sign u as o and the sign % as u in Hittite texts is restated (145, 250-2), 
but no attempt is made to account for the development of initial 
*yvo- to ha- in three Hittite words and to ho- in two others. This is 
by far the most serious lapse in method in the book. 

For the treatment of medial y in Hittite Couvreur can find only one 
etymology (189-94), namely: lahu-, lahuwwa- ‘pour’:Gk. dotw ‘wash’. 
It is important for the theory that y between vowels should be repre- 
sented by Hittite & written singly, and in most instances this word is 
so spelled. I can, however, cite la-ah-hu-u-wa-t (KUB 9.31.2.9), 
la-ah-hu-tin (KUB 13.3.2.28), la-a-ah-hu-wa-tin (KUB 13.3.3.2). Even 
if we separate lahhus ‘basin, bowl’, as Couvreur does, these forms make 
serious difficulty; for, while Indo-European voiceless mutes are often 
written single in Hittite (si-pa-an-tz is much more common than 87-7p- 
pa-an-tt), original voiced mutes are seldom if ever written double. 
But even if the spelling lahu-, lahuwwa- were consistent, this one word 
would be an insufficient basis for so far-reaching a theory. 

To make matters worse, Couvreur has to reject two excellent ety- 
mologies. He cannot accept the identification of Hittite da- ‘take’ 
with IE dé- ‘give’. He admits (206 f.) that the meanings ‘give’ and 
‘take’ may attach to the same word, but he sets up the fantastic de- 
mand that those who would connect Hittite da- and IE dé- must find 


6’ Couvreur could not know of Goetze’s connection (Mélanges Pedersen 492 
fn. 3) of harssan ‘head’ with Gk. pos ‘mountain’ and Skt.rsvds ‘high’. It must 
be added that this etymology would necessitate separating these words from the 
root er-, or- ‘move, rise’, since Hittite ar- ‘arrive’, ar- ‘stand’, arai- ‘rise’, arnu- 
‘bring’, etc., do not have initial h. 
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the meaning ‘take’ in Indo-European and the meaning ‘give’ in Hittite. 
He does not forget to rule out Skt. d-dd- ‘take’ on the ground that the 
prefix d- has precisely the function of reversing the meaning of the 
verb. One must admit the ingenuity of Couvreur’s explanation of 
the likeness in form of da- ‘take’ and daz- ‘place’; peda- ‘carry, bring, 
take away’ and uda- ‘bring’ are said to be compounds of daz- ‘place’ 
with change of conjugation (cf. penna- and unna- beside the uncom- 
pounded naz-), and then, we are left to infer, simple da- follows the 
inflection of the compounds. To me it seems much more likely that 
we have a partial confusion of originally distinct *dé- (or *déy-) and 
*dhé- (or *dhe’-), as in Latin and other Indo-European languages. 

Similarly Couvreur (205) must not connect Hittite pas- with IE 
po(2)- ‘drink’. In spite of the attempt to establish a different meaning 
for the two stems, the fact remains that Hittite pas- is either an exact 
or an approximate synonym for eku- ‘drink’. It is scarcely ingenuous 
to urge that Hittite ‘shows no trace of 2’ in this very rare word; neither 
does Latin in many hundreds of occurrences of bibo, pétus, poculum, 
potio, etc. Again there is no point in objecting to the final s in the 
two citable forms (pa-a-s1, pa-as-zi—-cf. Friedrich, AOr. 6.374), where- 
as in Skt. pasta the s is an aorist suffix; cf. Lat. viso beside video. 

The truth is that neither Couvreur nor anyone else has yet succeeded 
in plausibly connecting Hittite 2 with the assumed o-colored laryngeal 
of Primitive Indo-European or Pre-Indo-European. I am myself in- 
clined to believe that Hittite preserves no traces of such a sound, and I 
should not be surprised if we finally conclude that there is no satis- 
factory evidence for any Indo-European 6 due to a neighboring laryn- 
geal. That is, we may after all come to Brugmann’s final conclusion 
(KVG 74) that it is safer to assume only one o in Primitive Indo- 
European < and Indo-Hittite>. 

In that case the three words provisionally credited above (76) to 
Hittite h < y may have h from antevocalic ’, like the words with medial 
h which I discussed in Lane. 12.181-7, 213, would be inconsistent with 
the view held by nearly all de Saussure’s followers that initial é in 
the historic languages implies original initial ’, but no one has ever 
adduced any convincing evidence in favor of this part of the theory. 
There is no reason to import into Indo-European or Indo-Hittite the 
Semitic requirement that all words must begin with a consonant. 

The book contains many useful observations and suggestions that 
are not directly connected with the subject. Thus it is noted (177-9, 
ef. 216, 315) that Hittite representatives of syllabic liquids and nasals 
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are normally written with a single vowel if the system of writing makes 
that possible; e.g. an-za-a-as ‘us’, kat-ta ‘afterwards, together, down’, 
kar-di-ag ‘of the heart’, pal-hi-78 ‘broad’. 

Again, -war-, the variant for -wa, the particle of direct quotation, 
which is always used before the enclitic -as ‘he, she, it’, is compared 
(54 f.) with Southern British idear of, etc. It is well known that final 
r tends to be omitted in certain texts, and this may indicate a regular loss 
of final r before an initial consonant of a following word within the 
same phrase. If so, alwanzata k- : alwanzatar a- = -wa k- : -waras. 

There are very full indices, and there is a summary in French, which, 
however, will not relieve scholars of the task of working through 390 
pages of Dutch. 

KE. H. Sturtevant 


An English Pronouncing Dictionary (showing the pronunciation of 
over 54,000 words in international phonetic transcription). Pp. 
xxviii + 495. By Danie, Jones. Fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company Inc., 1937. 

The present edition contains nearly 5000 words which were not in 
the third edition, along with changes in the pronunciation of about 
1000 words; of the total 54000 there are about 15000 which are names 
of persons and places, and their derivatives. The pronunciation which 
is given is that which is in use in England, and Dr. Jones is careful to 
specify variations: Cirencester is given in three ways, one used by mem- 
bers of county families, one in the town itself, and the third occa- 
sionally in the surrounding country; there is a normal pronunciation 
for ferrule, and another used by those connected with the umbrella 
trade. 

Any American knows that English place-names often are pronounced 
in America more nearly in accordance with the orthography than they 
are in England; thus Newark is ['nju(:)ak] in England, and therefore 
in this Dictionary, but it is ['nju:erk] in the New Jersey city of the 
name, and ['nju:'a:rk] in the Delaware city. Such omissions we 
may expect; but it is astonishing to find Connecticut given with [-kt-], 
and [-t-] only as a second pronunciation; I have never heard an American 
say [-kt-] in this word. When a word is definitely American, my feel- 
ing is that American usage should determine the pronunciation—or 
that a remark about it should be made. This is Dr. Jones’s policy 
with Roosevelt, which is given as ['rouzevelt], followed by ['ru:svelt], 
with the explanation that the prior pronunciation is that used in the 
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family of the President of the United States, while the second is that 
often used in England. I could spend further space on Chicago, Mon- 
tana, Cincinnati, Missouri, Utah, as presented by Dr. Jones, but I refrain, 
after mentioning the principle which seems to me to be basic.!. And it 
does seem to me that the American pronunciations of clerk and figure 
might be added, as American usages, to [kla:k] and ['fige*], which are 
as unknown here as ['senwid3]: or else such a pronunciation of sand- 
wich is here regarded as sub-standard. 

I note also the greater extent to which the recessive accent of English 
has affected words borrowed from French, as compared with the usage 
of the educated classes in America: the accent is put on the first syl- 
lable of mélée, Islam, garage, névé, serac, mirage, chauffeur—with alter- 
native accentuations on the final syllable of the last two. 

Two words I find by accident, whose orthography offends me, 
Tolchos and Widdicombe. JTolchos had kappa and not chi in Greek; 
Widdicombe (in Devon) is spelled Widecombe by the British postoffice, 
although I am aware of the great variety in its spellings in the last few 
centuries. Vergil happily appears at the proper place, but so also does 
Virgil, which makes me see red. 

Nonetheless I prize this volume, as a reliable source for British 
pronunciation of many words which are definitely British, and as a record 
of those (usually) slight variations between the pronunciation which 
I personally know, and that with which I come into happy contact on 
those rare journeys to my own ancestral land. 

Rouanp G. Kent 


Surnames. Pp. xxii + 360. By Ernest Weex.ey. Third edi- 
tion. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. Inc., 1937. 

The present volume is a revision of a work which first came out in 
1916, and was followed by a second edition in 1917, reprinted in 1927. 
This third edition has been changed by the omission of the sections on 
French and German names, and the substitution of chapters on sur- 
names of Celtic origin (I am glad that they are Celtic and not Keltic) 
and on those derived from animal names. 


1[To me it seems that the principle needs qualification. Much depends on (1) 
whether the dictionary is to be judged as normative or descriptive; and (2) on 
how far it is to regard dialects, especially American dialects. Spelling pro- 
nunciations are to be expected wherever there is lack of oral tradition; and the 
examples are of interest as showing that it does not matter whether the word 
crosses the Atlantic from East to West, or from West to East. G. M. B.] 
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Of necessity the treatment is sketchy, and few names have more than 
a single sentence devoted to them. Even at that there are many 
omissions: my own surname is not in the Index of the volume, nor 
the maiden names of my wife and my mother. Perhaps they are 
obvious and uninteresting. 

What attracts my attention most closely is two sentences in the 
Preface, page v: ‘The author is acutely conscious of the book’s imper- 
fections. It is not “‘scientific’’, and has little to say about those sacred 
“Lautgesetze’”’, which, we used to be told, “admit of no exceptions’, 
a pronouncement calculated to excite the hilarity of anyone who has 
made a first-hand study of surnames.’ Such an attitude awakens 
distrust in the work of one who thus flaunts the only valid basis for a 
science of linguistics. It is true that surnames behave most astonish- 
ingly from the phonetic standpoint; but they are pecularly subject to 
the working of popular etymology, which transforms many words 
without regard for phonetic law. Even if Siissholz becomes Seasholes 
in German-English Pennsylvania, if Monigle is changed to Mulligan 
because the boss misunderstood the laborer’s name, if Vickery be- 
comes Victory (217), linguistic science is not reduced to the chaos which 
it was before the days of the Junggrammatiker. And similarly the 
conservatism of some family names, held unchanged by pride of de- 


scent, does not upset the principle. Regularity of phonetic develop- 
ment stands firm, however many counter-influences may be in opera- 
tion, and however many the pieces of evidence which may be lost 
forever, not to be recovered by us fallible scholars of the present day. 
Even with the greater liberty which his freedom from the thralldom of 
regularity confers, Weekley must continually make guesses as to origins, 
which he can only label as guesses!! 


Rowuanp G. Kent 


Die deutschen Formen der litauischen Orts- und Personennamen des 
Memelgebiets. Pp. vi + 154. By Water Fenziau. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1936. (Zeitschrift fiir Mundartforschung Teuthonista, Bei- 
heft 13.) 

The term ‘Memelgebiet’ here includes the stretch of Lithuania 
extending from Memel on the north, southward and then southeast- 
ward along the political boundaries of the country, to Wischwill. 
The Lithuanian spoken in it is divisible into the dialects of Memel 


1[The only possible fruit of such ‘liberty’ is, indeed, to deprive its possessor 
of the opportunity to do anything but guess. G. M. B.] 
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(northern and southern varieties), Prékuls, Heydekrug (also in north- 
ern and southern varieties), which belong to the Low Lithuanian; and 
those of Tilsit, Ragnit, and Wischwill, which belong to the Middle 
Lithuanian. ‘Tilsit and Ragnit, it is true, lie south of the Memel River, 
and are not included in the territory under discussion; but the natives 
of the two districts going by these names call themselves Ragainénai 
and T7lzénaz, which justifies their use. 

Fenzlau, himself a native of the region, bases these studies on per- 
sonal investigations. In each town or village he recorded the pro- 
nunciation of native speakers of Lithuanian, and also that of speakers 
of Low German and of speakers of High German—for the Germans 
there speak two distinct dialects. 

After describing his method, he gives the phonetic variations among 
the several dialects of Lithuanian; then a comparison of the Lithuanian 
sounds with those used by speakers of Low German and by speakers of 
High German. All examples, both Lithuanian and German, are given 
in standard orthography as well as in phonetic notation. The treat- 
ment is divided into three chapters: vowels, consonants, endings. 
The greatest alterations are to be seen in the final syllables, since the 
German equivalents are commonly assimilated .o some type familiar 
in German names; the most striking is the substitution of -en for the 
Lithuanian plural -(i)ai, as in Bittehnen for Biténai (120). But Bit- 
tehnen, though an apparent -n- stem plural, is not a plural syntactically, 
for, says Fenzlau, there are no place-names which in German take a 
plural verb. (It is here to be remembered that in Lithuanian the 
third person singular and the third plural of the verb are always iden- 
tical in form.) 

The treatise is valuable also as a painstaking record of the differences 
among the local dialects of Lithuanian with which the author deals. 

Rouanp G. Kent 


Lithuanian Self-Instruction. Pp. 74. By J. Lauxis, with the 
assistance of Rev. C. E. Epwarps, M.A. For Practical Use by Trav- 
elers, Tourists and those who wish to learn Lithuanian. Chicago: 
‘Lietuva’, 3252 Halsted Street, 1908. 

Zodynélis Lietuviskai-Angliskas ir Angliskai-Lietuviskas. Pp. 160. 
Third enlarged edition. By KiSrenrtnis. Chicago: M. J. Tananevicz, 
736 West 18th Street, 1927. 

These and other books concerned with the Lithuanian language, 
printed in the last 30 years or so, are called to our attention by the 
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Lithuanian Daily News, 1739 S. Halsted St., Chicago. The other 
volumes with which I was previously acquainted, except the Dictionary 
of Lalis (another publication of the Chicago list), are in German; 
thus these books would be convenient if adapted to their purposes. 

Lithuanian Self-Instruction includes a series of word-lists and of 
phrases and sentences; in the main they are well chosen, except some 
of the travel phrases: it is hardly practical to learn the Lithuanian for 
‘I want to reach the B. and O. depot’, and others containing names of 
American cities. The introductory pages on the pronunciation are 
quite inadequate; they have no mention of the palatalizing of con- 
sonants by front vowels, nor of the change of a and az after 7 or J, to 
[e] and [ei]. The paradigms at the close of the book fail to include 
the declensions of the pronouns; even brevity can hardly excuse this. 
But on the whole the selection of phrases is quite useful. 

The Zodynélis is a pocket dictionary intended for Lithuanians; in 
both parts (which I shall call L-E and E-L) the English words (and 
not the Lithuanian) are accompanied by a reasonably phonetic nota- 
tion. I have sampled its usefulness by examining the entries beginning 
with E in the E-L part. Here 154 English words are given; these 
include 10 misspellings: easeness, eal, effigi, eligant, elidion, elusary, 
embracment, exampel, exulpation, explation; and 11 words so unusual 
as not to deserve inclusion: effable, elke, elutriation, enstamp, eschar, 
esker, estuation, eversion, evocation, explorator, eyewink. The Lithu- 
anian glosses for 18 of these 21 are not to be found in the L-E. Inci- 
dentally I noted that the following English words are not in the E-L: 
ease, edit, educate, element, employer, end (verb), enjoyment, entrance, 
equate, eradicate, escape (noun), establishment, eve, even, evident, exact- 
ness, exchange (verb), excuse (noun), execute, executor, exhort, existing 
(adj.), expand, expectation, expend, experience, expire, explanation, 
exploit, explore, expose, expressive, extend, exterminate, extinct, ex- 
tinguish, eye (verb). The title-page announces that the book contains 
18000 words. There are actually 2419 entries in the L-EK and 3481 in 
the E-L. Of 24 Lithuanian words on the title-page, apart from proper 
names, 15 are not in the L-E. The book is clearly inadequate for 
any purpose. 

Rouanp G. Kent 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA was organized in 1904 
and incorporated in 1927. It includes in its membership those inter- 
ested in bibliographical problems and projects of all kinds, as book 
collectors, librarians, scientific bibliographers, book dealers, and those 
interested in general bibliography. The Society has meetings once or 
twice a year, sometimes at Christmas time and usually in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the American Library Association. Mem- 
bership costs $3.00 per year, and members receive the Papers (issued 
at least once a year, containing papers read at the Society’s meetings), 
and the News Sheet (an informal news organ of the Society, issued 
quarterly). Libraries may join as institutional members. 

The Bibliographical Society of America contemplates expanding the 
‘Notes and Queries’ section of its News Sheet to include as nearly as 
possible notices of all bibliographies planned or in process of compila- 
tion by members of the constituent societies of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and of other American scholars. The record of pub- 
lished bibliographies is provided in various other ways, but in only a 
few of our disciplines is any systematic attention given to bibliographies 
in progress. The duplication of effort in such work is particularly 
tiresome, whether it be the work of compiling for publication or merely 
in preparation for some piece of research work. The Bibliographical 
Society of America, therefore, hopes to render an acceptable service in 
providing a current record of bibliographical projects. 

Notes for publication in the News Sheet may be addressed to Dr. 
Henry B. Van Hoesen, Secretary of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, Brown University Library, Providence, Rhode Island, to 
whom also application for membership should be made. 


Antonio Garcia SOLALINDE, Professor of Spanish and Portuguese 
in the University of Wisconsin, and a Foundation Member of the 
Lincuistic Society or AMERICA, died very suddenly of a heart attack 
on July 13, 1937, at Madison, Wisconsin. 

He was born on December 28, 1892, in the city of Toro, Spain, and 
was educated at Madrid, where he distinguished himself by his multi- 
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farious activities of scholarly, editorial, and administrative character. 
In 1922 he came to the United States, and served as Visiting Professor 
at Columbia University, Michigan, California, and Leland Stanford. 
He returned to Spain, received his doctorate in letters at Madrid, then 
came back to America and became a member of the Faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin, to which he was attached until his death. 
As a teacher he was in great demand, being called for summer work to 
Middlebury, Stanford, Chicago, Texas, and Michigan. 

In 1930 the University of Wisconsin established a separate depart- 
ment of Spanish and Portuguese, in which Solalinde became the di- 
rector of graduate studies, and of the Seminary in Spanish Mediaeval 
Studies, as well as of important committees; and it was through his 
strong personality and inspiring scholarship that despite the economic 
depression the new department developed to a position of strength and 
influence, now extended over the country by the scholars whom it has 
produced. 

Solalinde was the author of many books and articles; his great work 
was on the General Estoria of Alfonso X. A Guggenheim Fellowship 
which he received in 1929-30 enabled him to finish his edition of the 
first part of this work, to classify the manuscripts of the remaining parts, 
and to initiate his projects of investigation in the subject. He was the 
recipient of honors from learned organizations and foundations; but, as 
the memorial resolution of his colleagues at Wisconsin states, ‘he did 
not mention them. With his colleagues he was open and democratic, 
and he never gave in his society that note of superiority that shrinks 
the spirit of those who want to learn. That is why his students loved 
him like a father.’ 


THE Linecuistic PHONOGRAPH ReEcorRDs, prepared by Miles L. 
Hanley, and included in the list of the Publications of the Lineuistic 
Society dated November 1, 1937, are now withdrawn from sale, as 
the supply has been exhausted and no further supplies are at the pres- 
ent time available. 


Mr. Joun B. Carrot is now at the University of Minnesota, as 
Teaching Assistant in the Department of Psychology. 


Dr. MartuHa JANE Grsson is now Professor of English at Talladega 
College, Talladega, Ala. 
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Mr. Evaene Kuietn, of Philadelphia, has been elected Correspond- 
ing Member of the French Académie de Philatélie, the membership of 
which is limited to forty in France, with a very few additional members 
abroad. 


Dr. Fane-Kver Li is at Yale University as Visiting Professor of 
Chinese Linguistics. 


Dr. Dorotuy PascHaut has gone to the Texas State College for 
Women, at Denton, as Instructor in Latin. 


Dr. Horace I. PoLeman is at Yale University, as Sterling Research 
Fellow in Oriental Studies. 


Mr. Harry A. Rositzke has gone to the Municipal University of 
Omaha for the current year, as Assistant Professor of English. 


THe Rev. Lauriston L. Scaire has gone to St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., as Teacher of Latin, Greek, and German. 


Mr. BENJAMIN ScHwaRrTz has become Chief of the Oriental Division, 
of the New York Public Library. 


Dr. CarL SELMER has been promoted from Assistant Professor of 
German to Associate Professor of the same subject, at Hunter College. 


Dr. Grorce L. Tracer has been Lecturer in Linguistics at Yale 
University during the first half of the present academic year. 


Dr. Harry V. VELTEN is at the Indiana University as Associate 
Professor of German. 


Dr. Lyp1a E. WAGNER is now Instructor in Germanic Languages 
at the University of Nebraska. 


THE Fottowinc New MEMBERS FOR 1937 were received into the 
Lincuistic Society subsequent to the last published list, and up to 
December 4, 1937: George A. Kennedy, Raven Ioor McDavid Jr., 
Norman A. McQuown, Sister M. Calixta Garvey, Heinz A. Wieschhoff, 
R. D. Williams; they are included in the published list of members for 
1937, printed in BuLteTiIn No. 11. The following have been received 
into the Society as new members for 1938, up to the same date: 


Kenneth Morgan Abbott, Dept. of Classical Languages, Ohio State 
University; 804 Green St., Urbana, IIl. 
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Myles Dillon, Ph.D., Professor of Gaelic, and Irish History and Litera- 
ture, University of Wisconsin; Bascom Hall, Madison, Wis. 

Frank Joseph Hill, M.D., 863 Bank St., Waterbury, Conn.; Lithuanian. 

William A. Kozumplik, M.A., Catholic University, Washington, D. C.; 
Germanic. 

Andrew Robert Ramey, M.A., Associate Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Mary Elizabeth Turner, B.A., 3905 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
American Indian languages. 

Dorothea C. Woodworth (Mrs. Lewis A.), Assistant Professor of 
Latin and Greek, University of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Intensive courses in the study of the Chinese Language will be offered 
this year by the American Council Institute of Pacific Relations, from 
June 27 to August 20, at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. Instruction will be under the direction of Dr. George A. Kennedy 
of Yale University. There will be two courses designed to give a prac- 
tical knowledge of Chinese. One is for beginners, the other for more 
advanced students. 

A limited number of tuition scholarships and grants-in-aid are avail- 
able for those desiring to enroll for this summer session. Applications 
should be addressed to Jean W. Kennedy, 80 Howe Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut, not later than May first. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Under this heading will be acknowledged such works as seem to bear on the 
advancement of the scientific study of language. 

The publicity thus given is regarded as a full return for the presentation of the 
work. Under no circumstances is it possible to comply with the requests being 
made by certain publishers for the return of books not reviewed quickly. 

Reviews will be published as circumstances permit. Copies of them will be 
sent to the publishers of the works reviewed. 

For further bibliographic information consult the annual list of Exchanges. 


Accent, Intonation, Quantité. By Louis Hue tmsiev. (Studi Baltici 
6. 1-57 [1937].) 

Acta Philogica Scandinavica 11. 193-262 (1937). 

Die aegyptischen Listen palaestinensischer und syrischer Ortsnamen. 
Pp. 62. By Anton Jirkxu. Leipzig: Dietrich’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1937. (Klio 25, Beiheft.) 

Aegyptus 16. 225-364 (1936); 17. 1-320 (1937). 

American Council of Learned Societies, Bulletin, nos. 25, 26 (1936-7). 

American Speech 12. 87-244 (1937). 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 18. 97-224 
(1937). 

Anthropos 32. 1-721 (1937). 

L’Apprentissage du Langage; les deux premiéres années. Pp. 288. 
By Antoine Grécorre. Liége, 1937. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres de l’Université de Liége 73.) 

Atti del iv Congresso internazionale di Papirologia. Milan, 1936. 
(Publicazioni di ‘Aegyptus’; Serie Scientifica 5.) 

Archiv fiir das Stadium der neueren Sprachen 170. 161-320 (1936); 
171. 1-288 (1937). 

Archiv fiir Orientforschung 11. 191-415 (1936); 12. 1-104 (1937). 

Archiv Orientalni 9. 1-299 (1937). 

Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi 52. 1-208 (1936); 53. 1-325 (1937). 

Biblica 18. 1-484, 1*-120* (1937). 

Bildhaftigkeit im franzdésischen Argot. By IrmGaARD ScHULTZz. 
Giessener Beitrige zur Romanischen Philologie 28 (1936). 

Boletim de Filologia 4. 221-406 (1936). 

Bolletino delle Publicazioni Italiane Nos. 423-34 (1936-7). 

Brut y Brenhinedd; Cotton Cleopatra Version. Pp. xviii + 243. 
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By JoHNn Jay Perry. Cambridge: Medieval Academy of America, 
1937. (Medieval Academy of America, Publication 27.) 

Bulletin Hispanique 39. 1-96 (1937). 

The Bulletin of the Institute for Research in English Teaching, Nos. 
131-8 (1937). 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies (University of London) 
8. 297-1201; 9. 1-265 (1936-7). 

Commentationes 1. 1-43 (1937). 

Les Composés de l’Avesta. Pp.xi + 277. By Jacques DUCHESNE- 
GuILLEMIN. Liége, 1936. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie 
et Lettres de l’Université de Liége 74.) 

A Contemporary of Shakespeare on Phonetics and on the Pronuncia- 
tion of English and Latin. Pp. 21. By H. G. Frepier. London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1936. 

Diccionari Catala-Valencia-Balear. Fasc. 34-38 (cessid-consequén- 
cia). Begun by Antonr M*. Atcover, continued by Francesc DE B. 
Mott. Palma de Mallorca: 1936-7. 

Emerita 4. 209-383 (1936). 

Englische Studien 71. 321-440; 72. 1-160 (1937). 

English Studies 19. 1-240 (1937). 

Die Entstehung flektierender Sprachen. Pp. 108. By Cari MEIN- 
HOF. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, 1936. 

Etudes de Linguistique Japonaise. Pp. 161. By Arkrru TaNaKa- 
DATE, ORESTES PLETNER, HENRI FREI. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1936. 
(Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise 8. 1.) 

Evolution et Structure de la Langue francaise. Pp. viii + 256. By 
W. von WartsurG. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1935. 

Filologu Biedribas 17. 1-178 (1937). 

Florilegium Gallicum. Pp. 248. By ANpERs GaGnér. Lund: C. 
W. K. Gleerup, 1936. (Publications of the New Society of Letters at 
Lund 18.) 

Folkmalsstudier 4. 1-540 (1936). 

Les Gloses Francaises dans les Commentaires Talmudiques de 
Raschi; 2. Etudes Lexicographiques. By D. S. BLonpHEmM. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. 

Giessen Dissertations 1935-6: Die Namen der Gemarkungen Bingen 
und Biidesheim. By Joser ALTENKIRCH.—Das Alabastro. By H. E. 
ANGERMEIER.—Wesen und Wert der Lehniibersetzung. By E isa- 
BETH Bacx.—Genien und Niken als Engel in der altchristlichen Kunst. 
By Cu. M. Becx.—Plutarchs Dialog ‘Tyewd Tapayyé\uara. By 
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G. Béum.—Die Flurnamen des Dorfs Worrstadt in Rheinhessen. By 
JAKOB BucHer.—Stefan George und das Deutschthum. By OrtTo 
Drexi.—Die deutsche astronomisch Fachsprache Keplers. By Karu 
GLASER.—Studien zum literarischen Leben der Aufklaérungszeit in 
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SOME GERMANIC DEVELOPMENTS OF IE **genew AND 
*Gen-, **Jené 


Henry Lee Smita, JR. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


In Ulfilas’ translation of the New Testament, yovuyrerd in Mark 10.17 
is translated knussjands, and again in Mark 1.40 kniwam knussjands. 
Since the beginning of research in Germanic linguistics neither the 
meaning of knussjan nor its etymology has been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. This article is an attempt to establish both, and also to classify 
several groups of words in the Germanic dialects which from time to 
time have been wrongly associated both with Goth. knussjan and with 
one another. 

At first glance, knussjands seems to translate perfectly -yovurerav 
‘falling on the knees’, but since the same participle is rendered kniwam 
knussjands it is possible that the translator did not feel that knuss- 
jands by itself completely conveyed the meaning ‘falling on the knees’ 
or ‘kneeling’. We should rather assign, then, a more general meaning 
to the Gothic verb. This position was first taken by Kégel! who sug- 
gested that knussjan has ‘einzig und allein die bedeutung ‘“‘die stellung 
des bittenden annehmen’’, so dass dann kniwam knussjands heisst 
“mit den knien bittstellung annehmend” = yovvmerdv.’ This meaning 
has been accepted by Feist in his Vergleichendes Worterbuch der 
Gotischen Sprache (3d ed. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1936), and others,? 
but we are particularly interested in Kégel’s explanation of the develop- 
ment of the verb knussjan, especially in his accounting for the trouble- 
some ss-suffix. It appears immediately from the meaning he assigns 
to knussjan, that he is endeavoring to dissociate the knu- from IE 
*Gnu, the reduced form of **geneu ‘knee’, and that he has in mind such 
arguments as those of Joh. Schmidt, who would take knussjan from 
the reduced grade of the root mentioned and explain the -ss- as ‘ein 
ableitungs-oder compositionselement’.*? In fact Kégel takes knussjan 


1R. Kégel, in Beitrige zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 
7.178. 

2 See Feist Vgl. Woért.* 314. 

3 Joh. Schmidt, in Kuhns Zeitschrift 25.52. 
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as a regular causative from *knudan and allies both ON knoda, OHG 
kneten to the latter in the same manner as Goth. trudan agrees with 
ON troda and OHG tretan. He goes on to assert that the preterite 
participle of the Goth. verb was *knuss from *knutids for *knettds 
and that the accent on the -ta- suffix was responsible for the reduction 
of the original e to vu. As further evidence for an original ¢ in the root 
plus the IE suffix *-to- and for the regular reduction of the strong 
grade e vowel to u, he offers OE hnossian ‘strike’ and compares it 
with OHG hneotan ‘quassare’, the former of which he takes (177) as a 
regular formation from a participle *hnoss, standing for *hnut-td-s, 
analogous to the form which he posits as originally responsible for 
Goth. knussjan. Kégel’s theory was accepted by Streitberg* and by 
Feist,5 who felt that an etymology for knussjan which endeavored to 
establish a connection with IE **geneu ‘knee’ would fail utterly to 
account for the -ss-. But Feist, in the first edition of his Etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch, confused OE hnossian ‘strike’, a form quoted by 
K6égel in connection with knussjan (not as a cognate but merely to 
illustrate his general thesis), with OE cnosstan and cnyssan ‘beat, 
strike’ (the latter of which Feist flagrantly misspells cnyssian), assum- 
ing that Kégel intended to connect etymologically knussjan with OE 
cnyssan and cnossian. This error of Feist’s in interpreting Kégel 
has led many to assume, without further examination, the connection 
of knussjan, cnyssan, and cnossian and to draw conclusions from the 
connection which any careful consideration of the words shows at 
once to be untenable. That the words are related, though in a way 
quite different from any hitherto supposed, is the purpose of the first 
part of this article. 

Before we leave those who in general follow Kégel, we should note 
especially that Hermann Giintert® finds in OHG knetan ‘knead’, G 
kneten ‘knead’, OE cnedan ‘knead’ as against ON knoda ‘knead’ and 
Goth. knussjan, an evidence for schwa secundum, though he, like 
Kégel, makes no statement as to how he surmounts a seemingly im- 
possible semantic barrier. Hirt’ follows both Giintert and Feist, for 
he assumes schwa secundum for ON knoda as against OHG knetan, OE 


‘W. Streitberg, Indogermanische Forschungen 23.117. 

5 In the first edition of his Etymologisches Wérterbuch der gotischen Sprache; 
Halle, Niemeyer, 1909. 

¢ Hermann Giintert, Indogermanische Ablautprobleme 79; Strassburg, Triib- 
ner, 1916. 

7 Hermann Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, vol. 2, Der indogermanische 
Vokalismus 82; Heidelberg, Winter, 1921. 
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cnedan and for ON knosa, OHG knussan, OE cnossian and cnyssian 
(sic) as against OHG knisten. We must notice that though Feist 
and Giintert are obviously his authorities, he does not include Goth. 
knussjan in the series with knosa and cnossian. 

Prior to a closer examination of the cognates of Goth. knussjan 
and the reaching of any independent conclusion, we must first briefly 
examine some other explanations of the form, especially Brugmann’s 
which has been frequently accepted. Brugmann® in connection with 
IE *§nu beside IE **geneu ‘knee’ finds *knu in Germanic ‘in MHG. 
knoche ‘‘Astknorren, Knochen” Ober. Schles. knutzen “auf den knien 
hocken”’, vgl. got. kniu, Stamm kniwa.’ In his note on the form knutzen 
he says ‘Zu *knutjan “knien” war ein *knussus “das Knien” gebildet, 
wovon got. knussjan ‘“‘auf die Knie fallen”.’ Theodore von Grien- 
berger,® Kluge,!® and Falk-Torp" all agree in supposing a *knussus 
‘das Knien’ showing Germanic *knu from IE *gnu to account for 
knussjan. As opposed to all the above views, J. von Fierlinger’ 
takes knussjan from an IE. *§nu-stht or *@nu-sthdéd ‘auf den knien 
befindlich’, assuming that the -sth- of the suffix would become -ss- 
in Germanic in unaccented syllables, and offers by way of evidence 
*kussa-, *kussi- ‘kuss’ from IE *gusté-, *gust-. 

We have seen, then, various explanations for Goth. knussjan, and it 
will be noted that Feist, presumably on the authority of Kégel, con- 
nects OE cnossian with the Goth. verb; that Giintert places knussjan 
in ablaut relationship with OE cnedan, ON knoda, etc.; and that Hirt 
puts both OE cnossian and cnyssan in an analogous series with ON 
knosa as against OHG. knisten, but fails to include knussjan. And 
it is here that the crux of the problem lies. Ké6gel assumes that 
knussjan shows a ¢ in the root plus a Germanic -ta- < IE *-to-suffix 
which regularly develops to -ss-.% Hirt assumes an s in the root in 


8 Brugmann, Gdr.? 2.1.181 and note 1; 445. 

® Theodore von Grienberger, Untersuchungen zur gotischen Wortkunde 141; 
Sitz.-Ber. der k. Akad. der Wiss., Philos.-histor. Klasse, Bd. 142; Wien, 1900. 

10 Friederich Kluge, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache" 312; 
Leipzig, 1934. 

11H. S. Falk and Alf Torp, Norwegisch-Danisches etymologisches Wérterbuch 
1.556 under knzle; Heidelberg, Winter, 1910. 

12 J, von Fierlinger in Kuhns Zeitschrift 27.440, note 2. But this is impossible 
on the face of it, since IE -st- or -sth- always gives Germanic -st-, and the ety- 
mology he cites as proof has never even been suggested before or since. 

13 For the best account of this development see Hermann Hirt, Handbuch des 
Urgermanischen, vol. 1 Laut- und Akzentlehre 120-21; Heidelberg, Winter, 1931. 
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OE cnyssan and cnossian and shows he is in doubt as to knussjan, 
since he includes it neither in the series for which he posits an original 
s in the root, nor in the one for which he assumes an original ¢. In 
other words, OE cnyssan taken by itself could be the result of Germanic 
*knus-jan or *knut-jan. The former stem would become by West 
Germanic gemination *knuss-jan, and then by OE 7-umlaut, cnyssan. 
The development from Germanic *knut-jan would presuppose a parti- 
cipial or nominal formation *knut-td from which *knuss would arise, 
which, plus the causative suffix -jan, would result in cnyssan, after OE 
q-umlaut had operated. But when we consider the phonetic and seman- 
tic equivalent of OE cnyssan, namely OE cnossian, we see immediately 
that the first of the above explanations must be eliminated, since 
cnossian too shows the -ss-, which we have assumed as the result of 
gemination in West Germanic, and there is no cause either for gemina- 
tion or umlaut in cnossian, a weak verb of the second class. Therefore 
we have to assume that whatever the cause for the -ss- in both cnyssan 
and cnossian it was not the result of an original s in the root. 

This fact brings us immediately to the possibility of the association 
of the two OE words with Gothic knussjan. Phonetically they agree 
perfectly, but semantically there appears to be difficulty. As we have 
seen, knussjan has been translated variously as ‘to kneel, to assume the 
position of a suppliant, to be on the knees’, while cnyssan and cnossian"* 
are given as meaning ‘strike, dash, beat, press, overcome’. But if we 
assume that the two OE words and the Goth. word are connected, 
which is almost certain on phonetic grounds alone, there must be a 
semantic connection. Therefore let us examine two of the earliest 
occurrences of each of the OE words. In Beowulf, 1326-28 where 
Hrdédgar is speaking of the dead Aéschere, we read, eazlgestealla, donne 
wé on orlege | hafelan weredon, ponne hniton féban, | eoferas cnysedan ... 
This is usually translated ‘(my) shoulder-companion when we in battle 
protected (our) heads when the foot-troops crashed together, (and) 
the boar-crests (of the helmets) smote’. Instead of ‘smote’ or ‘struck 
together’ or any such rendering for cnysedan, we see immediately that 
such a translation as ‘fell’ or ‘fell humbled’ would fit the picture better, 
and would also supply us with a logical result of the clashing together 
of the armed men. Again in the Seafarer, 6-8, we read ... b&¥r mec 
oft bigeat | nearo nithtwaco xt nacan stefnan, | bonne hé be clifum cnos- 
sad, ... Toller translates the last half-line ‘when it struck the cliffs’. 


4 Bosworth gives only cnyssan which he allies to Goth. knussjan which he 
translates as ‘to press down’. Toller gives cnossian with the meaning ‘strike’. 
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Of course the lines given are not describing a shipwreck, but merely 
a more or less routine, though rigorous, winter voyage. Realizing 
this, both Spaeth’ and Kennedy’® have translated cnossad by ‘drove’, 
though ‘plunge’, which Professor Kennedy suggested to me in conver- 
sation, would be more suitable both for keeping the root-meaning of 
the word and for describing more accurately the picture which the 
poet undoubtedly intended to convey. Even though the poet was 
primarily interested in describing a scene, still it is immediately ap- 
parent that the idea of ‘humbling’ is also contained in the verb. This 
is exemplified best perhaps in such passages as Gaius Julius Cdsere 
Brettas mid gefeohte cnysede,7 where cnyssan should be translated 
‘humbled, brought to terms’ while the secondary semantic extension 
‘beat, overcome’ is easily accounted for. And it is through just such 
expressions as this, coupled with confusion with other roots of similar 
sound but quite different meaning, such as hnossian ‘strike’ (cf. hnitan 
‘clash together’), that the originally intransitive verbs cnyssan, cnossian 
developed transitive functions until finally we have pa cnysest equal- 
ling Lat. elides!” and cnyssan used in such a context as ongan ic wépan 
and mine bréost cnyssan,' ‘I began to weep and beat my breast’. 

It remains, then, for us to account for the Germanic *knu in the 
roots of knussjan, cnyssan and cnossian, as well as to explain the -ss- 
suffix, for the explanation of Brugmann, the only one that now appears 


at all possible, is simply an argumentum ad hoc, since it fails to account 
for OE cnyssan and cnossian. We must agree with Brugmann, however, 
in taking the Germanic *knu as from IE **geneu, a light dissyllabic 
base, the zero plus reduced grade (Z + R) of which will give us *knu 
in Germanic and is attested in Greek by yvié ‘on the knees’ and yvv- 
merevv ‘to fall on the knees’ and in Skt. by pra-jiius ‘on the knees’.'® 
Nor does the suffix -ss-, which can come only from an IE *-ts- (now 


16 J. Duncan Spaeth, Old English Poetry 144; Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1927. Spaeth translates the lines quoted, ‘Watching at night on the 
narrow bow, As she drove by the rocks. ... ’ 

16 Charles W. Kennedy, Old English Elegies 55; Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Kennedy’s translation is, ‘Bitter the watch from the bow 
by night As my ship drove on within sound of the rocks.’ 

17 For the location of this see Bosworth under cnyssan, and Toller under cnys- 
san and cnossian. 

18 The Zero plus Strong (Z + S) grade will give, of course, Germanic *kneu 
‘knee’ from which Goth. kniu, OE cnéo(w), ON. kné, etc. all meaning ‘knee’. 
The abbreviations L, 8S, R, Z are for leagthened grade, strong (normal) grade, 
reduced grade, and zero grade respectively. 
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that we have eliminated the possibility of IE *-t-), longer need trouble 
us, since in Hittite the word for ‘knee’ is genu or génu (S + Ror L + R) 
and the instrumental singular is ganut < IH *Gonéut(s) showing the 
R + S grade. The ablative-instrumental ending in IH was *ts, the 
zero grade of *tos which developed in IE to s in the ablative except in 
the o-stems where we find ¢ as in Skt. ddndi, OLat. dindd. The same 
sandhi conditions are responsible for the Hittite ablative ending z (= ts) 
and the Hittite instrumental in ¢.1® It was obviously, then, this 
same IH *§onéut(s) ‘on the knees, with the knees’, which had been 
preserved in Indo-European as *gnuts®® (Z + R) and which performed 
much the same function in its time as Greek yvvé did in its. The verb 
in Germanic formed from *§nuts was *knussjan ‘to be humbled, to 
fall, to fall humbled, to be downcast’ from which Goth. knussjan, OF 
cnyssan, cnossian, all with the same meanings. But we should notice 
that the original force of the IE *gnuts may have been lost very early in 
Germanic, so that even at the time of the Gothic Bible Ulfilas might 
have felt it necessary to add kniwam in one instance with knussjands 
to be certain that the complete force of yovyrerév was rendered. 
Having established knussjan, cnyssan and cnossian as coming ulti- 
mately from IE **geneu ‘knee’, there remains the task of properly 
classifying many words in the Germanic dialects which have been asso- 


ciated together and with these words under the general meaning ‘to 
strike, beat, injure’. Needless to say, no etymology which includes 
these words in such a grouping can be correct, therefore our purpose 
would best be served if we here attempt a new classification.24 There 
existed in IE a *gne(u)t-, -d-; *gne(u)s-" with the general meaning 


19 Edgar H. Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language 
§§93b, 102, 143c, 196, 197, 197c; Philadelphia, Linguistic Society of America, 1933. 
This explanation of the Hittite instrumental—that it is from IH R (») + S grade 
of root plus zero grade *-ts of the IH « suffix *-tos—is Sturtevant’s. There are, 
of course, other explanations. 

20 Such ‘linguistic fossils’ are common enough; compare for example retention 
of OE ge- in NE handiwork from OE handgeweorc, NE aware, OE ge-wer, archaic 
NE yclept < OE ge-clypod. 

21 The works used for this purpose have been: A. Walde and J. Pokorny, Ver- 
gleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, vol. 1.582-3; Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1930; Franck’s Etymologisch Woordenboek des Nederlandsche Taal’; 
Falk-Torp. vol. 1 (noted above fn. 9); F. Holthausen, Altenglisches etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg, Winter, 1934; W. Wissmann, Nomina post- 
verbalia in den altgermanischen Sprachen, vol. 1, Deverbative 5- Verba 83; 
Gottingen, 1932. 

22 See note 27 below. 
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‘strike, beat, press together’. From the former stem come such forms 
as OE cnedan, ON knoda ‘to knead’; OE cnyttan ‘knit’; OE cnotta, ON 
knitr ‘knot’. From the latter stem come ON knosa ‘to injure with 
blows’, Dan. knuse ‘bruise’, OHG, MD cnussen (also OHG cnusen, 
MD cnésen, cnésen), D kneuzen, all meaning ‘to push, beat’; OE cnyllan 
‘to strike, knell’, MHG kniillen ‘to strike’, from an earlier *knuz-lon. 
Whether either of these roots in IE originally was from **geneu and 
whether there is any ultimate semantic connection between the knees 
and ‘striking’ and ‘beating’ is a question which cannot be decided 
scientifically, though the modern North Scotch dialect form knuse 
(nuse) ‘to bruise’, obviously borrowed from Danish knuse ‘bruise’, 
means as well, according to Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary, ‘to 
press down with the knees; to pommel, beat with the knuckles or fists’. 
However, that may be, it is no doubt through such forms that OE 
cnyssan, cnossian finally came to assume the meaning ‘beat, strike’. 

There is finally one more word, OE cniiwian, to which has been 
wrongly assigned the very popular meaning ‘beat’ due to its supposed 
connection with ON knizja (pret. knidi) ‘to beat, drive up’, or, used 
reflexively ‘to struggle, exert one’s self’. The OE word occurs twice 
in the Leechdoms,” and these occurrences are the only ones in the 
entire body of OE literature. It is necessary to quote the sentence 
immediately preceding the one in which the first instance of the verb 
occurs in order to see its proper meaning. We read, Eft celebonian 
and wudubindels leaf geaces sure wid win gemenge, which Cockayne 
renders, ‘Again let him mingle with wine celandine and woodbine’s 
leaves and the herb cuckoosour’. Then follows in §14, Eft to miclum 
eagece cropleac niboweard and witmexres wyrt niboweard cnua on wine 
let standan twa niht. Now obviously the verbs gemenge and cnua 
are synonymous and the expressions wib win gemenge and cniia on 
wine are exactly parallel. Therefore the correct rendering of the 
passage would be, ‘Again for a severe eye ache, mix (not pound as 
given by Cockayne) in wine the nether part of cropleek and the nether 
part of Whitmar’s wort, let it stand two days.’ The second occurrence 
of the verb is identical in form and meaning, for we read, Gif cneow sar 
ste cnua beolenan and hemlic bebe mid and lege on, which we can trans- 
late, ‘If a knee is sore, mix henbane and hemlock, foment therewith 
and lay on’. That our meaning for cniwian is the correct one is fur- 


23 Leechdoms, Wortcunning and Starcraft of the Anglo-Saxons (ed. O. Coc- 
kayne) 2.32.11, 2.340.15; 3 vols. Rolls Series, London, 1864-66. 
24 Following Cockayne, the quantities of the vowels are not marked. 
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ther attested by the quite frequent occurrences of the form gecniiwian 
in the Leechdoms (2.18.6, 2.12.19, 2.20.3, 2.94.6, 2.322.26, 2.30.6). 
Though Bosworth does not list the word, Toller notes the above in- 
stances and gives as the meaning ‘to pound together’. The first of 
the above references, however, will serve as well as any to strengthen 
our conclusion that the true meaning of the word is ‘mix, mingle’ not 
‘pound’ or ‘beat’, for we have ... genim rudan and wermod, gecnuwa 
and meng wip eced and ele ... or, ‘take rue and wormwood, mix and 
mingle them with vinegar and oil’. 

We are not able, however, to discard on semantic grounds alone the 
connection with ON knyja ‘beat’, but when we take into considera- 
tion OE cnéowian* ‘to have carnal intercourse’, OE cnéow,™ ON kné 
‘generation’, we realize that it is with these words and their cognates 
that cniwian belongs. Now Walde-Pokorny 1.582 and Wissmann 
110 take cnéowian ‘to know carnally’ and cniwian (wrongly translat- 
ing it ‘pound’) from IE *gn-eu with the basic meaning ‘beat’, not 
realizing the correct derivation which is from IE *gen- (beside the 
heavy dissyllabic base **gené) ‘generare’.2 The root also appears in 
Greek 6 yévos and # yovn ‘descent, generation’. Cnéowian ‘to have 
carnal intercourse’, cnéow, and kné ‘generation’ must then go back to 
Gme. *kneu, from IE *gn-eu, that is the zero grade of the root plus 
the -eu- extension which in its turn underwent ablaut gradation.?’ 
Again we may cite the parallel Greek form yoveis ‘father’. Cniiwian 
or cnuwian (we have no way of determining the quantity of the vowel) 
‘mix’ shows either the reduced or zero grade of the -eu- extension, 
that is cniwian would be from IE *gn-su- and cnuwian from IE *gn-u-.”8 

There can be, then, only one explanation for ON knyja ‘beat’. Both 
knyja ‘beat’ and knw ‘knuckle’ must be derived from IE *gnou, the 


25 One should be careful to distinguish this noun and verb from the homo- 
phonic OF cnéowian ‘kneel’ and cnéow ‘knee’, which come, of course, from the 
Z+S grade of IE. **geneu ‘knee’. See O. B. Schlutter in Hoops’ Engl. Studien 
43.306 on the meaning of cnéowian ‘to know carnally’. 

26 T am indebted to my colleague, William M. Austin, who suggested to me that 
cnéowian ‘to know carnally’ and cnéow ‘generation’ must have this etymology. 

27 This -eu-, -u- extension is, of course, common in IE, and, in fact, it is only 
by assuming this -u- in the IE root *gne(u)t that we can place OE cnedan ‘knead’ 
from IE. *gnet- (cf. OChSI. gnetq, gnesti ‘driicken’) with ON knoda ‘knead’ and 
OE cnotta ‘knot’ with ON kniir ‘knot’, the latter from IE *gnoudés. 

28 It should be noted that OE cnésl, OS cnédsal, OHG knuosal ‘family’ all 
show the Z + S grade of IE **gend- ‘know’. See Hirt, Der indogermanische 
Vokalismus 180. 
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Z + R grade of **geneu ‘knee’, and the verb in ON must have meant 
originally ‘to beat with the knuckles or fists’, just as Danish kno or 
knoe ‘knuckle’ (cf. ON kniz) can be compared with a modern Nor- 
wegian dialect form knua ‘beat with the knuckles’.2® As for the 
apparent semantic difficulty of deriving a word for ‘knuckle’ from an 
IE word for ‘knee’, we have only to refer again to the North Scotch 
dialect form knuse which means beside ‘bruise’ also ‘to press down 
with the knees’ and ‘to beat with the knuckles or fists’. 


29 See Falk-Torp under kno and knuge. 





HITTITE EVIDENCE AGAINST FULL-GRADE 0 


E. H. Sturtevant 


YaLe UNIVERSITY 


The familiar doctrine that Primitive Indo-European possessed a 
full-grade (accented) vowel o derives from Ferdinand de Saussure.! 
His thesis was that in addition to 6 in ablaut relation to é there was 
another vowel which appeared in Greck and Italic as 6 and which was 
due to the influence of a certain lost consonant of undefined character. 
He had three reasons for this assumption: (1) Greek and Italic present 
in certain words an 6 that is not observed to alternate with @. (2) 
Greek and Italic o in open syllables corresponds to Indo-Iranian 4, 
according to ‘Brugmann’s law’; but sometimes Graeco-Italic o corre- 
sponds to Indo-Iranian a in open syllables, and de Saussure held that 
such pairs came from the full-grade, non-ablauting 0. (3) Armenian 
usually responds to Graeco-Italic o with o, but in certain words with a, 
and in these words again de Saussure found full-grade, non-ablauting 
o. A fourth reason was later supplied by Zubaty,? who held that in 
Lithuanian full-grade 6 appears as uo while original 6 in ablaut relation 
with e or é appears as 0. 

In 1900 Holger Pedersen’ showed that there is no correlation between 
the four lines of assumed evidence. Indo-Iranian frequently has a 
in an open syllable beside Graeco-Italic o in ablaut with e (e.g. Skt. 
katards :Gk. worepos). Armenian a sometimes corresponds to o in 
ablaut with e (e.g. asr ‘fleece’ : Gk. oxos ‘fleece’, réxw ‘comb’). Lithu- 
anian wo sometimes appears in the e-series (e.g. Lith. stodzaz, Olcel., 
OE sét ‘soot’: IE sed- ‘sit’). Armenian a never corresponds with 
Indo-Iranian a in an open syllable when this represents Indo-European 
o. Lithuanian wo sometimes appears alongside of Armenian o (e.g. 
Lith. wodziu ‘smell’: Arm. hot ‘odor’). There remains, therefore, 
only the fact that the relatively few languages that distinguish o 


1 Mémoire sur le systéme primitif des voyelles dans les langues indo-europé- 
ennes 96-116 (1879) = Recueil des publications scientifiques 90-109. 

2 BB 18.241-66 (1892). 

3 KZ 36.86-103. 
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both from e and from a not infrequently exhibit o in a word-group that 
nowhere presents an indubitable e. 

This state of affairs, as presented by Meillet and especially Pedersen, 
led Brugmann to withdraw his former adherence to de Saussure in 
this matter; he says (KVG 74): 

Die Ansicht, dass es im Uridg. zwei qualitativ verschiedene 
o-Vokale gegeben habe ... , steht auf schwachen Fiissen. 

Hirt‘ justifies his assumption of a full-grade o as follows: 

Ausser den zahlreichen Wo6rtern mit 6, neben denen solche 
mit e stehen, gibt es aber eine ganze Reihe, neben denen keine 
mit e auftreten. Das kann in einzelnen Fallen auf Zufall beruhen, 
indem die Worte mit e verloren gegangen sind, aber in der Haupt- 
sache diirfte von einem Zufall keine Rede sein, da die Falle zu 
zahlreich sind. 

He goes on to say that the supposed Indo-Iranian and Armenian 
evidence for two original o-vowels is illusory. Hirt® is, however, 
inclined to accept the doctrine that Lithuanian, with certain excep- 
tions, still distinguishes between full-grade 6 and 6 in ablaut with 
e or @. 

This feature, like so many others of our reconstructed Primitive 
Indo-European, has within recent years come to stand in a very dif- 
ferent light as a result of newly discovered linguistic material and the 
more or less general acceptance of the laryngeal hypothesis. Conse- 
quently the whole question must presently be reexamined. The 
purpose of this paper, however, is more modest; I plan merely to 
examine the additional evidence from Hittite. 

The new Hittite material removes a number of the words from the 
list of those that seem to contain full-grade o by giving us forms with 
full-grade e or a, and thus compelling us to assign the previously known 
forms to the o-grade. Full-grade in e is attested by the following: 

Hitt. nekuz ‘evening’, nekuz (gen.) mehur ‘time of evening’ : Lat. 
nox ‘night’. The full-grade appears also in Hittite verb forms nekuzz 
(act. pres. 3 sg.) and nekuttat (midd. pret. 3 sg.). Walter Couvreur® 
has recently discussed this etymology and has satisfactorily explained 
the phonology involved. He wrongly translates nekuz as ‘night’; 
apparently he does not know Sommer’s’ proof that the meaning is 


4 Idg. Gramm. 2.29 (1921). 

5 Idg. Gramm. 2.32 f. 

6 De Hettitische #, een bijdrage tot de studie van het Indo-Europeesche 
vocalisme 171-3 (1937). 

7 Boghazk6i-Studien 7.32-6 (1922). 
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‘night-fall’ or something similar. He objects particularly to my* 
suggestion that the active verb means ‘he goes to bed’ or ‘he undresses’. 
Since this suggestion of mine has never been presented as clearly as it 
should be, I take this opportunity to restate it. Sommer (36) sug- 
gested that the middle nekuttat (KBo. 5.8.3.19) meant ‘es wurde 
Abend’, and when I found the active nekuzz in the Yale Hittite tablet = 
VBoT 24.1.10, I at first® translated it ‘evening comes’, assuming that 
active and middle were precisely equivalent. Later I saw that Hitt. 
nekuz and nekumanza ‘naked’ might easily be parallel derivatives of 
the same root; nekuz seems to be a verbal noun in the suffix -i- from 
the verbal root neku-, and nekumanza a derivative in the possessive 
suffix -mant- from the corresponding root noun. The precise mean- 
ings to be assumed are necessarily conjectural, but the requirements of 
the situation seem to be fully met if we suppose that the active verb 
neku- means ‘undress, go to bed’. In VBoT 24.1.10 the context pro- 
vides a suitable subject: ‘When he goes to bed, upon the sacrificer ... ’!° 
Then the impersonal middle would have to mean ‘people undress, 
people go to bed, it is bed-time’ (cf. Lat. pugnatur ‘people fight, there 
is fighting’). The verbal noun nekuz should mean ‘undressing, going 
to bed, bed-time, evening’; the Indo-European meaning ‘night’ is 
an easy development from the point where the Hittite stops. In 
order to connect the meaning of nekumanza we must suppose that 
the root noun neku- meant ‘nakedness’. But, whatever one may 
think of the original meaning of Hitt. nekuz and of its connection with 
nekumanza, there is no doubt of its connection with IE nokt(2)- ‘night’. 

Hitt. nekumanza ‘naked’ : Lat. niidus, OIr. nocht, Lith. niogas, etc. 
In my opinion these words belong to the same group as those dis- 
cussed in the preceding paragraph; I list them separately because 
OlIr. nocht has hitherto held an independent place in the question of 
full-grade 0, and because some who do not accept the connection of 
Hitt. nekuz and nekumanza nevertheless accept the connection of 
nekumanza and OlIr. nocht. Several of the Indo-European words for 
‘naked’ evidently differ altogether from the Hittite word in their 
formative material. The Indo-Iranian and Greek words, however, 
seem to be more closely connected; while Hittite contains the suffix 
-ment- in zero grade (IH négu-mnt-), they show the equivalent suffix 
-men- in zero grade plus the thematic vowel. Gk. yuuvos must come 


8 JAOS 52.10 f., HG 122 f. 
® TAPA 58.7 (1928). 
10 Cf, Sturtevant and Bechtel, Hittite Chrestomathy 106 f. 
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from *ngu-mnés; how the initial nasal was lost is not clear, but lost 
it must have been if we are to connect the word with this group at all 
(see my suggestion in Lana. 6.222). Av. mayno (< *naymas?) and 
Skt. nagnds seem to imply Indo-Iranian negmnéds, and this may be a 
contamination of IE ngumnés with nogwmonés. 

Hitt. beda- ‘dig’ : Lat. fodio ‘dig’. It seems strange that this Latin 
word should ever have been thought to contain full-grade 0, in view of 
Lith. bedu ‘dig’. It is to be hoped that the discovery of the Hittite 
cognate will suffice to convince everyone of what was already clear 
enough. I have recently suggested" that the Hittite word should be 
connected with IE bheid- ‘split, cleave’; but all will agree that the 
etymology now proposed is semantically preferable. The full grade 
of the roots bhezd- and bhedh- would appear the same in Hittite, and no 
other grade of beda- ‘dig’ has yet come to light. In my recent article 
I undertook to prove that we must read the Hittite word be-da- rather 
than pid-da-; the new etymology is quite as cogent as the other in 
this respect, for neither original d nor original dh can be written double 
in Hittite. 

It is well known that in several words the recognition of a full-grade 
o is tied up with the wide-spread but nevertheless doubtful assump- 
tion that in prehistoric Latin ov became av under certain circumstances. 
Such pairs as Lat. lavo : Gk. \dw ‘wash’, Lat. caveo ‘be on one’s guard’ : 
Gk. xoém ‘perceive’, Lat. cavus ‘cave’ : Gk. xéor; ‘hollows’ (Hesych.) 
may be assigned to the a/o-series or they may be assigned to the o- 
series on the assumption that the Latin av is secondary.” 

Probably the strongest piece of evidence in favor of the assumed 
Latin change is furnished by the pair lavo :\ow. Many of the other 
pairs involve doubtful etymologies, or concern words of doubtful 
authenticity, while several of them involve difficulties for the exact 
formulation of the law.“ It is precisely this clearest case that Hittite 
definitely assigns to the a/o-series. 

Hitt. lah(h)u-, lah(h)uwa- ‘pour’, lahhus ‘basin, bowl’ : Lat. lavo 
‘wash’. There can no longer be any doubt that Hittite h has two 
different values and that one of these is the representative of an ori- 
ginal laryngeal of a-color (which I write x, following Sapir). The two 


11 LANG. 13.286 f. (1937). 

12 So Brugmann, Grundriss 12.155; Hirt, Idg. Gramm. 2.181. 

13 Cf. Fay, Studies in Honor of Gildersleeve 189-203. 

14 See Kretschmer, KZ 37.274-6; Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and 
Latin 84. 
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values of h initial can be distinguished only by etymology, but the 
medial h from x may often be detected by double writing.” The 
Hittite verb for ‘pour’ is usually written with single h, but there are 
at least three instances of the double writing: la-ah-hu-u-wa-i1 (KUB 
9.31.2.9), la-a-ah-hu-wa-tin (KUB 13.3.3.2), la-ah-hu-tin (KUB 13. 
3.2.28). The noun is always written with hh. This proves that we 
are dealing with Indo-Hittite lézu- and IE ldéw-;!* Latin lavo therefore 
contains a full-grade vowel, while Greek \dw must be assigned to the 
o-grade. 

This elimination of the strongest evidence for the assumed change of 
ov to av in prehistoric Latin, tips the scales in favor of the alternative 
explanation in the remaining cases. As far as the alternation be- 
tween Latin av and Greek o(¢) is etymologically secure we may confi- 
dently ascribe it to the a/o-series. 

In four Hittite word-groups initial h precedes an a that seems at 
first sight capable of being identified with a full-grade o."” 

Hitt. haras, gen. haranas ‘eagle’ : Gk. dpus. 

Hitt. hark- ‘be destroyed’: OIr. orgaim ‘ich schlage, erschlage’, 
Gallic Orgetoriz.'® 

Hitt. hastat :Gk. écréov, Lat. os ‘bone’. 

Hitt. happar ‘price’, happara(e)-, happtra(e)- ‘sell’, hap(p)tris ‘town’ : 
Lat. opus ‘work’. This etymology was proposed by Sapir, loc. cit., 


when he supposed that the Hittite noun meant ‘business transaction’. 


16 The prevailing value of Hittite h as representing an a-colored laryngeal was 
originally maintained by Kurylowicz, Symbolae Grammaticae in Honorem 
Ioannis Rozwadowski 95-104 (1927). This doctrine has been slightly modified 
by its author in Etudes indo-européennes 27-76, 253-5, and it has been widely 
accepted. Reference should be made to an independent treatment by Couvreur, 
De Hettitische fh, een bijdrage tot de studie van het Indo-Europeesche vocalisme 
(1937). The existence of a second value of Hittite h has been recognized by 
Sapir, Lana. 10.276 fn. 4 (1934); Couvreur, op. cit. 140-6, 189-94, 252-6; Sturte- 
vant, Lana. 12.186, 210-13, 14.12 f. While there is difference of opinion about 
this second value of Hitt. h, all the scholars named are agreed that the double 
writing of Hittite h indicates an original laryngeal of a-color. 

16 Couvreur, De Hettitische # 189-94 (1937), did not know of the double h in 
forms of the verb, and so, by denying the connection of lahhus ‘basin’, he was 
able to equate Hitt. lahu- with Gk. \éw on the basis of *loyu-. This is no longer 
possible. 

17 Couvreur, De Hettitische } 141-3, finds full-grade o after the assumed o- 
colored laryngeal in the first three of these. Sapir, Lana. 12.179 and fn. 15, finds 
the same initial group in the fourth word in our list. The remaining words in 
which Couvreur finds this initial group do not deserve serious consideration. 

18 Cuny, RHA 2.204 f. 
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In spite of the subsequent correction of meaning and of the fact that 
the Hittite noun is an r/n-stem and the Latin noun an s-stem, the 
etymology still seems possible, although far from certain. 

There are two difficulties in the way of tracing initial ha- in these 
words to original yo- (I follow Sapir in writing y for his assumed o- 
colored laryngeal). In the first place Hittite exhibits several words 
that have no h, but that have as strong a claim as any to a full-grade o. 

Hitt. ais, gen. zssas : Lat. 6s, gen. dris, Skt. dsdé ‘mouth’, Lith. wostas 
‘mouth of a river’. The discovery of the Hittite word makes it neces- 
sary to revise the current opinion that the Indo-European word con- 
tains an original du. Hence we must give up the connection with 
Skt. osthas ‘lip’ and the words for ‘ear’ (Lat. auris, etc.); but these 
etymologies had little in their favor anyway. Hitt. azs and Lat. ds 
both derive from IH 6(2)s with lengthened grade 6. 

Hitt. para ‘before, forth, henceforth’ : Gk. rpo, Skt. pra, Lat. pré, 
Av. fra.'® 

Hitt. pas- ‘swallow’ or ‘drink’ : Gk. 7t&ua ‘a drink’, Lat. podtid ‘a 
drinking, a drink’.?° 

Hitt. da- ‘take’ : Gk. diéwu, Lith. diotz ‘give’.?° 

The second difficulty with tracing Hitt. h to an o-colored laryngeal 
is the rather strong, although limited, evidence in favor of interpreting 
h in its second value as representing the glottal stop, that is, the laryn- 
geal that had no influence upon vowel quality.? 

weh- (pret. 1 sg. ui-e-hu-un, midd. pres. 3 sg. t-e-ha-at-ta, u-e-ha-at- 
ta-ri, pl. t-e-ha-an-ta-ri, ti-e-ha-an-da-ri) ‘turn’ : Lat. viére ‘weave’. 
I have long been convinced?! that this Hittite verb must be connected 
with the Indo-European roots wei-, wendh-, wer-, wel- ‘turn’, but I 
have just recently seen the more precise relationship here posited. 
The laryngeal hypothesis requires us to trace Lat. wére to an ablaut 
base weyé’-, and the presence of the laryngeal is further evidenced by 
the long vowel of Lat. vitis ‘grape vine’, Lith. vgtz ‘turn’, and Skt. 


19 On this word see Sturtevant, Mélanges Boisacq. 

20 Couvreur, De Hettitische # 205-7 (1937), rejects these etymologies, as he 
must in order to maintain his thesis; but see Sturtevant, Lana. 14.76 f. 

20a Since this paper was sent to the printer I have become convinced that 
Hittite h written single between vowels represents not’, but a voiced sound 
corresponding to 2; cf. Speiser’s Notes on Hurrian Phonology in JAOS 58. I 
should now employ y instead of’ in reconstructing the Indo-Hittite prototype 
of weh-, sehur, mehur, etc. It follows that y did not induce o-color in a neigh- 
boring vowel any more than ’ did. 

21 See Lana. 4.161, 12.186. 
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vitds ‘twined, entwined’ (zero grade *wi’t- > IE wit-). The Skt. 
present vdyati ‘weaves’ must then be traced to IH wéyv’- > IE wéye- 
with the familiar shift to the thematic conjugation. The first full- 
grade of the same base would be *wéye’- > IH wéi’- > Hitt. weh-. 
This etymology accounts easily for Hittite h in full-grade forms before 
an ending beginning with a vowel (e.g. pret. 1 sg. wehun, midd. wehatta). 
Since ’ before a consonant was lost, forms like wehzi must be analogical. 
The weak-grade wah- (e.g. 3 pl. wahanzt, part. wahanza) must be due 
to the influence of such inherited pairs as es- : as- ‘be’, wess- : wass- 
‘clothe’, ses- : sas- ‘sleep’. 

Hitt. sehur ‘urination, urine’ : OIcel. sirr ‘sour’, saurr ‘male semen’, 
Lat. sémen.” 

Hitt. mehur ‘time’ : IE mé- ‘measure’ ;” for the semantics, cf. Goth. 
mél ‘time’, OIcel. mal, OE mé#l ‘measure, point of time, mealtime’, 
ete. 

It is perfectly clear that Hittite loses the glottal stop before con- 
sonants (epzz ‘takes, begins’: Skt. dpnoti ‘obtains’, Lat. coépz ‘I began’). 
There is, as far as I know, conclusive evidence for its preservation only 
in the intervocalic position, although it may also have survived ini- 
tially before vowels,?* and between a consonant and a vowel. 

If, then, we refuse to derive the initial h of Hitt. haras, hark-, and 
hastat from an o-colored laryngeal we must reconstruct the Indo- 
Hittite archetypes of Gk. dps, Olr. orgaim, and Lat. os as zorn-, 
zorg-, and xost- or as ’orn-, ’org-, and ’ost-. Of the corresponding 
Hittite words haras and hastai probably are also o-grade forms (IH 
zor(n)- and zxosti- or ’or(n)- and ’ostt-), but harkzt ‘is destroyed’ may 
perfectly well be a full-grade form (IH zdrg-ti or ’érg-tz). 

Hittite, then, establishes a full-grade in e beside Lat. nox ‘night’, 
OIr. nocht ‘naked’, Lat. fodio ‘dig’, a full-grade a beside Gk. dow ‘wash’, 
and probably in all other words that show Lat. av beside Gk. o(¢). 
We must further assume either full-grade a or full-grade e beside Gk. 
dpus ‘bird’, Olr. orgaim ‘I destroy’, Gk. écréov ‘bone’, and perhaps 
beside Lat. opus ‘work’. 

This so far reduces the number of apparent instances of full-grade 
o that there remains little plausibility in assuming such a full-grade 
vowel, unless additional evidence can be adduced from Tocharian or 


22 See Sturtevant, Lana. 12.184 f. 

23 | do not know of any valid reason for accepting the usual dogma of de Saus- 
sure’s followers that we must assume an initial glottal stop for all words that 
would otherwise begin with @ or 6. 
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some other language. Hittite has so far presented no evidence for a 
full-grade in e beside any of the so-called heavy bases in which full- 
grade 6 has been thought to appear, but such bases are few in number, 
and the laryngeal hypothesis removes the category of heavy bases 
from our grammatical system; if IE dé- ‘give’ is a full-grade form, it 
comes from earlier *doy- and thus belongs in the same category as 
the assumed full-grade IE low- ‘wash’, etc. Consequently there is no 
reason for treating IE o and 6 separately; both vowels seem to indi- 
cate o-grade, unless they are of secondary origin. 





PHONOLOGICAL SHIFTING IN AMERICAN NORWEGIAN 


Ermnar HAvuGEN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Problems connected with the borrowing of words from language to 
language have occupied the attention of many linguists. In most 
cases this attention has been focused on languages of the remote past, 
where opportunity for first-hand phonetic observation has been cut 
off entirely. In the meanwhile borrowing has been going on within 
the United States on a scale rarely equalled in history, between English 
on the one hand and all the immigrant languages on the other. Here 
it becomes possible to record by modern means and to study by modern 
methods the phonetic form of each word in each of its incarnations, 
foreign, American, or hybrid. In the following study of one such 
dialect the writer wishes to present a concrete instance of the possi- 
bilities inherent in this kind of research. 

My informant concerning the particular dialect of American Nor- 
wegian here discussed is Mr. Odin Anderson, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin without previous training in linguistics, whose 
interest had been aroused to the extent that he spent many weary 
hours preparing a tentatively complete list of the words employed in 
his Norwegian dialect. That this list is not actually complete is shown 
by the fact that it contains only some 5500 words (of which about 1300 
are English loanwords), which is probably too little for any actual 
language. In spite of this, it must be regarded as an impressive con- 
tribution toward complete knowledge of this very interesting dialect. 
The gathering of words has reached a point at which new words do 
not suggest themselves easily, but come to mind only rarely and for- 
tuitously. 

This vocabulary represents the speech of a specific family living near 
the town of Blair in western Wisconsin, in the midst of a solidly Nor- 
wegian country community. No living member of this family has 
ever seen Norway,! and my informant is a third generation immigrant. 
His grandfather and greatgrandfather emigrated from Norway and 


1 Previous to the summer of 1937, when my informant visited Norway. 
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settled in this locality in 1854, when it was still a wilderness. In spite 
of the early date of settlement it is only within the past decade that 
the younger generation has been breaking away from the linguistic 
tradition of its ancestors. The strength of religious conformity has 
been a factor in this retention, for the church represents one of the 
few cultural traditions that were bodily transferred to American soil 
by these immigrants. In most other fields their Americanization has 
been rapid and complete, antedating by far the linguistic transition 
which is only now taking place. 

The linguistically dominant members of my informant’s family, as 
well as most of their neighbors, derive their speech from the Nor- 
wegian dialect of Solgr, a district in southeastern Norway, about 60 
kilometers northeast of Oslo and immediately adjacent to the Swedish 
border. When the speakers of this dialect were transplanted to 
American soil and subjected to constant and powerful influence from 
the surrounding American milieu, a more or less gradual transformation 
of their speech became inevitable. They brought with them the capacity 
of forming certain linguistic signals with which they had manipulated 
their old environment. Having been accustomed to spin and weave 
their own clothes, prepare their own shoes, do their own blacksmithing, 
they had a wide and detailed terminology in these fields. Being 
orthodox Lutherans, they were well trained in the distinctions of the 
faith, though their vocabulary here was not native and local, but 
inculcated in school and church from Catechism and Explanation. 
Although their principal occupation both in Norway and in America 
was farming, it was far from identical in the two countries. In their 
old home most of them had lived under a self-contained economy, 
while in Wisconsin they had to market their produce and use the money 
to purchase factory-made products. They were met by new types of 
implements, new kinds of barns and houses, new conditions of agricul- 
ture, and even some of the old objects seemed unfamiliar in these 
strange surroundings. All these novel objects and situations demanded 
new linguistic signals if the proper responses were to be made. In most 
cases the new signals were chosen from the system already present, 
namely the English language, and simply added to the store of word- 
patterns in their minds. At the same time the word clusters centering 
around the old technical processes and implements were gradually 
forgotten, and were of course not transmitted to the next generation. 
In some such fashion there has come about a complete rearrangement 
of the word material in our American Norwegian dialect, with the 
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undiscarded Norwegian words and the newly acquired English words 
together forming new word-clusters just as inseparable and stable as 
the old ones. 

The process here hastily and inadequately sketched is of course a 
well-known phenomenon, characteristic of all foreign dialects in America, 
as well as of all languages not in complete isolation. It is generally 
referred to under the inaccurate metaphor of ‘borrowing’, and the 
result is called a ‘mixed language’, a description which is true only 
from a historical point of view. These terms obscure the fact that 
what has really taken place is a shift in structure and emphasis, corre- 
lated to a shift in cultural and social form. The basic vocabulary 
patterns of the language are gradually moving towards English and 
are thereby easing the eventual transition to the phonetic and morpho- 
logical patterns of that language. 

When, however, the speakers of a language are under such constant 
influence from another language, it is possible to observe also changes 
in the phonological pattern analogous to those of the vocabulary. 
The old distinctions of sound may be broken down, new distinctions 
may arise, and the result is a new structure which easily accommo- 
dates the new vocabulary that constantly streams into the language. 
To illustrate this progressive shifting of structure I shall describe the 
history of two sound ranges in the dialect of my Blair informant. 

The dialect of Solgr in Norway has four distinguishable sounds within 
the range usually known as ‘liquids’. It has a tongue-trilled 7, an 
untrilled, palatal retroflex r (7), a clear dental J, and a so-called ‘thick’ 
l, which is really identical with the untrilled r except for a final flap of 
the tongue.? In my informant’s speech (as apparently in that of 
many other Norwegians in America) the flap is lost, so that retroflex 
r and ‘thick’ 1 become indistinguishable. This is not a significant loss, 
as the two sounds cannot occur in phonemic opposition to one another.’ 
There are accordingly three distinct sounds in the liquid range of my 
informant’s dialect: r, 7, 1. These sounds are not wholly independent 
of one another. Ther cannot occur before dentals, where it alternates 
with r (stor ‘big’, neuter stort). The 1 does not usually occur in certain 
positions (e.g. after labial consonants, or back vowels), where it 


2 Amund Larsen, Lydleren i den solgrske Dialekt iser i den Forhold til Old- 
sproget. Vid.-Selsk. Skr. II, Hist-filos. K1., 1894. No. 4.18 (Kristiania, 1894). 

’ Words ending in ‘thick’ | acquire retroflex r instead when a dental (I, n, t, d) 
follows. 
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generally alternates with ‘thick’ J, or (in my informant’s speech) 
with 7.4 
If we compare this scheme with that of the American English liquids, 
we see certain striking facts. English has only two sounds in this 
range, land 7. The lis darker than the Solgr 1, but the 7 is untrilled 
and retroflex so that it approximates the Solgr r very closely. If we 
compare the sounds of the two languages on the basis of their physio- 
logical (and acoustic) resemblance, their relation might be somewhat 
as follows: 
American English Solgr 
r (trilled) 
r (untrilled) r (untrilled) 
1 (dark) 
1 (clear) 


An offhand examination of this diagram might lead one to suppose that 
any English words adopted into the sound system of Solgr would keep 
the untrilled 7 for English 7 and / for English 1. 

But a study of the words in question shows quite a different situation. 
The words of English origin being used by our third-generation speaker 
of Solgr which contain r may be divided into the following groups. 
In a group which we shall call R-1, English r has become Solgr trilled r. 


In another group, R-2, r has become untrilled 7, even though it was 
not situated before n, 1, t, or d. In a third group, R-3, r has also be- 
come untrilled 7; this group includes all words in which the 7 appeared 


‘ According to the previously cited work by Amund Larsen (a native of the 
district and an eminent linguist) 1 becomes cacuminal in the following situa- 
tions: intervocalic or final, when it is short and follows some other vowel than 7, 
t:, and et (121-2); before labial and velar consonants (98, 102); before dentals 
without following consonant (122); after y before 7 (123); after labial and velar 
consonants (104, 106). In all positions exceptions may occur in the case of late 
loan words: smal a., sal m., silke m., salme m., kler a., kldver m., stdvvel m. 

5 In pronouncing [r] and []] the tongue elevation is almost identical with that of 
American [r] (retroflex tongue-point and tongue-blade semivowel); cf. Kenyon, 
American Pronunciation’ 44, and Larsen 14 and 18. From personal observation 
I should say that Norwegian [r] is tenser than American [r], with more lateral 
contraction and a larger resonance chamber. The []] is distinguished from [r] 
solely by a slap of the tongue point on the alveolar ridge at the moment of release; 
as there is no slap before a following dental, the two are not distinguished in 
this position even in the original dialect. In my informant’s speech the slap is 
entirely lacking, so that his [r] and []] are indistinguishable. Several of his 
transcriptions show confusion of these sounds. 
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before n, 1, £; or d. ‘The words containing / may be divided as follows: 
L-1, those in which English J became r in the positions where this 
sound occurs for / in Solgr, and L-2, those in which English | became 
Solgr J in all positions. To give a clear perspective of the situation, 
the relationships may be diagrammed as follows: 


American English English Loanwords in Solgr 
American Solgr 


r (trilled) 





r (untrilled) r (untrilled) 


1 (dark) sin 1 (clear) 

If we consider words containing the same sounds as constituting ‘word- 
sound’ groups, the change occurring here may be described as a breaking 
up of such groups. The word-sound group R. has been split between 
trilled and untrilled 7, and the group L between clear J and untrilled r. 

In the history of languages this phenomenon is common enough, but 
it is usually part of a combinatory sound change. Here there is nothing 
in the sound or form of the words to suggest that we are dealing with 
a typical ‘sound law’. Instead it becomes necessary to consider the 
meaning, the frequency, and the probable date of introduction of these 
words into the dialect. The words in group R-1 and group L-1 are 
all simple, everyday words which must have become part of the immi- 
grants’ vocabulary soon after arrival. They are words like barrel, 
beer, country, crackers, drag, grab, radish, reap, screen, street, tramp, 
blanket, bluff, plenty, plug (of tobacco). In groups R-2 and L-2, how- 
ever, we find words of more recent vintage and less frequent occurrence, 
such as airmail, ampere, arithmetic, ballbearing, bracelet, camera, detour, 
protection, writing desk. Some of these may even be said to have an 
insecure foothold in the dialect, e.g. writing desk, which is said to 
alternate with the semi-Norwegian skrivadesk. In groups 1, then, 
sounds are substituted as if the speakers had been aware of the spelling 
equivalents, while in the latter groups the words are taken over with 
their nearest acoustic equivalent. 

Group R-3 falls outside this development, in that here the English 
r was prevented from becoming trilled r by the following dental; in 
the system of Solgr only untrilled 7 can occur in this position. Hence 
the words in this group are ambiguous and include old words like 
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barn, cart, cord, as well as newer ones like cornstarch and department: 
There are more words belonging to this group than is immediately 
apparent. A number of words ending in 7 must obviously have en- 
tered the dialect early, and are in all other respects thoroughly assimi- 
lated. Examples of these are fair (n.), river, sewer, and square (n.). 
In river the first r is trilled, but not the last, so that this would seem to 
make its classification difficult. The explanation is a striking con- 
firmation of our grouping: these words are all borrowed as masculine 
nouns, with the ending -n in the definite form. They also belong to 
the type of words that are more common in the definite than in the 
indefinite form, and in this form the r remained necessarily retroflex: 
['fe-rn], ['révern], ['siirn], ['skve-rn]. By false subtraction a new 
indefinite was then formed, still retaining the retroflex 7. This is the 
only possible explanation of the striking forms which the word barn 
received in this and other dialects. The indefinite form is dissyllabic, 
and lacks the n: ["ba:ra], with a regularly formed plural ["ba-ror], 
definite ["ba-ra]. All of these forms must have arisen from a dissyl- 
labic definite singular ["ba:r'n], ‘the barn’, in which the 7 was kept 
untrilled by the following n. 

A parallel development can be shown for the long rounded vowels 
o and u. The characteristic of the Solgr dialect most noticeable to 
other Norwegians is its treatment of 0, u, and y. O is articulated a 
shade higher than usual even in Eastern Norway, and u is fronted and 
overrounded, so that the o and wu impress other Norwegians as respec- 
tively u and y. Y on the other hand is unrounded, so that it becomes 
identical with general Norwegian 7. As a result the vowels o and u 
are markedly different from their English kinsmen. The relationship 
may be roughly diagrammed as follows: 


American English Solgr 
i 
u Oo 
Oo 


& 
A) 


American u approximates most nearly to Solgr o, but American o is 
rather higher than Solgr 4.® 


_*A comparison of the descriptions in Larsen 12-13, and Kenyon 66, indicate 
that the American sounds are respectively high, mid, and low back rounded, 
while the Solgr sounds are high central, high back, and low back rounded. This 
leaves the mid back position unoccupied, where American [o] is imported. 
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If we now examine the situation in American Solgr, we find that in 
the loanwords borrowed from American English, a new vowel distinc- 
tion has been introduced, so that instead of two oppositions in this 
range, there are three. 


American English American English Solgr 
Loanwords in 
American Solgr 


v-s 
U-2 
Q-} 


’ ti i 








A) & & 





Here, as with L and R, we can divide the loanwords into two groups, 
the early groups in which English o and u became Solgr o and wu, in 
spite of the great dissimilarity of these sounds, and the late groups in 
which u was made into its nearest acoustic equivalent 0, and the Amer- 
ican o was introduced bodily into the vowel pattern. The new pattern, 
accordingly, distinguishes between two o’s, the o! of the ~ld dialect, 
and the o? of American English. Words from groups 1 are: coat, vote; 
deuce, flu, lose, sewer, tools, tube. Words from groups 2 are: avenue, 
bluebird, bootlegger, nephew, perfume; banjo, calico, crowbar, earphone, 
explode, roadster, swallow. A striking example of this division is the 
word poker, which has been borrowed in both groups. The game is 
rendered with Solgr o ['po':ker], and accordingly belongs to group 
Q-1. But the implement, which entered the family vocabulary in 
recent years when a furnace was installed, is rendered with English o 
["po?-ker). 

It thus appears that in each of these groups we are dealing with 
substantially the same phenomenon. We have found a series of cri- 
teria by which early and late loans can be distinguished in this par- 
ticular dialect. By means of these four sounds we can divide the words 
which contain them into three groups: Group 1, wholly assimilated; 
Group 2, partly assimilated, and Group 3, ambiguous. It may be 
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asked: what happens if more than one of these sounds occur in one 
word? In the overwhelming majority of words their classification 
agrees; e.g. in Group 1: r and w in spring-tooth, r and o! in lawnmower; 
and in Group 2: 7 and wu in detour, proof, and prove. However, the 
component parts of compounds frequently fall into two different classes. 
In the word hardwarestore, the partly assimilated ["ha:rdwe'r] has 
combined with the wholly assimilated [st&-r] into a compound in which 
each part retains itsform. As the w of hardware shows, the four sounds 
given above are not the only criteria for such division into two groups; 
in general, the presence of w and d3 instead of v andj are also indicative 
of words belonging to Group 2. 

Armed with these criteria, it becomes possible to look for further dis- 
tinctions between the two groups. If we segregate the words whose 
classification is determined as above, and study their development, we 
soon see that we are dealing with two radically distinct processes. A 
large part of the vocabulary can be classed as belonging to a presum- 
ably earlier stratum of borrowing. In this part it can be shown in 
detail how the system of the Norwegian language was the determinant 
in the treatment given English loanwords. In this process the spelling 
was clearly of secondary importance, for most English words give but 
little clue to their true pronunciation. As will be shown in greater 
detail elsewhere, we are dealing here with a genuinely systematic 
transference, where the habitual pattern of the receiving language was 
of greater importance than the phonetic similarity of the sounds. 

In the second group the English system is seen to be dominant, and 
has imposed itself on the Norwegian. The phonetic equivalence be- 
comes more exact, and the systematic assimilation less complete. 
This is clearly due to increasing familiarity with the sound system of 
English on the part of the speakers. While the earliest immigrants 
were both unable and unwilling to introduce English sounds into their 
language, the younger generations have shown no such reluctance. 
Most of them are probably bilingual, at least to the extent of using 
English in business and other outside relationships. Why have they 
then not reintroduced the English sounds into the earlier loanwords, 
which have here been noted in assimilated form from a member of the 
third generation? The answer probably is that the third generation 
is rarely aware of the English origin of most of these. The words of 
Group 1 act and feel like Norwegian words, and the American Nor- 
wegian who tries to pick out the English loanwords is as likely to hit 
upon a bonafide cognate as an English loan. As a matter of fact, some 
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of the words here occurring as members of Group 2 are found in other 
dialects as part of Group 1. Other words vacillate in form between 
1 and 2, for instance tune appears both as [to-ne] and as [tiino], and 
some unquestionably old words occur in the forms of Group 2. It is 
very likely that some words have been independently introduced more 
than once and have not been frequent enough to maintain a traditional 
Norwegian form. 

It is too early to generalize concerning the transitional stages be- 
tween these two forms. There is a small amount of overlapping be- 
tween them, and the historical facts surrounding some of the objects 
referred to will have to be drawn in to give a complete picture of the 
transition. But the examples given here are sufficient to show that, 
under the conditions of the Norwegian immigrant group in this country, 
a gradual transition from language to language takes place which no- 
where shows as sharp a break as might be expected from a comparison 
of the end products, the original Norwegian and the ultimate American. 
It may be added as a note for further pondering that those features of 
Norwegian which still cling to many words of Group 2 (e.g. unvoicing 
of z, Norwegian intonation) are precisely those features which charac- 
terize the American of the child raised in all-Norwegian communities. 
This is a continuation into English of the process sketched above: the 


phonological shift, which may be accomplished by an individual in one 
generation, but which a community can achieve only in several. 





SOME NOTES ON THE INFLECTED GENITIVE IN 
PRESENT-DAY ENGLISH 


CHARLES C. FRIES 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The particular materials examined as a basis for the notes presented 
in this paper consisted of some three thousand personal letters copied 
from those in the files of one of the government bureaus in Washington. 
These letters were made available several years ago through the efforts 
of the Modern Language Association with the support of the Lin- 
guistic Society,! and their collecting and copying financed by the 
National Council of Teachers of English. In this limited body of 
material it has been possible to record every occurrence in each cate- 
gory examined and by studying the facts quantitatively as well as 
qualitatively gain some knowledge not only of the kind of variety that 
exists in actual usage but also something of the relative amounts of 
that variation. There is much impatience with statistical studies of 
grammatical constructions and often with just cause. On the other 
hand, many of the general statements concerning particular phenomena 
of a language actually express or imply quantitative judgments— 
judgments of absolute or relative frequency. Most of these depend 
upon general impressions rather than upon an attempt carefully to 
calculate the frequency of actual instances in any body of material. 
Concerning the genitive there are many such quantitative statements 
based only upon general impressions. The material offered in these 
notes will assist in checking the validity of three such statements that 
are frequently repeated. 


1‘T take pleasure in sending you this official transcript of a minute formally 
adopted by the Linguistic Society of America, on December 27, 1926, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on recommendation of the Executive Committee: The Linguistic 
Society of America, recognizing the scientific value of a survey of the inflections 
and syntax of American English, hereby expresses its approval of the plans 
formulated by the Committees of the Modern Language Association and of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, for this purpose, and joins these organ- 
izations in urging the United States Covernment to make available for such a 
scientific study correspondence in its possession. Roland G. Kent, Secretary.' 
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I 


The following quotations will serve as examples of the first statement. 


The inflectional genitive is now nearly confined to the posses- 
sive meaning, whence it is often called the ‘Possessive Case’.? 


From the fact that the genitive in the majority of cases ex- 
presses a relation of possession, it is often called the possessive.* 


The Personal Pronouns have, properly speaking, no Possessive 
Case, that is to say, no Possessive Case with the force of a sub- 
stantive. In Anglo-Saxon, when the genitives of these pronouns 
were used in the possessive sense, they were regarded as adjectives 
and inflected accordingly. As the possessive sense is the only one 
in which we have retained these forms, and as, when used in this: 
sense, these forms were always regarded as adjectives, they 
should be regarded as such now; that is, mine and my are the 
equivalents not of mez but of meus, thine and thy of tuus, &c.4 


In Middle English also the genitive of the personal pronoun 
came to be used almost exclusively in a possessive sense, the older 
genitival idea having been lost except in a few phrases. In other 
words the genitives of the personal pronouns, and the possessive 
pronouns derived from them became one in use. ... But as the 
genitive of nouns is also mainly a possessive case we may still 
retain the genitive form in its place in the pronoun inflection, 
putting it in parenthesis to indicate its more restricted use.® 


In the course of time we witness a gradual development towards 
greater regularity and precision. The partitive, objective, de- 
scriptive and some other functions of the genitive become obso- 
lete; the genitive is invariably put immediately before the word it 
belongs to; irregular forms disappear, the s ending alone surviving 
as the fittest, so that at last we have one definite ending with one 
definite function and one definite position.® 


In other words these quotations represent the very common state- 
ment that the inflected genitive is now used with one definite function, 


2W.H. H. Kelke, An Epitome of English Grammar 77. 
3H. Poutsma, A Grammar of Late Modern English 2.41. 
4G. P. Mason, English Grammar 44. 

5’ Q. I’. Emerson, The History of the English Language 320. 
6 Otto Jespersen, Language 351, 352. 
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the possessive meaning,’ and that the older uses, the objective geni- 
tive and the genitive of description, for example, have not survived. 
This statement is made not only of the nouns but also (and especially) 
of pronouns. 

In the materials examined for this study, the inflected genitives 
of nouns were distributed as follows: 


Possessive genitive (liberally interpreted) 
Typical examples are: 
‘lived at his father’s home’ (8064) 
‘I am enclosing Mrs. M—’s passport’ (8367) 
‘My son Sam’s wife’ (9018) 
Subjective genitive 
Typical examples are: 
‘in support of his mother’s request’ (8234) 
‘since the soldier’s enlistment’ (8081) 
‘action regarding the boy’s application’ (9011) 
‘I have been under a physician’s care’ (8278) 
‘his parents’ consent.’ (8242) 
Genitive of origin® 
Typical examples are: 
‘return the General’s letter’ (6415) 
‘the mother’s affidavit’ (8239) 
‘according to the neighbor’s story’ (8002) 
Objective genitive 
Typical examples are: 
‘He contributed to the family’s support’ (8283) 
‘instructions for the boy’s release’ (8027) 
‘in regard to my son’s discharge from the army’ (8046) 


7 This is frequently offered as the ‘reason’ for the ‘rule’ that the genitive in- 
flection should be attached only to words referring to persons or to such beings 
as can really ‘possess’ things. 

7a They are cited by the serial number of the letter. 

8 A distinction has been made between the subjective genitive and the genitive 
of origin in such cases as ‘‘the man’s resignation’”’ or ‘‘the boy’s application” on 
the following basis. When the context showed that the attention centered in 
the activity—the fact that the man resigned or that the boy applied—the genitive 
was called the subjective genitive; when the attention centered upon a resultant 
thing, as, for example, the document in which the man expressed his intention of 
resigning, or the /edter in which the application was made, the genitive was called 
a genitive of origin. 
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Descriptive genitive (including genitive of measure).... 10% 
Typical examples are: 

‘they found a woman’s handkerchief as a clue’ (7095) 

‘the month’s time that I have lost’ (9027) 

‘Unfortunately his education did not fit him to teach in a woman’s 

college. He attended first a boys school and then a men’s col- 

lege.’ (9436) 

Genitive with gerund. (Subjective) 

There was but one example of the genitive inflection on a noun 
before a gerund. (There were 23 examples of the uninflected noun 
with the gerund.)* 

‘There can be ne objection to Sergeant S—’s making an appli- 
cation for such an appointment.’ (7050) 


Absolute genitive. 
There was but one example of the absolute use of the genitive; 
in this case the so-called ‘double’ genitive. 
‘He was accompanied by a friend of his father’s.’ (7061) 


In respect to the pronouns, in spite of the fact that there were 
twenty times as many examples, the distribution paralleled that of 
the nouns to a remarkable degree. 


Possessive genitive (liberally interpreted) (696) . .48% 
Typical examples are: 
‘in driving my car’ (9064) 
‘Which he held in his hand’ (9007) 
‘a, sister whose husband is in —’ (8196) 
‘all of my money has been spent’ (8224) 


Subjective genitive (243). .16.8% 
Typical examples are: 
‘Upon my return home’ (8251) 
‘to get along without his care’ (8312) 
‘hearing of his disappearance’ (8076) 
‘subsequent to my departure’ (9056) 
‘my choice of a university’ (9050) 


8s Typical examples are: 
‘Nothing was said about his mother receiving it’ (5104) 
‘Did you know of the company coming here?’ (7553) 
‘There is no record in this office of any stone being taken’ (7051) 
‘There is no record of this officer having been assigned to this detachment 
or of his ever having reported here’ (7356) 
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‘in her disregard of neutrality’ (9017) 
‘its effect was far-reaching’. (9012) 
Genitive of origin 
Typical examples are 
‘her attention to our first letter’ (8299) 
‘with reference to your wire’ (9000) 
‘your reports were filed’ (9019) 
‘I sent my petition through the usual channels’ (9437) 
Objective genitive 
Typical examples are: 
‘In the event of my promotion’ (9022) 
‘he did not contribute to her support’ (8240) 
‘immediately upon its receipt’ (8299) 
‘or have his sentence remitted’ (8052) 
‘the place of my employment is shut down’ (8079) 


Miscellaneous genitives® 
Examples are: 
‘he had worked his way out west’ (8142) 
‘he was then on his way to Richmond’ (8076) 
‘when his year of enlistment was up’ (8076) 
‘pray for the best to come his way some day’ (8038) 
‘when my time will come to die’ (8026) 
‘he will have to serve his time’ (8288) 
‘he would do his best’ (8152) 


Genitive with gerund!® (Subjective). 


® In these I find it difficult to describe and classify the precise relation which 
exists between the genitive and the noun it modifies. 
10 Typical examples of the genitive pronoun before the gerund are: 
‘fin the event of my being assigned to ... ’’ (9043) 
“correspondence concerning my taking an examination’’ (9008) 
‘‘As to my being on the eligible list’’ (9042) 
‘nothing to indicate my having received a citation’’ (9018) 
‘“‘the report of his having such a fight’’ (7094) 
‘‘She had given her consent to his entering the army’’ (8144) 
‘because of his being a married man’’ (6416) 
‘‘Have you known of his ever being guilty of anything that ... ’’ (7093) 
‘‘How did you come to tell him of your having done this?’’ (7091) 
‘concerning the matter of your having consulted certain notes that were of 
assistance to you’’ (7091) 
Typical examples of the pronoun in the dative-accusative form in similar 
constructions are: 
‘‘that led to me being questioned with regard to his efficiency’’ (7088) 
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There were 15 examples of the genitive pronoun before a gerund 
and 16 of the pronoun with the dative-accusative case form. 


Absolute genitive." 
There were thirteen instances of the absolute form of the geni- 
tive pronoun. Typical examples are: 
‘a former tutor of mine’ (9012) 
‘this communication of mine’ (9056) 
‘this brother of mine’ (8051) 
‘so long as this great nation of ours lives’ (8066) 


In the light of the frequently repeated general statements quoted 
above, several matters in these figures deserve special comment. 

(1) The inflected genitive is no more confined to the expression of 
a single function now than it was in the older periods of the language. 
The possessive meaning is expressed by less than half of the genitives. 
The subjective genitive, the objective genitive, the genitive of origin, 
the genitive of description, continue to live in Present-Day English 
in proportions not strikingly different from those that existed earlier, 
in spite of the great decrease in the total number of inflected noun 
genitives. 

(2) The genitives of the pronouns are also not limited to expressing 
the possessive sense. As in the case of the nouns less than half of 
the instances can be called possessive genitives. Subjective genitives, 
objective genitives, genitives of origin appear in proportions paralleling 
those of the various genitives of nouns. Besides these, there are 
many instances (one fifth of the total, 322 cases) in which the relation 
between the pronoun and the substantive it modifies is certainly not 
possession but is exceedingly difficult to classify or describe precisely. 

(3) With the gerund the practice in respect to nouns seems to differ 
from that in respect to pronouns. With nouns, the usage is over- 





‘the went away without me knowing’’ (8040) 

‘‘without us knowing anything about it’’ (8018) 

‘“‘conditions are such as would justify you taking favorable action’’ (7089) 

‘“‘certain things were done without you being consulted’’ (7092) 

‘There is no doubt about him being married’’ (8130) 

“‘T never heard of him working hard’’ (7087) 

‘My choice of the University of Nebraska is made because of it being my 

former school’’ (9050) 
11 My daughter, in speaking of two sweaters that were used on teddy-bears 

belonging to her and her brother, used the following; ‘“‘This blue one is Chucky’s 
teddy-bear’s sweater and that red one is mine’s.”' 
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whelmingly the use of the uninflected noun form rather than the geni- 
tive; with pronouns, approximately half the instances appeared with 
the genitive form and half with the dative-accusative form. 


II 


Two brief quotations will serve as examples of the second of the 
three statements upon which my material furnishes comment. 


In Modern English there are but a few remnants of what was 
once the most important of all cases [genitive].” 

the [genitive] inflection having been superseded largely by the 
preposition ‘of’ ... This occurs even with the ordinary Posses- 
sive meaning.'® 


The common assertion that the inflected genitive has been almost 
completely replaced by the periphrastic genitive (called also the 
genitive-equivalent) with of, needs some important qualifications in 
order to represent the facts accurately. 

It is true that the comparative figures for the inflected genitive of 
nouns and the periphrastic genitives with of show a steady displacing 
of the former by the latter beginning in early Old English.“ In the 
materials examined here for Present-Day English, of the total of 1327 
instances of nouns in these constructions, but 5.2% were the inflected 


genitive and 94.8% the periphrastic genitive with of. In respect to 
nouns, only 5% of inflected genitives remain. In the pronouns, how- 
ever, the situation is entirely different. The genitive inflection" 


12 Leon Kellner, Historical Outlines of English Syntax 97. 

13C, T. Onions, An Advanced English Syntax 94, 96. 

14 The facts are set forth in an unpublished dissertation by Russell Thomas, 
entitled Syntactical Processes Involved in the Development of the Adnominal 
Periphrastic Genitive in the English Language. The periphrastic genitive rises 
to 6.3% in the 12th century, to 31.4% early in the 13th century, and to 84.4% by 
the end of the 14th century. 

15 Those constructions with of were counted as periphrastic genitives for which 
a parallel could be found using an inflected genitive. 

e.g. G. & E.45,1548: Of win and olie fulsum-hed. 
Gen.H.155,37: ic sealde him mycelnysse hwaetes and wines. 


Sthn.Passion,5,118: de children of pe temple. 

Bede 4,17: fram Pam brodrum paes mystres. 
16 T include as genitive inflections of pronouns, the forms my, our, your, his, her, 
its, their, whose, as well as the absolute forms mine, ours, yours, hers, theirs. 
These absolute forms and the absolute use of his and its appeared in these mate- 
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of the pronouns still persists with practically no displacing by the 
periphrastic with of. Of the 1443 instances of pronouns in these 
constructions, 97% were the inflected genitive forms and but 3% the 
pronoun with of. In the pronouns, therefore, the genitive forms 
appear to have successfully resisted the pull of the periphrastic pattern 
which has almost completely displaced the inflected genitive of nouns. 

In respect to this nearly complete wiping out of the inflected genitive 
of nouns one other matter seems significant. ‘In Old English’, as 
Sweet puts it, ‘any noun could be made into an adjunct-word by 
being put into the genitive.!7 Adnominal modification in English 
has been expressed either by the genitive inflections or by the adjec- 
tive inflections.‘ During the Middle English period the adjective 
inflections were completely lost. During this period also the genitive 
inflections for the singular of nouns became more and more the pattern 
-es. The old genitive plural ending -a (or -ena) was more slowly dis- 
placed by a form in -s similar to the nominative and accusative plural. 
There were many cases in which the historic form of this genitive 
plural with its developed zero inflection did not yield to the pull of 
the pattern in -s. This was especially true of the genitives of measure 
following numerals. Many examples still exist in Modern English. 

‘a five foot pole’ 
‘a three year course’ 





rials so seldom, however, that their exclusion or inclusion makes practically no 
difference in the result. There were but ten instances in all. I cannot argue 
here the case for preferring to deal with these pronoun forms as genitives. It will 
be evident from the materials and examples presented above in section I of this 
paper that these forms of the pronouns cover practically the same range of ideas 
as do the genitive inflections of the nouns. They are by no means limited to the 
‘possessive sense’. The facts that these genitives did sometimes take adjective 
inflections in Middle English, and that there are adjective equivalents for them 
in Latin or in German seem to me to be beside the point. See also G. O. Curme, 
Syntax, 526, 527. The adnominal genitive, whether of noun or of pronoun, has 
always been and still continues to be adjectival in its function. Compare the 
following statement from W. D. Whitney, in Sanskrit Grammar 98: ‘The proper 
value of the genitive is adjectival; it belongs to and qualifies a noun, designating 
something relating to the latter in a manner which the nature of the case, or the 
connection, defines more clearly.’ 

17 Henry Sweet, New English Grammar §1996. 

18 For the sake of clearness and brevity I am omitting all discussion of such 
combinations as stone wall, cannon ball, sea water in which the first word has been 
called a genitive of material. Such combinations however, certainly contributed 
to the development I am trying to describe. See Jespersen, Modern English 
Grammar 2, 30 ff. 
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‘an eight day furlough’ 
‘a six month leave of absence’ 
‘a 420 acre farm’ 

Many of these constructions now also appear with an -s ending but 
wherever a plural is possible they are felt as plurals only, not as geni- 
tives. The following examples occur very frequently in my material 

‘a six months course’ 

‘a ten days leave’ 

‘an eight months old baby’ (but ‘an eight year old boy’) 
Such -s forms are felt and treated as plurals, not as genitives, and are 
not usually written with the apostrophe. Only when a clear singular 
is used, as one emphasized by a numeral, does the genitive sign appear 
frequently. 

‘each day’s delay’ ‘the one month’s time that I lost’ 

‘a single month’s leave’ 
My point is this. In the use of this noun of measure the pressure has 
been strongly to suppress the genitive. Wherever a plural occurs, we 
usually in writing omit any sign of a genitive and feel no difficulty 
over a substantive modifier with no formal indication, other than 
position, of its adjunct character. The genitive may even be omitted 
with a singular. We accept both ‘a one month vacation’ and ‘a one 
month’s vacation’. 

This suppression of the genitive form, leaving the adjunct noun 
without formal mark of its function other than position also occurs 
frequently in the cases of what would earlier have been genitives of 
description and of identification. 

‘the table leg’, ‘the door handle’, ‘the chair back’ 
‘the desk drawer’, ‘the shirt sleeves’, ‘a lion skin’ 
‘my bachelor degree’ (but ‘my doctor’s degree’) 
‘my business interests’ (9000) 

‘from the hospital gardens’ (9002) 

‘the family quarters’ (9030) 

‘during the summer months’ (9058) 

‘for the company officers’ (9021) 

‘to the city manager’ (9014) 

The source of this practice seems to have been the zero genitive 
which persisted. The complete loss of inflection in the adjective 
certainly cleared the way for its spread. The supplanting of the in- 
flected genitive by the periphrastic form made for such a general 
decrease in the use of the genitive inflection that the support of a 
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frequently used pattern was removed. It is to be expected then that 
the growth of this practice in Modern English should have been great. 
As a matter of fact, if the materials examined here can be taken as 
typical of Present-Day English it bulks very large indeed. 

There were altogether in these materials 395 instances of these adjunct 
nouns without formal inflection, which paralleled our genitives of 
measure, description, and identification. In other words, if we take 
all the instances of the inflected genitive of nouns, and the periphrastic 
genitives with of, and these particular varieties of adjunct nouns 
together we have a total of 1722 instances of which 4% are the in- 
flected genitive, 73% the periphrastic genitive with of, and 23% these 
particular adjunct nouns with the genitive inflection suppressed. 

In stating, then, the situation concerning the displacing of the geni- 
tive inflection in Present-Day English I should call attention to two 
facts: 

(1) The displacing of the genitive inflection by the periphrastic 
genitive-equivalent with of applies to nouns only. The pronouns have 
successfully resisted the pull of this pattern. 

(2) The genitive inflection of nouns has been displaced not only 
by the periphrastic genitive-equivalent with of, but also by the growing 
use of the adjunct noun of measure, description, and identification, 


without any formal mark of function except position. 


III 


The last of the three statements to be commented upon can be repre- 
sented by the following quotations. 


On account of the loss of its inflections English was forced to 
employ the concrete prepositions of and to as the best available 
forms to make a clear genitive and a clear dative.’ 

The general movement by which single words have in part taken 
the place of inflection is the most sweeping and radical change in 
the history of the Indo-European languages. It is at once the 
indication and the result of a clearer feeling of concept-relation. 
Inflection in the main rather suggests than expresses relations. .. . 
The adverb-preposition is the expression in more distinct form of 
some element of meaning which was latent in the case-form. It 
serves therefore as a definition of the meaning of the case-form.° 


19G. O. Curme, Syntax 113. 
20K. P. Morris, On Principles and Methods in Latin Syntax 102, 103, 104. 
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After attempting to classify some two thousand instances of the use 
of of, I must vigorously dissent from the view expressed in the quota- 
tions just read. It is true that the genitive inflection itself indicates 
or ‘suggests’ only the fact that there is some relation between two 
substantives; the functional distinctions of this relation are gathered 
from the meanings in the substantives themselves or from the context 
of the sentence. The genitive inflection represents an extremely 
vague category covering a great variety of relations. But is the situa- 
tion markedly different when the word of is used instead of the geni- 
tive inflexion? All the relations that are now or were formerly sug- 
gested for the nouns joined by the genitive inflection are now suggested 
for the nouns by the function word of. The functional distinctions 
of this relation are gathered not from the word of but from the mean- 
ings in the substantives themselves and from the context of the sen- 
tence. I can find in the of no clearer grasp of the relationship between 
two substantives than I can in the genitive inflection. In fact the 
case with of is even worse, for after all the of carries not only all the 
relationships that words had that were connected with the genitive 
inflection but, in addition, a great variety of relations that never had 
and do not now have any connection with the genitive. 

Typical examples of the varied uses of of are the following: 

Non-genitive uses 

‘His parents lived within a few miles of Baird’. (8060) 
‘He is of a fine family’. (9039) 

‘forced to leave college because of the failure’ (9036) 

‘He has been out of employment’. (8283) 

‘I am convinced of the justice of the claims’. (8234) 
‘The course consists of practical work in assembly’. (9052) 
‘teams composed of officers’ (9042) 

‘I am desirous of getting this detail’ (9040) 

‘He is of a rather roving disposition’. (8142) 

‘The course would be of great benefit’. (9052) 

‘I will make myself of more value’ (9050) 

‘if the soldier does not meet the payments of the land’ (8081) 


Genitive uses 
Possessive 
‘the office of the chief’ (9050) 
‘the gravity of the earth’ (9037) 
‘the door of the street car’ (8095) 
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Subjective 

‘the dip of the compass needle’ (9037) 

‘in the employ of these lumber merchants’ (9036) 

‘they need the help of this young man’ (8004) 

‘at the direction of the President’ (9050) 

‘did not receive the consent of his parents’ (8183) 
Of origin 

‘I am enclosing an affidavit of the mother’ (8234) 
Objective 

‘Upon receipt of your communication’ (8002) 

‘contributed to the support of his mother’ (8142) 

‘for the discharge of her son’ (8234) 

‘a bona fide statement of facts’ (8267) 
Descriptive 

‘an absence of twenty days’ (9042) 

‘a man of fine caracter’ (9041) 

‘for a man of his years’ (9039) 

‘as a house of prostitution’ (9036) 
Appositive 

‘the subject of gas engines’ (9052) 

‘to the grade of Major’ (9035) 

‘the months of April and May’ (9035) 

‘promotion to the position of staff sergeant’ (8076) 
Partitive 

‘one of the affidavits’ (8267) 

‘eleven days of this leave’ (9043) 

‘for a number of years’ (8267) 

‘While he was at home he never did a stroke of work.’ (8144) 

In summary then, the materials examined for these notes show that: 

(1) The variety of relations covered by the genitive inflection is 
nearly as rich as it formerly was. The possessive genitive accounts 
for only about 40% of the instances both in respect to nouns and in 
respect to pronouns. Subjective genitives, objective genitives, geni- 
tives of description, etc. still survive in nearly the proportions they 
had in the older stages of the language, in spite of the great decrease in 
the total number of inflected noun genitives. 

(2) The inflected genitive forms have been largely displaced, but in 
nouns only; in pronouns the use of the genitive forms continues with 
practically no diminution. This displacement in the nouns is not 
solely the result of the spread of the periphrastic genitive-equivalent 
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with of; it is complicated and aided by the great increase of the use of 
the noun in these genitival adjunct relations with no formal distinction 
except word-order. 

(3) The use of the function word of instead of the genitive inflection 
is not in any way a clearer genitive or a more precise stating of the 
relationship that exists between two substantives. Because it carries 
not only all the relationships expressed by the inflection but also many 
more that have (and had) no connection with the genitive, it seems a 
less precise grasping of the relation between the two substantives 
thus connected. 
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The Nuzu tablets, excavated by an American expedition, have con- 
sumed a good deal of the labor of American Assyriologists in recent 
years and will continue doing so for some time to come. After the 
publication of the material has far advanced, the grammar of the new 
dialect is in progress of reconstruction. The efforts made in this 
direction have so far been of a merely descriptive kind. It seems time 
now to apply also the linguistic line of approach to Nuzu Akkadian. 
Though the registration of the philological facts is the necessary basis 
for such work, it will in turn help to clarify difficulties which the descrip- 
tive grammar is unable to remove. 

The observations presented here have arisen from the study of 
Pfeiffer and Speiser’s One Hundred New Selected Nuzi Texts; they 
will therefore be documented by reference chiefly to that volume. 


They will deal with certain features of orthography, phonology, mor- 
phology and syntax in the order indicated. 


1. Orthography (Syllabary) 


(a) The sign ‘pz’ denotes the syllables wa, wi, wu as in Old Baby- 
Ionian and Old Assyrian, while pz is expressed by ‘bz’!*. Concession is 
made to the younger orthography in as much as internally ma, mi, 
mu may be used instead of wa/i/u?. This seems due to a sound-shift 


1The following abbreviations will be used. N = E. Chiera, Joint Expedition 
with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi (5 vols.); H V = E. Chiera, Excavations at Nuzi 
I; H IX = R. H. Pfeiffer, Excavations at Nuzi II; Berkooz = M. Berkooz, The 
Nuzi Dialect of Akkadian (Language Dissertations 23). 

1s w is rare at the beginning of words, e.g. wa-al-du 39:6, 12; wa-la-az-zu 53:7. 
In most cases w in this position has disappeared (as in the other dialects) ; examples 
as-bu 99:7 etc.; a3-bd-ak 10:19; a8-bd-ku-mi 60:25 follow the Babylonian practice, 
but ur-ka-az-zu 30:12, 42:14 the Assyrian. 

2 See Berkooz 50f. It is worth noting that the glide w in Sawuska = SauSka 
(cf. Friedrich, Anal. Or. 12 129, fn. 5) and in cases like Ninuwari = Ninu(a)-ari 
may be spelled with m. Such an inorganic m must not be regarded as formantic, 
as L. Oppenheim, WZKM 44.197, does. 


134 
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from m to w in intervocalic position®; it set the sign ‘pz’ free so that it 
could be used for distinguishing bz and pi*. Using wa and ma inter- 
changeably looks like a compromise between two orthographies. The 
older one was possibly kept alive since for the native language of 
Nuzu (as it is documented by very numerous proper names and a 
number of technical expressions®) the sign wa was indispensable. 

(b) Special signs for the emphatics are not in use. There are no 
t7®, tu; qz®, qu®; s2!°, su4 such as the contemporary Assyrians and 
Babylonians have created. The sign ‘ga’ exists; but the fact that it is 
used also for ga (transliterate ga) and ka (transliterate ka)! proves 
that primarily it does not denote the emphatic q with following a. 

(c) Voiced and voiceless stops are used indiscriminately. The usual 
explanation maintains that this is due to the influence of the sub- 


3 The orthodox view asserts on the contrary that intervocalic w had become m 
(Ungnad, Bab. Ass. Gram. 2, 14). This necessitates the further assumption that 
this secondary m (together with etymological m) later on became w again. Since 
w- in initial position in Bab. and Ass. had disappeared at roughly the same time, 
there was no longer need for the sign wa. 

4 The view expressed in the text seems to be shared by Fr. Thureau-Dangin, 
see his Syllabaire Accadien 34. 

5 See the collection of C. H. Gordon, BASOR 64 23-8. 

6 ti is spelled ‘ti’, ‘di’ or ‘te’ in the same word satir’. With ‘ti’: 22:40; 28:14; 
32:43, 54:23; 58:47; 61:32; 66:49; 67:31; with ‘di’: 63:35; 65:28, 50; with ‘te’ 55:48. 

7 For tu there can be quoted with ‘tu’ (rare): a-na ba-al-ti-ti-im-ma 8:14; with 
‘du’: 1-pa-at-tu-ur 27:12; il-tu-ru 59:16; 65:47; with ‘tum’: bal-tu, 23:11; 30:14. 
For ta for which a special sign has never been developed ‘ta’ is used: hu-td-ar-ri 
3:60; td-a-ti 8:26, 28, 67; it-td-ba-ah-su-nu-ti 6:43. 

8 As for qi, the observation of Berkooz (10f.) can be referred to, that ‘ki’ 
serves for qi (as for ki and gi) and ‘gi’ for ge (as for ke and ge). Itshould be added 
that the same distribution is valid for the Mitanni letter (F. Bork, Mitanni- 
sprache 17). 

9 qu is expressed by ‘ku’: thus in the frequent forms of leqi, e.g. il-qu-v 47:4, 
etc.; 48:36; te-el-qri-v% 70:16, 24; ni-il-qrui-vi-ma 74:19; 1-lig-qu-% 51:18, etc. ; li-qi-ti- 
ma 84:4; il-te-qu-% 7:47; 21:19; 22:13; 54:7; 74:8; 2l-te-qi-ma 8:7; furthermore 
ir-te-qu-Su-ma 6:51; Su-qi-ul-ta-su 97:2; il-tar-qié 1:47. 

10 This sign, used for zé in Old Babylonian, is almost entirely absent; see 
Berkooz 11. In this volume the name Pa-i-zé-ni 95:21. For si there serves 
‘zi’: u-us-st 23:15; 30:18; 36:7; 58:40; i-Se-is-st 23:18; 63:12; w3-te-st 45:8; 2-1s-s7- 
du 88:10; ma-ha-st 1:34, mi-ih-st 72:14, 20; st-di-ta 8:7, 11; st-mi-it-tu 100:13 
etc.; sf-mi-it-ti 8:25; is-st-el 75:14; is-st-e-lu-ma 75:3. 

11 su is represented by ‘zu’: w-us?-sti-i 34:25; w-Se-is-sii-%i 61:28; w-Se-is-st 
60:18; tt-ta-sii-% 8:11; v-si-ur-ti 73:12; pe-si-v 100:16; 2t-tar-su% 72:12. 

12 Examples, Kramer 68; Gordon, Nouns 9. 
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stratum". But warning has been given that this unsatisfactory 
situation may be a heritage from Old Akkadian, i.e. an imperfection 
of the orthography“. This warning seems to be very much in point". 

(d) As for the sibilants, not only is the emphatic set entirely absent, 
but also that which is usually read as Samekh plus vowel is quite rare 
and employed as a mere variant of the set containing § plus vowel!*. 
Words with etymological Samekh, on the other hand, are written 
with ‘za’, ‘27’, ‘zu!7. We then have in Nuzu documents: 

‘$a’, ‘Se’, ‘Sv’, ‘Sw’ for etymological § (partly from 2).18 

‘za’, ‘ze’, ‘zi’, ‘zw’ for etymological z, s, s. 
A similar picture can be drawn for the signs which contain a sibilant 
after a vowel. Here we find: 

‘as’, ‘es’, ‘28’, ‘us’ for etymological § (partly from ¢) 

‘az’, ‘iz’, ‘uz’ for etymological z, s, $,1°¢” 

The four features mentioned force us to infer that the syllabary of 
the Nuzu documents is independent both of the Middle Assyrian and 
of the Middle Babylonian syllabary. These both use ‘gz’ for pi and 


13 Since F. Bork’s statement in Die Mitannisprache (1909) 15 f. this has been 
uncritically repeated time and again; most recently, M. Berkooz 39 ff. 

4 Fr, Thureau-Dangin, Le Syllabaire Accadien v. 

15 Even for Hurrian the existence of different sets of stops has been proved by 
the Ras Shamra documents, cf. J. Friedrich, Anal. Or. 12.130 f. 

16 ‘sq’: i-SA-as-st 67:27; 96:10 (usually 7-Sa-as-s¢ with the variant i-sd-as-st, 
e.g. 29:12) of Sasa ‘call’; SA-fi-ir 58:47 (usually 8a-ti-ir or 38d-ti-ir) of Satdru 
‘write’ ; SA-di-in-ni-e 1:38, etc. seems to be a special case, cf.Sum.su.ud.din. 
gigir SL 354, 335. ‘si’: SI-id-di 15:9 (instead of 3i-id-di). ‘su’: customary 
in sutén (Berkooz 11), but even here replaced by Su (e.g. 67:8). 

17 ‘zq’ for sa: it-ta-sd-ah-ma 10:21; sd-a-mu 98:4; ri-ik-sd 23:18; ir-pt-sd-an-ni- 
mi 72:7; ir-ta-ap-sd-an-ni 3:55, 60; 8:32. ‘zi’ for st: st-hi 73:6 etc.; st-1-bit-e 
49:26; st-is-st-ik-ta-u 32:8; ra-pa-st 3:32; ri-ik-st 44:1; 55:1; 57:11; various 
forms of Sasi ‘call’, such as i-Sa-as-st (pass.) and al-ta-st-i3 4:12. ‘zu’ for si: 
hu-us-sti-st 69:18; i-pdr-ra-st 69:17; ir-ku-sii(-u) 44:3; 55:3; ir-ta-ak-sé 31:14; 
i-8a-as-sti-v% 16:16; 51:29; i-8a-sdi-%i 59:7; il-ta-sti-us 71:15. 

18 Instead of 3a also 84 sporadically occurs: 8d-{t-ir 61:32; 3d-te-ir 53:48; w-ri- 
bul-8é 60:22; 61:17. 

19 The use of ‘az’ and ‘uz’ for as and us is noteworthy; for classical Old Baby- 
lonian employs ‘d3’ and ‘u3’ with these values. ‘az’ for as: ar-ta-ka,-as H IX 
145:21; i-3a-as-st (pass.). ‘uz’ for us: hu-us-si-st 69:18. 

20 The rare occurrences of ‘43’ must be mentioned here. I find the sign only 
in one genuine Akkadian word, namely in na-AS-qi 95:6; the corresponding 
feminine na-st-ig-tu, H IX 17:6 shows that na-ds-qu must be read as in Old Baby- 
lonian. Is this an archaism? The sign, possibly denoting some variety of a 
sibilant, occurs also in Hurrian words, e.g. in ka,-ds-ka/i (cf. Gordon, Nouns 
80 f.), interchangeably with a8 (e.g. kay-a3-ka/u 64:6, 13). Cf. also the city 
a-ka-ds 48:17 (notice a-ka-a-a-Se™e* H IX 34:4). 
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not for wa, are developing special signs for the emphatics, and possess 
a third set of spirants sa, si, su. The absence of the last mentioned 
spirants and the preference given to ‘ga’ (beside and interchangeably 
with ka and ga) in the Nuzu syllabary prevent deriving it even from 
that of classical Old Babylonian. The facts can be met only on the 
assumption that it descends directly from an Old Akkadian syllabary. 
There was a time when ‘Sa’, ‘Se’, ‘sz’, ‘Su’ represented only the Akkadian 
descendant of primitive Semitic interdental ¢ and ‘sa’, ‘sz’, ‘su’ (better 
probably sa, &, §u) that of primitive Semitic § and §. The two varie- 
ties coalesced gradually and only upon completion of this process were 
‘sa’, ‘st’, ‘su’ set free for a new purpose, namely for differentiating sa 
(with Samekh), etc. from za and ga, all of them previously expressed 
by the uniform ‘za’, etc.” The Nuzu syllabary uses ‘sa’, etc. as a 
variety for sa, etc., but not in its later value which is already” current 
in Old Babylonian. 

The positive characteristic of the Nuzu syllabary, the role of the 
‘qa’ sign, recurs in the Akkadian of certain Amarna and Bogazkéy 
texts” which apparently depend on a syllabary used in Upper Meso- 
potamia and also in Elamite where ga is the usual means of expressing 
the sequence guttural (g, k, g) plus a’. 


2. Phonology 


The result obtained by an examination of the syllabary (inde- 
pendence from Babylonian as well as from Assyrian) does not necessarily 
indicate an analogous linguistic position of the Nuzu dialect. It could 
however be used to confirm such a conclusion, should linguistic facts 
point in this direction. 

The phonological status of the dialect may be roughly described as 
follows. The mimation has dropped so that nominal cases now end in 
free vowels, and the terminative of the verb in -a and -ni respectively. 
These final vowels (like those that are inherited) are well preserved”. 
Adjoining vowels are assimilated, the resulting Schleifton being regu- 
larly indicated by ‘scriptio plena’ of the vowel in question®. The 
dialect takes part not only in the Old Babylonian umlaut which is 
produced by e (to a large extent from a under the influence of sharp 


21 Fr, Thureau-Dangin, RA 30 93 ff.; cf. A. Goetze, Orient. 6.16 f. 

22 It would be a promising undertaking to investigate the syllabary of the 
Akkadian texts from the Hurri/Mitannian territory. 

23 I’, Weissbach, Die Achaemenideninschriften zweiter Art 29. 

24 On the nominal cases which sometimes seem confused see below p. 139 f. 

28 As in Old Babylonian. 
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laryngeals) and affects both preceding and following a’s”; it takes part 
also in the Middle Babylonian umlaut, which is due to a younger e 
(developed from 7 under certain conditions) and influences certain pre- 
ceding a’s only*”. Furthermore it shares the dissolution of voiced 
geminates by nasalization®*; and, with both Middle dialects, the shift 
of st to 1°. As far as phonology is concerned, Nuzu Akkadian, then, 
coincides largely with Middle Babylonian. 


3. Morphology 


(a) Pronoun*. 

The difference between ydti, kati/a, Sudti, nidti (acc.-gen.) and 
(ana) yasim, kasim/kasum, Suasim/sasim/sasum, nasim (dat.), so 
characteristic for Old Babylonian and present also in Middle Assyrian, 
has no counterpart in Nuzu Akkadian. Here we find for all oblique 
cases uniformly yas, kdsa, sasu, nasni®*, a situation similar to that 
found in the Kassite letters. 

With regard to the suffixes, the fact should be stressed that -sunitz 
(less frequently -suni) has the force of both accusative and dative, and 
that the Old-Babylonian -sunisim, absent also in Old and Middle 
Assyrian*, is only rarely found. The material for the two other 
persons of the plural is very scanty, and, strangely enough, shows just 
the forms -kunisi and -nasi**. The dative suffix is added to the ter- 
minative and thereby recognizable. 


26 A new treatment of this phenomenon is badly needed; the last one was given 
by P. Haupt, AJP 8.265-91 (1887). 

27 The specific conditions remain to be established. Here belong the numerous 
present and pi‘el forms like tezerreb, igebber, iqerreb, uhemmes, umeSier, etc. 
It may be added that all this has nothing to do with the Assyrian vowel harmony 
which is entirely absent (the cases quoted by L. Oppenheim, WZKM 45.48 are to 
be explained otherwise). 

28 For gg, Berkooz 44, for dd, ibid. 45, for bb, ibid. 49. It may be asked whether 
i-na-an-Z A-ar-su (present of nasdru) testifies to the nasalization of the peculiar 
spirant (A. Goetze, Or. 6. 12 ff.) contained in this root. 

29 See Berkooz 62 f. 

30 For this section cf. C. H. Gordon, AJSL 51.1-21. 

31 W. von Soden, ZA NF 6.181 ff. gives the best information about the forms 
extant in the older dialects of Akkadian. 

32 For this latter (C. H. Gordon 3, fn. 3) an-na-a3-ni 5:4 is a new corroboratory 
example. Cf. furthermore an-na-3i-in KBo I 23:10. The an-na-a, attested in 
the epic dialect (W. von Soden, ZA NF 6.184) seems closely akin. 

33 J. Lewy, Stud. zu den altass. Texten aus Kappadokien 11. 

34T noted for the second person i-na-an-din-na-ku-nu-3 H TX 5:11; for the 
first 1z-za-ak-ra-an-na-3i N 324:14 and it-ta-ad-nu-na-3t N 360:20. 
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The -su of the singular appears as -§ after long vowel*®; this form of 
the suffix is known from Old Akkadian, and recurs in the Epic of Crea- 
tion** in the same fashion as in Nuzu. 

The general relative is formed by means of the particle -mé*’, a 
phenomenon paralleled from the Mitannian territory (Amarna, Bogaz- 
kéy), but found neither in Babylonian nor Assyrian. 

Notice furthermore attu-ya ‘mine’, etc.** (also Kassite and Mitanni 
Akkadian); attamannu ‘everyone’®® (also Middle Assyrian*), alliti 
‘the others”', wddu-ya ‘mine alone” (also Neo-Assyrian‘’). 

(b) Noun“. 

Singular: All three cases are alive and characterized by the vowels 
-u (nom.), -a (acc.), and -7 (gen.) The use of the genitive is very con- 
sistent; nominative and accusative seem frequently confused. The 
confusion, however, is only apparent. Before judgment is passed, the 
following phenomena must be considered. (1) Use of -w instead of 
-t and vice-versa** may cause confusion between nominative and 
genitive. (2) Use of signs like ‘tum’ and ‘rum’ with undetermined 


%° Thus after the -a% of the 3rd plural: zt-tab-lu-us 8:14; u3-te-3i-bu-us 6:53; 
idukki-u& 74:26; 75:31; v%-ka,-lu,-u3 24:6; i-me-e8-31-ru-us 8:5; id-du-us 68:5; it-ta- 
du-uS 38:34; 41:21; 71:24, 32; 73:33; it-ta-an-nu-uS 40:13; 78-ta-lu-us 70:11, 16; 
73:9, 18; il-ta-sdéi-uS 71:15. Also after -i of tertiae infirmae: al-ta-st-i3 4:12. 
The protection of an additional element after the verbal form preserves the u of 
the suffix: e.g. id-du-Su-mi 71:21; ni-il-ta-st-Su-ma 4:6. 

36 See W. von Soden, ZA NF 6.176 ff. 

37 mannu-mé ‘whoever’, minum-mé ‘whatever’, immati-mé ‘whenever’ pass.; 
cf. also i-na a-t-im-me-e uw-mi ‘on whatever day’ 91:10; a-i-ka,-am-me-e ‘wher- 
ever’ N 328:16; 365:7. 

38 Not mentioned by Gordon. attu-ya 1:18; N 338:29; 342:15; 359:9; 370:17; 
attu-ka N 321:41. On Sa at-ti-hu N 321:37 see J. Friedrich, ZDMG 91.212. 

39C. H. Gordon 19 f. 

40K. F. Miller, Das assyrische Ritual 1.42. 

4“1C. H. Gordon 21. Add now 7:49 ff.: ‘HaSip-abu has collected clothing for 
the ubaru people; the clothing of the others he has returned; the garments of 
mine alone he retained’; 56:12 ff.: ‘the other sons of mine are grown up (and) 
have taken wives; but thou didst not take a wife.’ 

“For the meaning notice the contrast with alliti (see preceding note) and 
e.g. 10:13 ff.: ‘Two sheep PeSkiliSu has taken; the one belonging to the soldiers 
they have released; mine alone they have retained’. 

43 Cf. most recently A. Schott, OLZ 1937 col. 362, fn. 1. 

“ For this section cf. C. H. Gordon, Bab. 16.1-153. 

45 §u-ti-ig 31:13; 8-ti-i-ig 57:9 (both for Sdtuq); mi-du-ud 92:8 (for muddud). 
Cf. Berkooz 36f.; L. Oppenheim, WZKM 45.43. Such alleged genitives are 
kaspi?* 9:13; tup-pt 54:22; 61:30; 2i-ri-hul-& 62:18. The form of a nominative 
is encountered in it-ti X 'Ha-bi-ru-vi 40:2; *™-a-bu-ul-ta-nu 60:47. 
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vowel; all three cases may look identical. (3) Syntactical rearrange- 
ment according to the native language; wherever the accusative (ob- 
ject) precedes the nominative (subject)—sometimes contained in the 
verb—both object and subject are in the u-case*’; if the object is a 
tlural, the verb too frequently takes the plural form*®. (4) The 
predicative noun is in the accusative. 

Plural: Two cases are distinguishable which in the masculine end in 
-i (nom.) and -é (obl.) (mostly written plene), with the feminine in 
-dtu (nom.) and -ati (obl.). The plural of the adjective normally 
ends in -atu and -ati®°, but it sometimes exhibits nominal forms*. 
The agreement between noun and adjective is frequently faulty. 


46 ‘tum’: a-na pa-ni Si-bu-ti an-nu-TUM 54:2f.; 95:2 (cf. from Old Assyrian 
I. J. Gelb, AJSL 53 43 f.). ‘rum’: gat (or aban) X tup-Sar-RUM pass. (with +i 
e.g. N 493:26; 530:24). 

47 Examples are abundant; only a few can be quoted: 1 en-zu 'Hu-ti-ia a-na 
ia-8i iddina™® 10:1 £.; & kira an-nu-wm-ma 'Hu-i-ba-a-bu t-za-ak-ka, 21:11 f.; 
1 amtu SIGs.GA na-ds-qi ... 'Ar-3a-wa a-na 'E-é-el-te-Sup i-na-an-din 95:6 ff. 
With circumflexed -i, e.g.: & kird an-nu-éi !Tul-pu-un-na-a-a ... vi-kay-al 21:14 f.; 
& $a-nu-t% UDU !ki-bi-ia il-te-g2 6:53 f. With the first person of the verb e.g. 
6 Sigil kaspu sa-ar-pu a-na 'Pe3-ki-ili-8u at-ta-din 9:2 ff.; 3 imér ku-nu-Sume .. 
a-Sar 'Pu-hi-Se-en-ni ... el-te-qe-mi 62:24 ff. With the third person plural of 
the verb: & tup-pu an-nu-t i-na $ Sanati™e® % i-na 4 Sandtim™e® a-na pa-ni-Su-nu 
i-Sa-as-si-v% 51:26 ff. For contradistinction compare the consistent use of the 
cases in the frequent phrase Summa eqlu pagirana irtaSi, or for instance & 1Ki- 
pa-a-a™- mu-ru | na-am-zi-ta a-Sar 1Suk-ri-ia il-te-ge 6:16 f.; & Un-ni-ku u 1A-kap- 
Se-en-ni tup-pa an-ni-ta il-tu-ru 59:15 f. 

48 See L. Oppenheim, AfO 11.60. In the new volume, e.g. Sa al-lu-ti TOG.HI.- 
A.MES ut-te-ir-ru & ud-du-ia lu-ba-ri ik-ta-la 7:51 £.; i-na pa-na-ni-im-ma 1A-kay- 
am-mu-u8-ni a-na as-Su-li iddin & 40 Sigil kaspi-ia a-S8ar mu-ti-ia il-te-qi-i 54:5 ff. 

49X Y Z gameluti ma-an-za-ad-du-uh-li-e $a 'Ha-na-te 43:10 ff.; amélu ana améli 
ma-hi-is pu-ta H IX 74:11 f., and frequently in the texts there following. 

50 Cf. C. H. Gordon, Bab. 16.17 f.; also Berkooz 17 f. The formation in -dnu/i 
occurs only sporadically; DINGIR.MES-ni (i.e. ilani N 89:10; also in the new 
volume 47:3?) is offset by DINGIR.MES-e (i.e. ilé N 352:26); Se-ir-a-nimet N 
551:14 by UZU.MES-ra N 360:20, 25. 

51 2 ka-lu-mu™ NITA hu-ra-pu 66:12 f.; UDU.MES an-nu-ii 66:30; 10 SAL. 
MES nu-ul-lu-a-v 32:15; cf. also (with -i instead of -u) 4 DINGIR.MES GAL. 
MES an-ni-i 50:19. 

52 See C. H. Gordon, Bab. 16.20. It must however be emphasized that the 
grammatical agreement becomes much more consistent than Gordon realizes, as 
soon as the rules established in the text are taken into consideration. In many 
cases a more correct transliteration of ideograms furnishes better grammatical 
agreement. 
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(c) Numerals®. 

For the plural of ‘one’ ilténiiti see ZA NF 6 79f.; the ordinal is isténa 
as in the epic dialect*. 

ma-at, ma-ti ‘hundred’® should be compared with Old Babylonian 
and Old Assyrian me’at and Middle Assyrian me-tt. 

Age is indicated by the nominal form fu‘ula’u®®. Thus in the new 
volume rubi 21 8; 65 13, 16; tisdu, tisai (cf. tt-St 66 14) is from and for 
*tusdu with 7 for u (see fn. 45)57. 

(d) Verb*’. 

(1) Inflection: The feeling for differences of gender is weak. The 
specific feminine forms are only occasionally used, and are normally 
replaced by the corresponding masculine forms*’. 

The 1st person plural, besides the prefix n7-, takes the suffix -@ after 
the 3rd radical®. 

The 1st singular permansive ends in -dk, unless a particle is attached 
which protects the final -u of -dku®. 

For plural forms after plural objects see above and note 48. 

(2) Stems: All stems are attested, but the nif‘al is rather rare. 

Pi‘el and Saf‘el are of the Babylonian type, i.e. they show u-vocalism 
in unprefixed forms (thus the permansives are purrus and suprus, and 
not as in Assyrian parrus and Saprus). 

The ¢-form has generally the force it had in classical Old Babylonian®. 


Its frequency in documents like nos. 1 to 14 of the new volume is 
justified by their nature. The interchange between ¢-form and t-less 
form in positive and negative pairs is particularly noteworthy®. 


53 For this section cf. C. H. Gordon, RA 31.53-60. 

54 W. von Soden, ZA NF 7.131. 

55 A. David, RA 25.99 f. 

56 For Sulusa, humusdu see Gordon, l.c. 

57D. Cross, Movable Property 27, fn. 43, is apparently mistaken when she 
separates ti32’u from this group; cf. H [X 104:12. 

58 For this section cf. S. N. Kramer, AASOR 11.63-119. 

59 Pronoun and adjective exhibit the same feature; it seems that the native 
language of Nuzu had no specific form for the feminine. 

60 ni-il-qrui-ti-ma 74:19; ni-ik-ki-ru-ma 74:21; ni-it-tam-ga;-ru-mi TCL IX 
12:20. 

61 q3-bd-ak 10:19; ti-te-en-na-ak 29:4. But ap-la-ku-mi 62:29; 94:12 and also 
67:22; a3-bd-ku-mi 60:25; bu-uwb-bu-la-ku-mi 73:5; 96:5; na-ta-ku-mi 73:8; -ba- 
ku-mi 73:19. 

62 See A. Goetze, JAOS 56.297-334. 

63 Compare, e.g., attadin 1:19 with la addin 1:20; eltegé-mi 6:58 with la elgé-mi 
6:56. Cf. JAOS 56.313 ff. 
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(3) Moods. The precative is found relatively seldom; the crasis 
between the wu of la and the prefixed vowels is of the Babylonian type; 
it results in li- with 8rd, in lu- with 1st persons*. 

The subjunctive is not always found where it would be expected. 

(4) Special classes. The primae laryngalis present a puzzling prob- 
lem; the question as to how the prefix 7- of the 3rd persons before 
tautosyllabic sharp laryngeal is treated, is hard to answer. At any 
rate, the spelling, particularly in the preterite, is not consistent. The 
present (where correctly spelled with the middle radical doubled) 
almost regularly presents 7- before etymological h and ‘, but e- before 
etymological g. If this is admitted as true, the Nuzu dialect takes an 
intermediary position between Babylonian (which exhibits uniform 
7-) and Assyrian (which exhibits uniform é-)®. 

(e) Prepositions®, 

Characteristic for Nuzu are agar ‘with, from’, ina li(e)it ‘by, in’®’, 
ina libbi ‘among’, ina (and istu) muhhi ‘(from) upon’, ina pani ‘be- 
fore’, ztti (together with’, ki, kima ‘as’, kimi ‘instead of’. 

(f) Conjunctions. 

Particularly characteristic are untu ‘when’ and kimé ‘that, be- 

cause’®, 


64 Ju-ul-lik-mi 1st sg. 70:7; li-ig-bi-Su-nu-ti 3rd sg. 76:13; li-id-di 3rd sg. H V 
104:16; 106:14; li-pu-us-ma 8rd sg. 23:11.. The exception lu-Sa-ka,-al 3rd sg. 
23:11 may be due to the interchange of u and 7 (above fn. 45). 

6° The treatment of this question by Kramer, AASOR 11.79 ff., is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. The prefix of the 3rd person is 7- already in Old Akkadian, 
so that no a at all is involved in this process. It has nothing to do with the Baby- 
lonian umlaut nor with the Assyrian vowel harmony which, in their turn, must 
be strictly kept apart. 

66 Cf, W. von Soden, ZA NF 7.133 ff. 

67 There is no proof whatsoever that the preposition lit is a contraction of 
liwit (so also Berkooz 51). Already C. J. Gadd (RA 23.104) has correctly re- 
ferred to P. Jensen, KB VI 2.5*. The preposition is also Middle Babylonian, 
see H. Waschow, Bab. Briefe aus der Kassitenzeit 17. 

68 wntu also in the Amarna tablets (letters from Assyria and Mitanni) and in 
Bogazkéy (see R. Labat, L’Akkadien de Bogh. 226). It seems likely that untu 
is also contained in Su-un-tu, 65:48; possibly ‘the year he wrote the tablet (is) 
the one when he brings the aSahu wood from the country of Hanigalbat’. 

6° As regularly in Amarna and Bogazkéy this conjunction is frequently con- 
strucd with the indicative of the verb. 
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4. Syntax 


I wish to emphasize here only two points: 

(1) The negation, in narrative sentences also, is lé (not ul as in 
Babylonian)”. 

(2) The particle -ma (in Babylonian functioning as sentence con- 
nective) is used for emphasis only; the sentence connective is #71. 
Parallels are found in Assyrian and particularly in Old Akkadian. 


The results of this brief investigation, which is far from being ex- 
haustive, may be summarized as follows: The Nuzu Akkadian, though 
close to Babylonian as far as phonology is concerned, exhibits other- 
wise many un-Babylonian features. They justify the statement that 
Nuzu Akkadian must be recognized as different from Babylonian, 
i.e. as a third Akkadian dialect. 


70 E.g. la a-wa-ti-mi la a-ni-ik-3u-mi 4:10; la ni-ku-ul-mi 5:13; la ik-ki-ru- 
$u-nu-ti 74:9; la iq-bu-ti-ma 75:4; la za-ku 89:2. 

71 Examples for &% in almost every text. The « is frequently put after -ma: 
ni-i-nu ni-il-qu-i-ma % i-na-an-na ni-ik-ki-ru-ma 74:19 ff.; & tup-pa-3u 3a 1A-bu- 
uk-ka a-na pa-ni daidné™e* u3-te-li-ma 1 il-ta-sti-us ... 71:13 ff. 
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ROMANCE *carestia ‘DEARTH’ 


Von Wartburg in his FEW, after having turned down the etymologies 
axapioria ‘ingratitude’ and *xpnoreia ‘necessity’, says: ‘Ulrich R 8, 264 
hat auf ein part. *cARESTUS, zu carére “‘entbehren” zuriickgehen wollen 
(nach monéstus usw.). Ko6rting macht mit recht dagegen geltend, 
dass dann carestia das einzige auf -fa von part. perf. abgeleitete subst. 
wire. Doch ist zu bedenken, dass daneben It. caristia “fest der liebe”’ 
bestand und dass dieses die betonung von *cARESTIA beeinflussen 
konnte. Die ablt. von einem part. perf. *carestus wird auch gestiitzt 
durch aligur. caresto de messi “‘missernte” Kr Jahrb. 8, 139.’ 

Before all, how does von Wartburg know about an accentuation 
CARIST{A, -orum ‘feast of the cognates’ in the Latin word which, in the 
only poetic example given by the ThLL (Ovid: proxima cognati dixere 
cartstid cari), surely has the stress on the first 7? The etymology given 
by the ThLL: ‘fort. ex gr. *xapicriov mutata’ is very doubtful, as 
*yapirriov does not exist and is only constructed ad hoc. Even if it 
did exist the result could only be a Lat. cartstia (cf. even Bpaxiwy > 
bracchium). And how should a word meaning a feast of the Romans 
influence a newly-formed word meaning ‘necessity’ in Romance? 

Further, the OLigur. caresto de messi quoted by Salvioni does not 
mean ‘bad harvest’, since it is the translation of a Latin paucissime 
nuntiorum: messi is not the plural of It. messe ‘harvest’, but of messo 
‘messenger’. Caresto means ‘mancanza’, as Salvioni puts it, ‘penury’, 
‘lacking in’, not ‘disette’, ‘dearth’. Von Wartburg has in this instance 
been the victim of a mirage. 

The argument drawn from the impossibility of deriving an -ta- 
substantive from a past participle is no more valid: (1) because if the 
past participle had developed into an adjective, no exception can be 
taken to an -2a- substantive, cf. Romance *falsta and *malehabit-ia, 
and especially Prov. membradia, Gasc. envezadie from membrat ‘pru- 
dent’, envezat ‘happy’, cf. Adams, Word-formation of Provengal 206 (I 
omit Roum. avufie from avut ‘rich’ (= habutus), because possibly 
Scheludko, Neuph. Mitt. 1932. 82 is right in tracing back the Roum.-ie, 
not to Romance -ta, but to -iléa); consequently, if *carestus meant 

144 
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‘lacking’ ‘needy’, an -za- derivation is obvious, cf. Prov. mesquinia 
‘misery’ from mesqui ‘miserable’; (2) because the OLigur. caresto 
‘mancanza’ could as well suggest a substantive or substantivized 
participle *carestum, -i (or *carestus -tis) and for an -ta- derivation 
from a substantive in Provengal (the main area of carestia) there are 
analogies such as vigoria (also OCat.; OIt., XIVth cent.) from vigor, 
fantaumia from fantauma. The OProv. cridesta ‘crierie’ (beside 
OProv., OCat. cridoria) NProv. deganésto ‘querelle, dispute bourgeoise’ 
show the influence of tempesta ‘tempéte, bruit, vacarme, querelle, dis- 
pute’. 
So Ulrich’s etymology seems to be open to no objection. 
LEo SPITzER 


SPANISH cimarr6n 


The Shorter Oxford Dictionary explains maroon ‘fugitive negro 
slave’ as from ‘Fr. marron, said to be a corruption of Sp. cimarrén, 
wild, untamed’. But Eng. maroon is attested earlier (1666) than Fr. 
marron ‘fugitive slave’ (1701, in Furetiére). If there is a connection 
between Eng. maroon, Fr. marron, and Sp. cimarrén, Spain (or Spanish 
America) probably gave the word directly to England (or English 
America). 

Sp. cimarr6n is explained by Gamillscheg, EWF, s.v. marron 2 and 
by Bloch, Dict. étym. s. v. marron II, by an OSp. cimarra ‘thicket’ 
(‘Gebiisch’, ‘fourré’). Gamillscheg adds that this cimarra can not, 
because of the un-Romance ending -arra, belong to Latin cyma. Evi- 
dently not, for this so-called OSp. cimarra ‘thicket’ is a fancy of Lenz, 
imagined by this scholar in his Diccionario etimoldéjico de las voces 
chilenas 188 (1904), s. v. cimarra, for the benefit of his etymology. 
The article (I am cutting) reads as follows: 

*cimdrra, f—fam.—falta que comete el colejial cuando en vez 
de ir al colejio se va a divertir en otra parte, esp. se va a pasear en 
el campo, los bosques o parques; se dice fulano hace la cimarra ... 

*cimarrén, a—adj. i sust. 1.—lit.—alzado, bravio, montaraz, 
se dice de animales domésticos que huyen de la casa i se internan 
en los bosques ... 

En este sentido la voz es frecuente, tb. aplicada al hombre, en 
los antiguos cronistas de Indias ‘yeguas simarronas’ ... ‘puercos 
cimarrones o salvajes’; ‘indio cimarron o bravo’ ... Especial- 
mente se decia de los esclavos negros fujitivos ... Segun el informe 
de Olaverria en 1594 los campos de Santiago ‘estén llenos de 
vacas i caballos cimarrones ... ’ 
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2.—lit.—silvestre; se dice de plantas ... 

3. fam. rebelde, rehacio al trabajo, perezoso o poco sociable ... 

Etimolojia: No cabe la menor duda de que cimarron es puro 
castellano antiguo, derivado de cimarra, cuyo significado primitivo 
parece haber sido el matorral, el monte nuevo, lo que en Chile se 
llama ‘renoval’ (cp. Zerolo). Talvez se ha dicho primitivamente 

‘ir a la cimarra’ por hacerla; cp. el frances faire l’école buissonniere. 

Cimarra es derivado de cima (< lat. cyma < griego xipa) cuyo 

significado primitivo es el brote, la rama nueva; de ahf la parte 

mas elevada del Arbol, del cerro u otra cosa; metaf. remate, etc. ... 
Por la derivacion comparese la voz mancarron de manco por 
caballo malo ... 

One must notice the doubtful tone of Lenz’ suggestion ‘cuyo sig- 
nificado primitivo parece haber sido el matorral’. In fact no OSp. 
or Sp. cimarra with the meaning ‘bush’ is to be found, as far as I know. 
Zerolo' in his ‘Diccionario Enciclopédico de la Lengua Castellana’ 
gives, not a cimarra ‘bush’ as one might infer from Lenz’ context, but 
renoval in its American Sp. meaning to which Lenz refers. Even if 
cimarra existed, one could not understand its genesis: the un-Romance 
suffix could not be justified (v. Gamillscheg), whereas renoval shows 
the suffix -al with the collective meaning M. L. Wagner has pointed 
out (‘Volkstum u. Kultur der Romanen’ 3.87: hayal ‘hayedo’, maizal, 
port. matagal ‘Gestriipp, Gehdlz’). It is strange enough that the 
German Lenz thought more of the Fr. faire l’école buissonniére ‘to 
play truant”! than of the German die Schule schwdnzen and the similar 
Sp. hacer la rabona. It is obvious that hacer la cimarra comes from 
cimarra ‘simar’ (attested by Nebrija [zamarra, -on] and Couarrubias 
[camarro -a], in Sp. Latin of the 10th century Zamor, Dozy-Engel- 
mann 365, and by the French text of 1447: Deux samarres ... a 
la faczon d’Espagne.); cf. REW, 7563a [arab. sammir ‘sable’]: ‘Sp. 
zamarra (> mfrz. chamarre; it. zimarra, cimarra “langer Rock” (> 
frz. stmarre “Schleppkleid’”’), pg. sammarra [read samarra] ‘“schlepp- 
ender Rock’”’.’ One should add the Prov. samarra ‘long vétement 
de dessus’ of the Flamenca, 13th century, as Diez has already done, 
also Catal. samarra (attested since 1403 as ‘insignies de consellers’, 
today, as for C6uarrubias, a garment of fur for shepherds in the moun- 
tains, Dicc. Aguil6). From the idea of schleppen ‘to trail’ we come 


1 Cf. Prov. faire un planiié ‘to play truant’, from plantié ‘vigne nouvellement 
plantée, plant de vigne’ (Mistral). But (se) faire vano ‘to play truant’, from 
vano ‘guilt’ (id.) seems to be an analogy to hacer la cimarra. 
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easily to schwdnzen? = hacer la rabona. The i-variant may have 
existed also in Spain. 

The word zamarvo is still to be found in a meaning close to the original 
in Spanish-America, cf. Lemos, Ensayo de lexicograffa ecuatoriana: 
Ecuador zamarro ‘calz6n hecho de piel, que hoy lo usan tinicamente los 
campesinos’, ‘individuo pesado, necio, ristico, grosero’, Venez. ‘hombre 
taimado’, Honduras ‘pfcaro o bribén’; Gagini: Costarrica zamarear 
‘picardear, bellaquear, andar haciendc bribonadas’. 

It is probably not the coarse fur of the shepherd, but the solemn 
garment of senators or councillors (one may think of the zimarre of 
Venetian senators in pictures of Titian or Tintoretto, which are really 
‘insignia’) which has been used as an antiphrastic joke, as it corre- 
sponds to the irreverent mood of school-boy slang. 

LEo SpiTzER 


PORTUGUESE, SPANISH Cisco, Ciscar 


It is strange that Max A. Luria (LANGUAGE 13.315) rejuvenates the 
etymology of the late Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos (*cinisculus) 
by supposing a [pulvis]*ciniscus with -iscus as an adjectival suffix; he 
overlooks the difficulty of the accent, the basic requirement of a good 
Romance etymology: *ciniscus could not give anything but Span. 


*cenésco, Port. *césco, and no dissimilation destroying the tonic vowel 
is admissible (cf. sarracenesco = Sarracen-tscus).} 

Yet the good etymology seems obvious to me: the Port. ciscar ‘to 
remove from the soil ... twigs and branches which have been set on 
fire’, mentioned by Luria, gives an excellent hint. I add Minho cisca 
‘caruma seca’, Galician ciscar ‘desparramar, echar por el suelo alguna 
cosa extiendéndola’: the meaning ‘to cut off the branches’ clearly 
indicates a *cisicare, from *cisus = caesus, a simple verb *cidere being 
extracted from the compounds occidere, incidere like clidere from 
occliidere, inclidere: cf. the articles of REW 1471: 1. *caesa, 2. cisa; 
1472: 1. *caesalia, 2. cisalia; 1474: 1. *caesellum, 2. cisellum; 1475: 1. 
*caesorium, 2. cisorium. For s’c > sc compare rascar. From ‘cut 
off the branches and burn them’ we come easily to ‘charcoal-dust’, 


2 One may explain either ‘to wag the tail’ (Engl. to wag it) or ‘to curtail’ (Cp. 
rabén ‘cropped’ of a dog). 

1The corrected form of Luria’s suggestion (LANGUAGE 14.65): *cintscu> 
cintscu (by dissimilation)> *ciniscu is not any better: the penultima accentua- 
tion law in Latin forbids any such thing as a *cintscus, and a dissimilation of 
i-{ to e-i (Sp. vecino) is more likely than a development in the opposite way, 
t(= e)-i(= e)>7-7. 
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‘cinders’ and to the words meaning ‘little portion, little piece’ (Gon- 
zalves Viana, Apostilas 1.295). Cisco ‘uproar, row, hubbub’ (armarse 
un cisco ‘armarse una cuestion’, Besses; Aragon. mover cisco ‘armar 
pendencia’, Borao) could be explained like German Staub aufwirbeln 
(cf. meter cisco en una reunion, Pequ. Larousse), but the frequent mean- 
ing ‘defecarse’ and especially cisco ‘ventosidad’ in the Asturian jargon 
Tixileira (Vocabulario de la Tixileira by Aurelio de Llano Roza de 
Ampudia, Oviedo, 1924) would fit an onomatopoeic stem *cisc- ‘peer, 
cagar” (cf. Munthe, Studier i mod. sprakvetenskap 9.99: ciscarse en = 
cagarse en or zurrarse, jiiarse, chincharse en, the latter also of an 
onomatopoeic origin). This stem is supported by the “*cisc-ulare 
(= *cisc- + fistulare) required by Provengal cisclar ‘to whistle’, REW 
3333 and 7890, Modern Provengal giscla ‘siffler (du vent), pleuvoir et 
venter ensemble’, Cat. xisclar and must be distinguished from *cisicare. 
The vulgar use in Cuba and Mexico of ciscarse in the meaning of 
‘avergonzarse’ and the participle ciscado ‘estonné, espouvanté’ (Oudin) 
derive from a sense ‘cagarse’, cf. French avoir la chiasse. Mexican 
ciscar ‘llamar la atencion del que va a ejecutar un acto cualquiera’, 
especially ‘ ... de alguno de los jugadores en el momento preciso de 
ir a hacer éste un lance, con objeto de que lo haga mal’ (Darfo Rubio) 
seems to be connected with mover cisco but could also go back, to- 
gether with this latter expression, to a meaning like popular French 
une chierie, in Paris ‘chose ficheuse, tout ce qui est pénible’. Sala- 
manca, ciscar ‘mover, tocar, empujar’ (no andéts ciscando la mesa... , 
Lamano) must also be a vulgar use of this verb. 

At any rate the two stems *cisicare and the onomatopoeic *cisc-are 
must be separated although it may not always be easy to determine 
which Romance word belongs to one or the other family. 

LEo SPiTzER 


POLISH INFLUENCE UPON LITHUANIAN 


It is a well-known fact that the Lithuanian language has received 
numerous loanwords from the Polish. The Lithuanians themselves 
concede this, and are trying hard to purify their language by replacing 
the loanwords with genuine Lithuanian expressions either old or 
newly coined. An almost complete collection of Polish and Russian 
(especially White-Russian) loanwords used in the early Lithuanian 


2Cf. the Sp. onomatopeic stems chist- ‘to make noise’, chisp- ‘spark’ etc. 
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texts was published by Pr. SkardZius.! Lithuanian consciousness of 
the Polish influence was especially alive at a time when the Lithuanians 
were still familiar with Polish in addition to their mother-tongue. 
In the same degree as the knowledge of Polish is diminishing in Lithu- 
ania, the Lithuanians are less conscious of the remnants of earlier 
Polish influence upon their language. By now most of the earlier 
Polish loanwords have been eliminated from Lithuanian speech. How- 
ever, there are still enough left to indicate clearly the way by which 
Central and Western European civilization and culture reached the 
majority of the Lithuanian people. Thus, in spite of all democratic 
and proletarian opposition, the title ponas ‘mister’ (from Polish pan) 
could not be eradicated. Other words have not yet been recognized 
as being of Polish origin because the borrowing took place centuries 
ago and the loanwords underwent certain changes. One example of 
this kind shall be produced here in the form of the Lithuanian adjec- 
tive puikus ‘beautiful, splendid, magnificent, proud, haughty, disdain- 
ful’ with a great number of derivations, e.g., puckgbé ‘pomp, magnifi- 
cence, splendor, brightness, haughtiness, arrogance’, puikduti ‘to be 
proud, to be haughty, to be arrogant’, puzkiiott ‘to behave disdain- 
fully’, etc. This word with its unusual, though not rare, diphthong 
ut has caused the comparativist much trouble.2, The reputation of 
Lithuanian as being the most archaic living Indo-European language 
blinded the etymologists who were primarily interested in relations 
reaching back to the Primitive Indo-European period. From the 
above-mentioned book of SkardZius (182, cf. puikavoti and putkorius) 
one sees that the Lithuanian scholars regard puikis as a genuine 
Lithuanian word. 

The answer to the problem of the origin of Lithuanian puikis and 
its group lies in the early Lithuanian texts of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. I shall restrict myself in this discussion to Syrwid’s Punktay 
sakimu (Punkty kazan; part I: 1629, part II: 1644) since here we have 
the same text in both Lithuanian and Polish. We find here a Lithu- 
anian feminine noun puyka for Polish pycha or hardoégé (1.74, 251, 
271, 273, 279; 2.12, 164). In addition to this feminine noun we find 
an adjective puykas for Polish pyszny (1.273; 2.41) and a verbal noun 


1Pr. SkardZius, Die slavischen Lehnwérter im Altlitauischen, published in 
Tauta ir Zodis 7 (Kaunas 1931). 

2 For a discussion of the origin of the Lithuanian diphthong ui cf. Biga, Kalba 
ir senové 39, 265-7 (Kaunas 1922). 
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puykavimas (2.180). It is obvious that the borrowing took place in 
this way: Polish pycha was taken over in the form puyka as part of 
the terminology used by the Christian moralists. From the loanword 
puyka all the other words were derived, but later the original borrow- 
ing itself went out of usage and only the derivatives survived. 

A form of linguistic influence more hidden than outright borrowing 
is loan-translation, whereby a new expression is formed according to a 
foreign pattern but with native linguistic material. Such loan-trans- 
lations appear most frequently in compound form. New formations 
of this type are not always successful, but very often they do take 
root. Usually loan-translations take the place of earlier loanwords. 
While it is easy to recognize a loanword, the detection of loan-trans- 
lations is not possible without a good knowledge of both (or all) lan- 
guages in question. The Lithuanian language is immensely rich in 
forms coined after foreign patterns, and many of these original patterns 
were Polish. It is one of the many merits of Max Niedermann to 
have repeatedly (since 1922) called the attention of his colleagues to 
this interesting complexity of problems. 

Here are a few examples to illustrate how Polish expressions were 
translated into Lithuanian. The Lithuanian word darbymeté ‘working- 
time’ theoretically might well have been copied from German Ar- 
beitszeit. However, the fact that it occurs already in Syrwid (1.284, 
328) proves that it was copied from Polish czas roboty or czas robotny. 
Similarly bediévis ‘a godless person’ goes back to Polish niezbozny 
(Syrwid 1.237), Lithuanian visagalis ‘almighty’ to Polish wszechmocny 
(Syrwid 1.175, 210), and Lith. mielagirdisté ‘mercifulness’ to Polish 
milosierdzie (Syrwid 1.158). While the words mentioned gained 
ground, maintained themselves, and became permanent parts of the 
language, there have, of course, been numerous unsuccessful attempts. 
One example of this type must suffice. Three times we find in Daukéa’s 
Postilé of 1595 (564-5) the expression balta galwa which literally means 
‘white head’. However, from the context in which it occurs, one 
should expect it to mean either ‘girl’ or ‘woman’. This interpreta- 
tion is confirmed by Polish, where we find a compound word biatogtowa 
meaning ‘woman’. This attempt at word-creation proved futile and 
we need now some knowledge of Polish in order to understand the 
passage. 

Not only single words, but entire word categories, have been formed 
after foreign patterns. Thus the Lithuanian verbs in -auti very often 
stand for Polish verbs ending in -owaé: e.g., Lith. klebonduti ‘to be 
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rector of a parish’, kunigduti ‘to be priest’, karaliduti ‘to be king’ cf. 
Polish proboszczowaé, krélowaé. 

The Lithuanian language teachers, who know Polish, are very much 
opposed to a too slavish imitation of Polish patterns. Therefore, they 
condemn the Lithuanian adverb neuZilgo ‘soon’ because it is an un- 
mistakable copy either of Polish nezadtugo or of Russian nezadolgo. 
However, the best of them slip. Thus we find the verb nubiti ‘to 
forget’, a clear imitation of Polish zabyé or zabywaé, in the writings of 
Professor Baltikonis, the master of Lithuanian style (Broliy Grimmy 
Pasakos 2.86). 

Poland was already an important power and a cultural factor in 
Europe early in the Middle Ages. At that time all of Central and 
Western Europe stood under the influence of the Latin language. 
Latin dominated also the life and culture of the educated Poles and 
Lithuanians. Its influence reached the Lithuanian language primarily 
through the channel of Polish, since the educated Lithuanians spoke 
Polish. The above-mentioned expression, Lith. neuzilgo, Polish 
nezadtugo, was copied from medieval Latin, where the expressions 
non post multum and non post multos dies were very common.’ The 
predominance of Latin during the Middle Ages has left a permanent 
imprint on the vocabulary, word structure, and syntax of the European 
languages. This is a universally recognized fact. It is not, however, 
so well known that the Latin influence reached Lithuanian also through 
the mediation of Polish. The partiality of the best modern Lithu- 
anian authors (e.g., Krevé-Mickevi¢ius) for the use of synonym- 
couplets instead of a single word has a striking parallel in medieval 
style. As an illustration I shall quote but two passages from Vincas 
Krévé, Dainavos Salies seny Zmoniy padavimai (Kaunas 1921): puckiq 
iF graziy viéty (7) ‘beautiful places’ and ké tik nékalba, ké némini 7% 
skambi dainélé (7) ‘ah, what their melodious song does not mention!’ 
In the first example the ‘beautiful’ is expressed by two synonymous 
adjectives (puikiy and graziy), and in the second two verbs (kalba 
and mint) are used to express the action of ‘mentioning’. This same 
stylistic device is frequent in the Middle Ages. In the Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology 34.591 (1935), I have shown that 
this usage prevailed in medieval German prose, e.g., mit dem heiligen 
wiirdigen sacrament, demiietikeit und andaht, betrahten und gedenken, 
entbliset und beroubet, etc. Both the modern Lithuanian and the 


3 Cf. W. Schulze, KZ 43.189; A. Deissamnn, KZ 45.60. 
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medieval German expressions have their source in medieval Latin 
style. The Polish language served as an intermediary for this transfer 
from Latin to modern Lithuanian. 

Since both Middle High German and Polish were under the influence 
of medieval Latin, it is conceivable that a knowledge of Polish may 
put even a student of medieval German into a more advantageous 
position. Polish syntax has preserved many expressions which in 
medieval times were also common in German, but are not known in 
modern German. The Middle High German sentence diu sol im 
wesen von rehte bt (Reinmar; Minnesangs Frihling 153,20) for modern 
German er muss diese von rechtswegen haben, reminds us of the Polish 
expression u mnie jest (= Russian u menja jest = ‘there is with me’) 
instead of ja mam ‘I have’. Such an expression would be impossible 
in modern German. Another example of MHG and Polish conformity 
is furnished by the MHG adjective wiz, the original meaning of which 
is ‘white’, but which also occurs with the meaning ‘clean’. The latter 
meaning appears in Kudrun 1070,3 bereiten wiziu kleider den Hart- 
muotes helden. This reminds us of Polish bzaty ‘white’, bzatoreki ‘one 
with white hands’, and Lithuanian baltas, baltarankis. That Lithu- 
anian balta diena ‘the bright day’ is copied from Polish biaty dzier 
is obvious, especially since the Germans do not say der weisse Tag but 
der helle Tag. However, in medieval German the day was also called 
‘white’, as can be seen from the ‘Spruchgedicht’ Salomon und Markolf 
853-6 (edited by Walter Hartmann, 1934. Cf. Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology 36.131-2): 


Du spreche, milch si wizer dan der dag. 
Die warheit man nu pruffen mag, 

daz der dag ist wizer me 

dan beide milch und ouch der sne. 


This poem was written in the Middle Franconian dialect toward the 
end of the 14th century. Since we know that its unknown author 
had a medieval Latin work as his source, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that Polish beaty dziet was formed after a medieval Latin pattern. 

There are numerous instances of MHG and modern Lithuanian 
conformities, the connecting link of which is still missing. However, 
it is now clear that in most cases this missing link will be found in 
Polish. A few examples follow: 

In the Nibelungenlied (C) 450,2 and (B) 441,2 we find the numeral 
vierdehalbiu ‘three and a half’, which reminds us of Lithuanian puske- 
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tvirto while the modern German and Polish forms are similar to the 
English expression; cf. also French trois et demi. Apparently Lithu- 
anian here preserves something that was more widely used in the Middle 
Ages, a construction of which Polish pdédttora, Russian pultora, and 
German anderthalb ‘one and a half’ are modern remnants. 

The Germans say jemanden um etwas beneiden ‘to envy a person 
(for) a thing’. The MHG construction of this verb was: jemandem 
etwas neiden; cf. Dietmar von Eist’s verse daz nident schéne frouwen 
(Minnesangs Friihling 37,15), a construction required also by Lithu- 
anian pavydétz and Polish zazdroécié. 

Strange as it may appear at first sight that Lithuanian myléti ‘to 
love’ should also mean ‘to entertain lavishly’, especially ‘to regale 
with drinking’, a similar meaning, ‘generosity, liberality’, is also con- 
nected with the MHG noun liebe in the Nibelungenlied (C) 266,3: 


Man sach si tiigeliche nu riten an den Rin, 

die zer hochgezite gerne wolden sin, 

die durch der kiinige liebe kémen in daz lant. 

Man gap da genuogen bédiu ross unt ouch gewant. 


‘Now one saw them ride to the Rhine every day, people who wanted 
to take part in the feast and who, attracted by the generosity of the 
kings, came into the country. They there gave to many of them 


horses and the equipment’. 

The study of the influence of medieval Latin upon Central and 
Eastern European languages should be a very attractive task for a 
person well enough equipped linguistically. In such an enterprise 
Polish would hold almost a key position. 

ALFRED SENN 
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La Posizione della Lingua Italiana nel Mondo Neolatino. Pp. 43, 
with two maps. By WaLTHER von WartsurG. Leipzig: Keller, 
1936. 

This brochure contains three lectures delivered in Rome in 1936: 
‘Origine e Vicende dello Spazio della Lingua Italiana’; ‘Vom Latein 
zum Italienischen’; and ‘Caratteristica Comparata dell’ Italiano e del 
Francese’. The first two are of an historical nature, with considerable 
emphasis on political influences and ‘substratum’ theory. The third 
is an impressionistic comparison (although liberally documented from 
Wartburg’s great erudition!) between French and Italian, intended to 
demonstrate that French is direct, disciplined, and intellectual, whereas 
Italian is ‘una lingua impetuosa, impulsiva, piena di liberta, di sor- 
prese, di vita spontanea’ (42). An effort is made to bring these char- 
acteristics into relation with the ‘national characters’ of the two 
peoples. 

For several reasons one can hardly consider this last lecture as suc- 
cessful. Wartburg’s comparison is vitiated from the start by being 
based on the literary languages. Especially in France the standard 
language is by no means representative of popular speech’; if we were 


1 Which has not prevented, however, some errors in fact as well. On page 5 
we have the surprising statement ‘per Dante [in the De vulgari Eloquenti4] il 
problema storico latino-romanzo non esisteva, perché il latino non era per lui 
quello ch’é per noi: una fase anteriore dell’ italiano e delle altre lingue neo- 
latine’. As a matter of fact, d’Ovidio long since pointed out (Arch. Gl. It. 2.84) 
that Dante must have conceived of some kind of historical relation between 
Latin and Italian, in deriving Italian words from Latin, as in s2 < sic, etc. Fur- 
thermore, as I have already pointed out (Laneuacs 12.108), in the phrase quia 
magis videtur inniti grammaticae, quae communis est (De v. E. 1.10.4), although 
innitt ‘to rest upon’ may mean no more than ‘to be similar to’, as d’Ovidio thought, 
it may mean here ‘to be derived from’, in which case it would be a clear indica- 
tion of Dante’s conceiving an historical relation to exist, and communis would 
indicate ‘a common ancestor’. 

2 Wartburg’s realization (possibly a trifle exaggerated) of the influence of 
upper-class French society in shaping the standard language (35) does not seem 
to have brought with it an equal realization that the distance thus created be- 
tween upper- and lower-class French speech (which Wartburg also emphasizes 
[28]) renders the two literary languages useless as bases for comparison, and only 
confuses his argument throughout. 
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to compare the speech of Parisian workmen with that of Roman or 
Florentine workmen, I doubt whether we should find much more 
‘discipline’ or ‘intellectuality’ in the one than in the other. 

Apparently Nyrop’s trenchant remarks’ have not yet exorcised 
efforts to correlate phonetics and ‘national character’; Wartburg’s 
attempt (31 f.) is by no means convincing. Granted the difference 
in aesthetic impression produced by the accents of the two languages 
(and even this difference is not very great when French and Italian 
are contrasted with a language such as Hungarian, with its distinction 
between long and short vowels and its typewriter-like stress accent), 
that proves nothing about the ‘spiritual’ qualities of the speakers.‘ 
Wartburg’s discussion of Italian ‘freedom’ in word-order as opposed 
to French ‘fixity’ (34 f.) is founded upon considerable exaggeration; 
he speaks as if absolute freedom were preserved in Italian, whereas 
the subject-verb-order is nearly as fixed in Italian as it is in French, 
as contrasted with Latin or Sanskrit. 

Indeterminate and abstract elements (‘Sprachgeist’, ‘national spirit’, 
‘scienze dello spirito umano’—is not this last somewhat of a contra- 
diction in terms?) are constantly brought into the discussion in all 
three lectures (18, 29, etc.). At the outset of the third we are told 
that ‘la lingua é piuttosto l’anima e lo spirito d’un popolo incarnati, 
resi percettibili’ (30), and at the end ‘le diverse scienze dello spirito 
umano ... si riuniranno per tracciare le grandi linee dei caratteri 
nazionali e del suo svolgimento ... Quel giorno, tocchera alla lin- 
guistica un posto centrale in questo supremo tentativo di capire il 
senso della vita umana e delle singole sue manifestazioni’ (43). Be- 
fore introducing such elements as ‘nation’, ‘soul of a people’, etc., into 
the discussion, it might have been well to give them valid objective 
definitions—a task which has never been performed, and which some 
suspect to be impossible of performance. All that we have here is a 
mixture of Crocean aesthetics (now dominant in Italian linguistics®) 
with reflections—at a hundred years’ distance and through the dis- 
torting mirrors of popular misconceptions—of Humboldt’s theory of 


3 Grammaire historique de la langue frangaise 1.§§534-7 (Copenhagen, 1914). 

4 In ‘national characteristics’, if there be such a thing, the Italians seem to me 
much nearer to the Hungarians than to the French, but the greater similarity 
hardly extends to the languages! All such comparisons, as Sapir (Language 
234) and many others have long since pointed out, are mere rubbish. 

5 Despite the pointed comments of Goidanich, one of the few neo-grammarians 
in Italy, in Arch. Gl. It. (sez. Goidanich) 20.1-59; 21.59-105. 
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the identity of ‘Volksseele’ and ‘Sprachgeist’, as now incorporated 
into mystical ‘ideological’ dogmas. 

It is not pleasant to see this type of material coming from a scholar 
of Wartburg’s caliber. I do not believe, however, that such lapses 
can be excused by a mere ‘aliquando dormitat bonus Homerus’. Italian 
linguistics is at present at a standstill, and is in need of a vigorous re- 
vivification. But Crocean aesthetics and a priori political doctrines 
constitute a serious hindrance to the furtherance of these aims— 
some consider them, in fact, the cause of the present stagnation. 
Rigorous application of scientific method—involving, above all, strict 
objectivity and abstinence from impressionistic or aesthetic judg- 
ments—is the only way by which Italian linguistics, like any other, 
can advance. 

Rosert A. HAL, JR. 


Die indogermanischen Nasalprasentia, ein Versuch zu einer morph- 
ologischen Analyse. Pp. 246. By F. B. J. Kureer. Amsterdam: 
N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgeversmaatschappij, 1937. 

This book is, as the title suggests, a discussion of the IE nasal present 
stems, but more particularly of those characterized by the nasal infix 
(Skt. Class VII.), which involve a more serious difficulty than do the 
stems in -neu- and -nd-, since they present a feature, namely infixation, 
which appears to violate the accepted principles of IE morphology. 

The first chapter is an account of the views of grammarians with 
regard to the verbal class in question, from Panini and the Greek 
grammarians, through the eighteenth century, the early and middle 
nineteenth century and the period of the Neo-grammarians down to 
the present time. The second chapter, in which Kuiper deals with 
the heart of the problem, the actual origin of the nasal-infixing class, 
is followed in the third by a description of the development of this 
class in the separate branches of the IE family. Chapter IV. con- 
tains a brief account of the semantic character of the nasal verbs; of 
this aspect of the matter the author abstains from any detailed dis- 
cussion. 

The history of the problem as given in Chapter I. leads the author 
(33 f.) to lay down three basic assumptions which may be regarded as 
reasonably certain: 

1. The Skt. fifth, seventh, and ninth classes, treated from the point 
of view of their development, represent a single type (de Saussure). 

2. The assumption of infixation in primitive IE is in principle not 
permissible (Brugmann, etc.). 
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3. The contradiction which in a sense exists between 1. and 2. can 
be removed only by the assumption that the -ew- in Class V., the -d- 
in Class IX., and the final consonant of the stem in Class VII., are 
formative extensions, an assumption which was already suggested by 
the material itself. 

With these doctrines in mind the author proceeds to explain the 
origin of the nasal-infixing present stems. In Skt. sndsti as compared 
with Av. syazdat he sees a variation of two athematic stems made by 
extension of the same root with -as- (in the plural -s-), one with a nasal 
extension before the -as-, the other without the nasal. Seeking for 
similar parallels, where instead of -s- we find a stop, he cites (44) Ved. 
bhisdkti abhisnak (3 sing. impf.) as an example, and after a few pages 
he goes through a list of roots (as the term is usually understood), 
from which he abstracts final -ek-, -eg-, -ct-, -ed-, etc. as extensions. 
The whole subject is treated with careful attention to vowel-grada- 
tion, and the theory which explains the nasal present stems as con- 
taining further extensions after the nasal element is of course a familiar 
one; but the author’s reconstructions appear to me to call forth the 
same objection made by Kent in his review of Benveniste’s Origine 
de la Formation des Noms en Indo-Européen (LANGUAGE 13.251), 
namely, that syllables are made to begin with vowels and end with 
consonants. Moreover, by his liberal application of this type of 
analysis he reduces many of the IE roots, or elements containing the 
essential meaning of the word, to almost nothing. Thus (52) Skt. 
vddati, vagnih, vaghdt (with Lat. voveo), Av. aogadad (with Gr. ebxouar), 
Gr. elpw are all referred to a single root uw extended with various deter- 
minatives. Certain cases in which a root has two variant forms, one 
ending in a voiced, the other in a voiceless stop, are explained as doub- 
lets arising under internal sandhi conditions, where various personal 
endings were added directly to the athematic stems. This is an in- 
genious explanation; I believe, however, that the author gives the 
athematic type of inflection in IE an unduly wide range. The fact 
that in nearly all IE languages during their known history the thematic 
forms have constantly increased at the expense of the athematic does 
not necessarily prove that this process went on to an equally great 
extent between the last stage of undifferentiated IE and the oldest 
Sanskrit. In other words I suspect that the thematic type of inflec- 
tion may have been almost as frequent in late IE as in Vedic. The 
familiar thematic type represented by Skt. bhdvati is treated as ‘con- 
junctive’ in origin, in which connection we must understand that 
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modal and indicative uses of the verb were not so clearly distinguished 
in IE as we find them in the languages actually known. If Kuiper 
has in mind a comparatively early stage of IE, he may be justified in 
his theory of the origin of these thematic forms as well as in certain 
other ideas to which I have taken exception; but the book contains 
much that is daring and which may fail to convince many of its readers. 

On the other hand, it is carefully executed and contains few typo- 
graphical errors. 

JAMES WILSON POULTNEY 


One Hundred New Selected Nuzi Texts. Transliterated by RoBert 
H. Preirrer. With translations and commentary by E. A. SPEISER. 
Pp. xi + 168. (The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, vol. XVI, 1936). 

It is most gratifying to see the publication of the Nuzu documents 
continued. Their importance for both history and linguistics needs 
no comment. One must hope that the cooperation of Pfeiffer and 
Speiser will soon make more of this material accessible to science. 

The earlier Nuzu publications contained only copies in the original 
script. The present volume initiates an innovation in as much as 
transliterations have replaced the copies, and an interpretation of the 
published texts has been added. The second feature will be welcomed 
by everybody. 

As to the first, the philologist must insist on having the texts in the 
original script. Since most of the tablets are damaged or broken, he 
must see the exact drawings of visible traces, the exact position and 
the measurement of the gaps, in order to be able to fullfil his duties as 
an interpreter. Even in perfectly preserved passages, the translitera- 
tion may prove misleading by giving preference to one of several 
possible readings. 

The juridical experts, who have frequently stressed the desirability 
of transliterations, must be reminded that reading and interpretation 
of a cuneiform document must go together. The intricacies of the 
cuneiform system make impossible a sound interpretation on the basis 
of transliterations alone. 

The economic question, though often referred to (5), does not exist. 
The mechanical reproduction of handwritten copies (which can be 
arranged much more economically than in previous Nuzu volumes) 
is certainly cheaper than the hopelessly difficult and expensive printing 
of accurate transliterations. Furthermore, copies are final, trans- 
literations never. 
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It is very characteristic that Pfeiffer, having chosen to give trans- 
literations, found himself confronted with difficulties as soon as it 
came to practice. He sees (11) two possible methods: either more or 
less mechanical transposition by means of the ‘normal’ Assyrian values, 
or etymological interpretation which, in the case of ambiguity, chooses 
the value required by the related dialects. Either method, though 
not fully satisfactory, is justifiable; but it must be applied consistently. 
Any mixture results in confusion which impairs the usefulness of the 
transliteration, particularly to the uninitiated for whom the trans- 
literation takes the place of a primary source. Such a one will be 
helpless when he finds almost side by side (this is only one example 
among dozens) 1-ka,-al-la-Su-nu-ti (5:26) from akdlu ‘eat’ (etymological 
interpretation), but 7-qa-as-sa-du (5:30) from kasddu ‘meat’ (trans- 
position). 

Pfeiffer has recognized that the method of etymological interpreta- 
tion is preferable, but his remarks (11) on ‘the outlandish spelling’ 
show that he has as yet no definite opinion on the phonology of the 
dialect. In the back of his mind there is apparently the feeling that 
the etymological interpretation must be controlled by an intensive 
study of the writing habits, of the phonological features, and of the 
grammar of the dialect concerned. That is just the trouble: a scien- 
tifically reliable transliteration is possible only where the language is 
well known; the knowledge of the language, on the other hand, can 
come only from texts. This constitutes a vicious circle as far as trans- 
literations are concerned. They are, consequently, always subject to 
revision. 

Apart from this general objection Pfeiffer’s readings are reliable’. 
A number of accents have got lost in print?; such imperfections are 
unavoidable, they are nevertheless embarrassing where lack of copies 
prevents control. 

Speiser’s translations are generally well done. The use of tenses, 
etc., sometimes needs improvement. Some syntactical features of the 
dialect should be investigated to give the interpretations a firmer basis. 
The increase in our knowledge of the foreign substratum (pantheon, 


1T noticed only a few real misprints which Pfeiffer was kind enough to confirm: 
18.11 read ibalkaiu’* (text KI.BAL.TUM); 25.4 w-Se-ri-ib-8u; 25.27 Sa-at-tu- 
mar-di (as in the index of proper names); 40.6 it-ta-bal-kat-ma; 63.4 ra-ma-an; 
79.10 78-ti. 

28.7, 11 st-di-ta; 8.25 st-mi-it-ti; 9.10 kaspi?*; 45.8 us-te-st; 54.22 tup-pt; 63.12 
ti-Se-is-st; 71.7 18-ta-padr-mi. 
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numerals) is particularly gratifying. I agree with Speiser in the opinion 
that the Hurrian nature of this substratum should not be questioned. 
ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Oriental Manuscripts of the John Frederick Lewis Collection in the 
Free Library of Philadelphia. Pp. 248 + 48 plates. By MuHAMMED 
AHMED Srimsar. Philadelphia: 1937. 

The late John Frederick Lewis of Philadelphia bequeathed a collec- 
tion of Oriental manuscripts, miniatures, and other art objects, to the 
Free Library of his native city. To our fellow-member Dr. Simsar 
was entrusted the task of preparing a descriptive catalogue of the 
manuscripts, which are presented to us in this splendid volume. The 
153 manuscripts are in 13 different scripts, the Arabic predominating 
with 100; they represent 15 different languages, 52 being in Persian, 
35 in Arabic, 13 in Ethiopic, 10 each in Turkish and Hebrew. Dr. 
Simsar is himself at home in Persian, Arabic, and Turkish, and availed 
himself of skilled aid with regard to certain other languages and alpha- 
bets; as a skilled calligraphist and an expert in Oriental art, he is able 
to draw upon his specialized knowledge in the accounts which he has 
given, to which he has added many details as to the life and works of 
the authors, not accessible elsewhere. 

The most notable features of the collection are the 21 copies of the 
Koran, and 10 copies of the Shah-Namah. A number of the other 
manuscripts are of rare works, some otherwise unknown, and a number 
by famous calligraphers. Of great linguistic interest is his No. 38, 
a dictionary of Persian words, dated 1620 and written within the life- 
time of its author Suriri; other works also are of importance to our 
science. 

The value of the volume is increased by the 48 full-page plates giving 
examples of bindings, scripts, and illustrations, and by complete in- 
dexes of the titles of works and of persons’ names, occurring in the text. 

Rouanp G. Kent 
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THE Linguistic Society or AMERICA will hold its Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting at New York, in conjunction with the conventions of the 
American Anthropological Association, the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, and the Society for Biblical Literature and Exegesis, on Decem- 
ber 27-29, 1938. The other associations hold their sessions on De- 
cember 28-30, as does also the American Philological Association, 
which meets at Providence, R. I. 


Tue Lincuistic Institute will again be held at the University of 
Michigan, as part of the Summer Session, June 27 to August 20. 
Inquiries should be directed to Prof. C. C. Fries, Director of the Lin- 
guistic Institute, Angell Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


THE LinGuIsTIc SociETy OF AMERICA will hold a summer meeting 
for conferences and the reading of papers, at Ann Arbor, during the 


last week-end of July. Arrangements are in the hands of the Director 
of the Linguistic Institute and the Secretary of the Society. 


Tue Lineuistic Society calls attention to the possibility that 
members may desire to unite in local gatherings for the discussion of 
scholarly and other matters of common interest. The formation of 
such clubs will be entirely optional with the local members; but the 
activities of the clubs, if reported to the Secretary of the Society, will 
be briefly chronicled in Notes and Personalia. 


Tue Lincuistic Society oF AMERICA has no political or religious 
affiliations or prejudices; nothing which is printed in its publications 
is to be taken as expressing any partisanship of the Society in such 
matters. It is therefore a matter of regret that some persons have 
misinterpreted the quotation from a personal letter written about 
June 1, 1937, and printed in Language 13.260, in connection with a 
high honor which came to one of our distinguished members. This 
quotation was printed only because it seemed to the Secretary of the 
Society, who assembles the material in Notes and Personalia, a fine 
condemnation of internecine strife. 
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THE Honorary Memser elected at the Chicago meeting has accepted 
election. He writes: 


Paris, le 12 janvier, 1938. Votre lettre du premier janvier m’arrive 
ce matin méme, et je m’empresse d’y répondre pour vous dire combien 
je suis touché de l’élection si flatteuse qu’a faite de moi la Linguistic 
Society of America comme membre d’honneur. Je vous prie de re- 
mercier trés sincérement |’Executive Committee et la Society, de la 
haute distinction dont je suis l’objet. Il va sans dire que je |’accepte 
avec joie et reconnaissance, comme un nouveau témoignage des excel- 
lentes relations qui unissent les savants de nos deux pays.—J. Vendryes, 
Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres. 


Romanus F. Buttn, Professor of Semitic Languages and Literature 
at the Catholic University of America, and a member of the LinauIstiIc 
Society or AMERICA since 1929, was killed in an automobile accident 
near Washington on December 8, 1938, in his sixty-eighth year. 

A native of France, he came to this country in 1890, and studied at 
the Marist College and the Catholic University, where he received the 
degrees of 8.T.B. in 1898, S.T.L. in 1900, Ph.D. in 1908. After teach- 
ing for some years at the Marist College and at Jefferson College (St. 
James, La.), he returned to the Catholic University in the Department 
of Semitic Languages, becoming Professor in 1923; he was also Curator 
of the Museum of the University. 

Dr. Butin’s special field of work was the Hebrew language and 
literature. He was Acting Director of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, 1926-7. During explorations he discovered 
early inscribed tablets on Mt. Sinai, by the interpretation of which he 
threw much light on the early history of the alphabet. He was asso- 
ciated with Prof. Henry Hyvernat in the editing of the Corpus Scrip- 
torum Christianorum Orientalium. He was also a specialist in the 
history of the French language, in which he directed graduate work at 
the Catholic University. 

He was a member of numerous learned societies, and the author of 
several volumes on Hebrew and of many articles in the Catholic En- 
cyclopaedia and in scientific journals. 


Dorotuy May PascHat, Instructor in Latin at the Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, Texas, and a member of the LINGUISTIC 
Society oF AMERICA since 1936, died in Dallas, Texas, on February 1, 
1938. 

She was the daughter of Professor Clarence Paschall of the University 
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of California, and was born in Oakland, California, in 1908. She 
received the degree of A.B. from the University of California in 1929, 
and the M.A. in 1930. The next five years she spent at the University 
of Chicago, serving as instructor in Latin during part of that time. 
In 1935 she received the degree of Ph.D. In 1935-36 she was Re- 
search Assistant in Linguistics at Chicago, and in 1936-37 she was 
Sterling Fellow in Linguistics at Yale. Last September she began her 
work at the Texas State College for Women. 

Dr. Paschall impressed all scholars who came to know her with her 
unusual energy, initiative, and acumen in the investigation of scientific 
problems. No one doubted that a brilliant career was before her. 
Her dissertation on The Vocabulary of Mental Deficiency in Roman 
Comedy is ready for the printer, and it is hoped that it may soon be 
published. The study of the technical terminology of Roman religion, 
to which she devoted her last years, had already yielded a paper on The 
Origin and Semantic Development of Latin vitium, which was pub- 
lished in TAPA 67.219-31. Her numerous original ideas on Italic 
linguistics seemed to insure a steady productivity. 


THE FourtH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE UNITY OF SCIENCE 
will be held at Girton College, Cambridge, England, July 14-9, 1938. 
The general theme will be Scientific Language, and the successive days 


will be devoted to General Addresses; Special Problems of Scientific 
Language; Linguistics, Behavioristics; Formalization of Special Sciences; 
Parallel Sessions with Various Themes; Summaries. The registration 
fee for active members is $5.00. Further information may be secured 
from the International Institute for the Unity of Science, 267 Obrecht- 
straat, The Hague, Holland, or from Prof. Charles W. Morris, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


Tue SUMMER SEMINAR IN ARABIC AND ISLAMIC STUDIES will be held 
for a second time at the Graduate College, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., June 25 to August 6. Courses will be given in the 
Arabic, Turkish, and Persian languages, as well as on other phases of 
Arabic and Islamic culture. Information may be secured from Dr. 
Nabih A. Faris, 58 Mercer Street, Princeton, N. J. 


THE Seconp INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES will be held at Copenhagen, Denmark, 
August 1-6, 1938. The membership fee is fixed at 30 Danish crowns. 
Information may be secured from the Secretaries of the Congress, 
National Museum, 10 Ny Vestergade, Copenhagen. 
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Rouanp G. KENT, under appointment by the President of the Society, 
served as official representative of the Linauistic Society at a joint 
meeting of the American Philosophical Society with societies and 
organizations interested in the publication of research, in the Hall of 
the Philosophical Society, 104 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, on 
February 18, at which economies in printing and newer methods of 
publishing research material were discussed. 


RaupH Marcus has been promoted to be Professor of Semitic Phil- 
ology at the Jewish Institute of Religion, in New York City. 


JAMES W. Povu.tney is Instructor in Classics at the University of 
Nebraska during the present academic semester. 


ALFRED SENN, Professor of Germanic and Comparative Philology 
at the University of Wisconsin, has accepted a call to the University 
of Pennsylvania as Professor of Germanic Philology, the duties of which 
he will assume at the beginning of the academic year 1938-9, in suc- 
cession to Daniel B. Shumway, who becomes Professor Emeritus. 


Lyp1a E. WaGNER has just published her doctoral dissertation, 
The Scientific Interest of Friedrich von Hardenberg (Novalis); orders 
for copies may be sent to the author, care of Department of Germanic 


Languages, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


LANGUAGE MonocrapH No. 12, The Sounds of Latin, by Roland 
G. Kent, is needed by the Society for stock. For each copy in reason- 
able condition, mailed to the Linguistic Society of America, Bennett 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., the sum of One 
Dollar will be sent, until a sufficient reserve is built up. 


THe Fottowinc New MeEmBErs FoR 1938 were received into the 
Lineuistic Society subsequent to the last published list, and up to 
February 28, 1938: 


Harold Walter Bailey, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, University of Cam- 
bridge; Queen’s College, Cambridge, England. 

Sarah Tarler Bergholz, A.B., 5315 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
American Indian linguistics. 

Pierre C. Delattre, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French, Wayne Uni- 
versity; 702 Glynn Court, Detroit, Mich.; Old French, experi- 
mental phonetics. 

Girdler B. Fitch, Ph.D., Instructor in Romance Languages, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Meredith Knox Gardner, Graduate Assistant in German, University 
of Wisconsin; University Club, Madison, Wis.; German, semantics. 

J. Homer Herriott, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish, University 
of Wisconsin; Bascom Hall, Madison, Wis. 

Winfred Philip Lehmann, Research Assistant in German, University 
of Wisconsin; Ableman, Wis. 

Herbert Penzl, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German, Rockford Col- 
lege, Rockford, Ill.; English, dialect geography, phonemics. 

Holland DeWitte Roberts, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education 
and of the Teaching of English, Box 2423, Stanford University, 
Calif.; meaning and function of language. 

Sister Mary Sarah Muldowney, Ph.D., Saint Joseph College, 1678 
Asylum Avenue, West Hartford, Conn.; word order in late Latin. 

Eugene Tavenner, Professor of Latin and Greek, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Salomén Narciso Trevifio, A.M., Instructor in Spanish, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, IIl.; experimental phonetics. 

Edward Jay Upton, P.O. Box 214, Sandy Creek, N. Y.; Indo-European. 

Robert H. Weidman, B.A., Instructor in French and German, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; 623 West State St., Milwaukee, Wis.; Middle 
High German. 








THE SEMANTIC DEVELOPMENT OF Verhdltnis 


Hans SPERBER 


Ox10 STATE UNIVERSITY 


Any attempt to clarify the development of the German word Ver- 
hdlinis must start from the article, in which the Deutsches Worterbuch 
discusses it—rather a voluminous article, but, as will be seen presently, 
by no means an exhaustive one. 

The facts stated by Dr. Wiilcker in the DWB are mainly these: 
Verhdlinis occurs in Christian Wolf’s Mathematisches Lexikon (1716), 
where it is used as a feminine; the same gender prevails in the earlier 
writings of Kant, and is to be found in many other authors of the 18th 
century. During the latter part of that period the word is in wide- 
spread use. Wiilcker gives an abundant list of passages, in which 
Herder, Wieland, Goethe, and many other important authors of that 
period are richly represented.* 

The mere fact, that the word, for whose previous existence only the 
scantiest evidence is furnished, appears to be all but omnipresent in the 
later part of the 18th century, is apt to arouse the suspicions of a critical 
reader. May it be that the break of about thirty years between 
Wiilcker’s quotation from Wolf and the main part of his selections, is 
due not to real facts, but to our imperfect knowledge of the vocabulary 
of the earlier part of the 18th century? And if so, may we not expect 
that the semantic development of Verhdltnis, which is by no means 
sufficiently clear from Wiilcker’s collections, may be elucidated from 
sources which the DWB has overlooked? 

Another objection to Wiilcker’s article applies to his way of ar- 


1 The DWB also records one passage earlier than Wolf; Paul Melissus(-Schede) 
uses Verhdlinis in his translation of the Book of Psalms (1572), where, however, 
it is used in a sense which is quite different from its later meaning. It signifies 
‘Verwahrung, Erhaltung’, and can hardly be said to be identical with the modern 
German word. We have to recognize two different derivatives: one based on 
sich verhalten ‘to keep oneself in a safe position’ (und brochent den Kirchturn von 
Munoltzheim, ... wande sii entsoszent, dasz sich der bischof daruf wurde ver- 
halten. Closener, Staédtechron. 8, 81); the other from sich verhalten ‘to be in pro- 
portion, to be in a certain ratio to’. 
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ranging the various meanings in which Verhdltnis is found. The main 
headings under which he groups his selections are the following: ‘1. 
Zustand, worin sich etwas aufhalt, befindet’, as f.i. ‘in der Zwischen- 
zeit erfahren wir die Verhaltnisse des oberen Italiens’ (Goethe 43,8); 
‘2. Zustand eines Dinges, soweit er sich aus dem Vergleiche mit, aus der 
Beziehung zu anderen Dingen ergibt; das Verhalten zu etwas anderem, 
die Wechselbeziehung iiberhaupt’. This second group again is divided 
into three minor sections: ‘a) Verhaltnis, als Bezeichnung des Verhal- 
tens zweier realer Dinge zueinander (seine Werke sind schéne Herkules, 
die oft viel zu schmiachtige Beine, einen viel zu kleinen Kopf haben, 
als es das Verhaltnis mit der breiten Brust erforderte; Lessing, 5,71), 
b) von Personen untereinander (so entspann sich nach und nach ein so 
vertrautes Verhaltnis zwischen uns, dass ich gewissermassen die dritte 
Person in ihrem Bunde wurde; Wieland 38,222), c) als Bezeichnung des 
Verhaltens abstrakter Dinge zueinander (das Verhaltnis unserer Materie 
zu unserem Geiste ist vielleicht so aufwiegend gegeneinander als die 
Lange unserer Tage und Nachte; Herder /1820/ 3,11).’ 

It is only at the very end of this last group of quotations that Wiilcker 
finds a place, and an extremely inconspicuous one, for the use of Ver- 
hdltnis as a mathematical term, which, by his reference to Christian 
Wolf, he himself has shown to be of a much earlier date than the more 
general applications of our word. 

If this classification is intended to be, not merely a convenient means 
of presenting a great variety of single occurrences in a synoptical ar- 
rangement, but an attempt to show how the different meanings have 
developed from each other, then it must be said, that this arrangement 
is open to grave objections. Starting from the widest sense of the word, 
Wiilcker gradually comes down to a very special meaning, its mathe- 
matical one. This is hardly in accordance with the general tendencies 
of semantic changes: while specialization of meaning (Paul’s ‘Bedeu- 
tungseinschrinkung’) is undoubtedly a comparatively rare process, its 
opposite (generalization of meaning, ‘Bedeutungserweiterung’) appears 
to be far the more frequent. 

That this general principle holds good for the history of Verhdltnis, 
becomes clear from a fact, which, after the publication of Wiilcker’s 
article, has been pointed out by Feldmann, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wort- 
forschung 7.56, and by Piur, Studien zur sprachlichen Wiirdigung Chris- 
tian Wolfs, Halle, 1903). 

Wolf, according to these authors, was by no means the first to use 
Verhdltnis as a mathematical term. It seems to have been coined by 
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Johann Christian Sturm, who, following the puristic tendencies of his 
time, attempted to replace the Latin proportio by a German word. In 
the preface of his Sandrechnung oder teutscher Archimedes (Niirnberg, 
1667) we find the following paragraph: ‘Damit der begierige Leser 
durch einige scheinende Neuigkeiten etlicher verteutschter Kunstworter 
nicht aufgehalten werde, so soll er wissen, dass hierinnen ein Durchmesser 
so viel heisse als sonsten Diameter, der Halbmesser so viel als Semi- 
diameter; Proportio ist von uns ein Verhdltnis, Proportionalia gleich- 
verhaltende Dinge, Cylindrus eine Rund-Seule verteutschet; wie dann 
dergleichen Verdolmetschungen in Erfolg des ganzen Werkes sehr viel 
und hoffentlich deutlich genug werden gegeben werden.’ In this case, 
as in many more, Wolf’s terminology is not his own; but it may safely 
be assumed that his authority and the wide circulation of his writings is 
responsible for the fact, that Verhdltnis prevailed over competing words 
such as, f.i., Schwenter’s translation of proportio by “‘Geschick”’ (Piur, 
42). Wolf himself uses Verhdlinis in many of his writings, and not 
only in the mathematical ones. But, as far as I can see, it always keeps 
its mathematical sense, so that its meaning, as far as Wolf is concerned, 
can not be said to have undergone any generalization; so f.i. in Ver- 
niinftige Gedanken vom Gebrauch der Teile des Menschen (third 
edition 1737, §16): ‘Da sich alles (am -menschlichen Kérper) durch 
Gesichtslingen ausmessen laisset; so muss auch alles zu der Lange des 
Gesichtes eine Verhaltnis haben, die sich mit Zahlen aussprechen lasset’. 
This way of using Verhdltnis is characteristic of the first half of the 18th 
century. Even where Verhdlinis appears in non-mathematical writings 
it does not mean ‘Zustand, in dem sich etwas befindet’, or any similar 
generality, but it refers to a ratio, expressible in numbers. The ques- 
tion arises in what way and by what forces did it develop from a strictly 
scientific term, into an element of the general vocabulary, and how did 
the rather vague sense which prevails at the end of the century originate 
from its special meaning. For around 1780 the generalization of mean- 
ing is already completed, as may be seen by the way in which it is 
defined in Adelung’s Versuch eines Worterbuchs der hochdeutschen 
Mundart: ‘Beschaffenheit eines Dinges in Beziehung auf ein anderes 
oder in Betrachtung eines anderen’. ‘To this definition Adelung makes 
however a very significant addition: ‘Da denn dieses Wort alles das 
ausdriickt, was die Lateiner durch respectus, relatio und proportio 
geben, . . . oft aber auch ein blosser Scherwenzel der Katheder-Philoso- 
phie, dunkele und verworrede Begriffe darunter zu verstecken’. ‘Scher- 
wenzel’ is, according to Adelung’s own definition, a name for the Jack 
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in the old deck of cards, which could be used in various games as a Jolly 
Joker. Thus Adelung’s critical observation evidently characterizes 
Verhdltnis as a word, whose use at his time was already as vague as it 
was universal, an expression, which offered its cheap services to any- 
body who wanted to follow Goethe’s sarcastic advice: ‘Denn grade wo 
Begriffe fehlen, da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein...’ 

It will be necessary to state that in speaking of the ‘forces’ to which 
the propagation and the semantic development of the word is due, I do 
not want this expression to be understood in the strict sense, in which a 
physicist would use it. I do not, however, feel guilty of using it merely 
as a stylistic ornament. What I refer to, is the sum of tendencies and 
conditions, by which a new meaning of a word is originated and finally 
standardized; and I think that the designation of these factors as ‘forces’ 
is justified, because by now it ought to be clear that among the most 
important causes of semantic changes, as well as of other linguistic 
innovations, are certain affective tensions which are connected with 
single words and groups of words. I hope that I have shown in my 
Bedeutungslehre and other writings, that there is a close connection 
between the emotional value of a word and its ability to expand its 
range of meaning. If I am right in this respect, it appears to be a very 
significant fact that the word Verhdlinis does not long remain an un- 
emotional mathematical term, but that at an early stage of its develop- 
ment it is already drawn into a sphere of ideas of whose emotional 
character there cannot be the least doubt. As early as 1708 we find 
the following characteristic passage in Zivilarchitektur by Goldmann 
and Sturm (Leonhardt Sturm, son of the above mentioned Johann 
Christian Sturm): ‘Gleich wie das héchste Gemiithe (God) alles mit 
gewissen Maas, Zahl und Gewichts angeordnet hat, also ist dem mensch- 
lichen Gemiithe durch Einscheinung der géttlichen Gnade nichts 
anmuthigeres, als das Spiel mit den Verhaltnissen und ist solches etlicher 
massen ein Vorschmack des vollkommenen Klanges, dessen sich die 
seligen Seelen werden in Ewigkeit zu erfreuen haben’. 

It may be necessary to state, that Goldmann-Sturm’s idea of Ver- 
hdltnis is still a mathematical one, as may be seen from the following: 
‘Die Symmetria oder Gegeneinandermessung ist eine solche Einteilung 
der Stiicke eines gantzen Gebiiudes, dass alles dem Maafse nach wohl- 
gereimt erhalten werde; als wenn die Theile eines gantzen Baues mit 
dem Bau und die Stiicke am Baue mit einander wohl verhaltende 
zubereitet werden. Daher miissen wir nothwendig handeln von den 
Verhaltnissen, welche aus der Mathematica urspriinglich herriihren.’ 
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But while no real change of meaning can be said to have taken place, 
it is evident that the emotional value of the word has been increased, 
not only by its having become a part of the terminology of the creative 
arts, which, at least for most people, are connected with much stronger 
feelings than mathematics, but also, and in a still higher degree, by the 
fact, that Verhdlinis has become the bearer of a religious idea: by 
recognizing and appreciating the regular proportions, which in so many 
provinces of creation—in the structure of the human body, in music, 
in astronomy and so on—appear to follow unalterable numeric laws, 
the believing Christian will discover evidence of God’s wisdom and 
thereby a source of confidence and happiness for himself. 

I refrain from following Verhdltnis as a term of the theory of arts 
through later periods; since, for our present purpose, it is of much 
greater importance that the religious thoughts, which we meet in Gold- 
mann-Sturm, have remained alive throughout the 18th century, and 
that in formulating them Verhdltnis is used frequently and in an alto- 
gether typical way. We find it in Gotsched’s German edition of Leib- 
niz’ Theodicée (1744): 

Aus der Vollkommenheit des héchsten Urhebers folget auch 
noch, dass nicht nur die Ordnung des ganzen Weltgebiudes die 
allervollkommenste sey, sondern dass auch ein jeder lebendiger 
Spiegel, der nach seinem Gesichtspunkte das Weltgebiaude vor- 
stellet, das heisst, jede Monas, jeder wesentliche Mittelpunkt, 
seine Empfindungen und Begierden haben muss, die so gut, als 
es sich mit den iibrigen vertragt, aufs beste geordnet sind.... 
Denn es ist in den Dingen einmal fiir allemal alles geordnet mit 
soviel Ordnung und Verhiltnis als nur méglich ist, in dem die 
héchste Weisheit und Giite nicht anders als mit einer vollkom- 
menen Uebereinstimmung wirken kann (777). 

Similarly, we find in Spalding’s Bestimmung des Menschen (40, 
1768): ‘Uberall Ordnung, Verhiltnis, Richtigkeit, Vollkommenheit zu 
finden und zu lieben, welch ein frohes, erhebendes Gefiihl fiir den 
menschlichen Geist’. This passage is wanting in the first edition 
(1748), but instead we read: ‘alles ist Ordnung, alles ist Proportion’, 
and, ‘so ist es denn etwas, von dem alle Theile der Natur ihre Ueber- 
einstimmungen, ihre Verhadltnisse und ihren Reiz haben’. Schulze, 
Muster der Beredsamkeit, 1755 (225) gives the following quotation 
from a sermon: ‘Ueberall herrscht (in der Natur) Uebereinstim- 
mung, Verhiltnis, Ebenmaafi} und Gleichheit der Theile unter- 
einander (und) zu dem Ganzen selbst’. 
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Now, the idea that we live in a well organized world, the best of all 
possible worlds, is a favorite thought of the Aufklarungszeit; and it is 
hardly an exaggeration to maintain that the optimistic attitude of this 
period is mainly due to this idea. Under these circumstances it is 
easily understood that philosophers and scientists frequently indulge 
in more or less successful attempts to apply the idea of symmetry and 
proportion to many fields in which the existence of a mathematical 
ratio is in no way self-evident. Thus, in discussing the principles of 
poetic creation, Gottsched (Kritische Dichtkunst? 126, Leipzig, 1737) 
introduces Verhdltnis into the theory of aesthetics: 

Die Schénheit eines kiinstlichen Werkes beruht nicht auf einem 

leeren Diinkel; sondern sie hat ihren festen und notwendigen 

Grund in der Natur der Dinge. Gott hat alles nach Zahl, MaB 

und Gewicht geschaffen. Die natiirlichen Dinge sind schon: 

und wenn also die Kunst auch was Schoénes hervorbringen will, 
so muss sie dem Muster der Natur nachahmen. Das genaue 

Verhaltnis, die Ordnung und richtige Abmessung aller Teile, 

daraus ein Ding besteht, ist die Quelle aller Schénheit ... Man 

versuche es doch und berede einen Baumeister, Maler oder Musik- 
verstindigen einmal, dass seine architektonischen, perspektivi- 
schen und harmonischen Regeln nichts als einen lauteren Eigensinn 
zum Vater hatten... Man wird sich durch dergleichen Einwiirfe 
nur auslachenswiirdig machen. Alle diese Kiinstler, wenn es 
anders geschickte Leute sind, werden haarklein zu zeigen wissen, 
was fiir eine natiirliche Notwendigkeit in dem allen steckt und uns 
den Grund ihrer Regeln in der Empfindung und gesunden Vernunft 
entdecken. In der Beredsamkeit und Poesie geht es nicht anders. 

Kann hier gleich das Verhaltnis nicht mit Zahlen und Linien 

ausgedriicket, mit Zirkel und Lineal abgemessen und so hand- 

greiflich gemacht werden als in den anderen Dingen, wo man 
durch Hilfe der Geometrie alles sehr ins Licht setzen kann: so 
folgt doch deswegen noch nicht, dass hier alles willkirlich sei. 

Unsere Gedanken sind so vieler Harmonie, Ordnung, Abmessung 

und Verhialtnis fahig als Figuren und Tone. 

It will be readily understood that these statements are closely con- 
nected with the philosophical and theological thoughts for whose exist- 
ence evidence has been given on the preceding pages. Poetry, being 
based on the imitation of nature, must necessarily follow the same 
laws of symmetry which dominate creation. In expressing this thought, 
it is only natural that Gottsched should use the same terms which we 
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have found in similar connections in philosophical, theological, and 
architectural writings. Among these terms the word Verhdltnis holds a 
prominent place. But in transferring the word to the field of poetic 
theory it is impossible for its mathematical significance to be kept 
within its strict mathematical limitations. The use of Verhdltnis by 
Gottsched was made possible only by his sacrificing an important part 
of its mathematical meaning, namely the idea of a ratio expressible by 
numbers. Thus here, for the first time, we may note a widening of the 
original semantic range and, as a corollary, a loss of distinctness in the 
notion conveyed by the word. Gottsched himself, as appears from the 
above quotation, is aware of the fact that in his usage Verhdltnis is no 
longer a precise mathematical word, in other words, that a metaphorical 
element has been introduced into its meaning. 

In later works on the theory of arts, this generalization has made 
further progress. Meier, f.i., in his Anfangsgriinde aller schénen 
Wissenschaften (71.94, Halle, 1754) gives the following definition: 

ein Verhiltnis ist eine Bestimmung, welche in einem Dinge nicht 

vorgestellt werden kann, wenn man nicht zugleich etwas anders 

ausser demselben sich vorstellt; folglich muss man, bei einem jed- 
weden Verhiltnisse, notwendig vieles mit einem Male sich vor- 
stellen. Wenn also ein Ding in sehr vielen Verhiltnissen gegen 
sehr viele andere Dinge steht, die schén gedacht werden k6énnen, 
so schickt es sich ebendeswegen vortrefflich zum schénen Denken. 

Zu diesen Verhialtnissen gehéren alle Aehnlichkeiten, Unahnlich- 

keiten, Gleichheiten, Ungleichheiten, Proportionen, Dispropor- 

tionen, wenn etwas als eine Ursache oder als eine Wiirkung be- 
trachtet wird und hundert andere Verhiltnisse, welche man aus 
der Metaphysik kennen lernen muss. 

From this definition it is evident that to Meier the notion of a ratio, 
for which the word Verhdltnis was coined originally, forms only a minute 
part of its range of meaning. According to him, there exists a great 
variety of relations for which the word can be used. Actually, it has 
already become that sort of universal expression, whose character of a 
Jolly Joker is pointed out and censured by Adelung. 

Another field in which Verhditnis frequently is used in a non-mathe- 
matical sense, is the theory of political science. In discussing the nature 
and the aims of political organization authors of the 18th, as well as of 
earlier centuries, make ample use of metaphors like Staatskérper and 
Staatsgebdude, thereby conveying the idea that a commonwealth is or 
ought to be an organized unity comparable to the human body or to a 
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well-constructed edifice. Wherever ideas of this kind are expressed, 
the word Verhdltnis offers itself as a most convenient term. F.i., we 
find it in an essay Der Staat mit einer Pyramide verglichen, by Justus 
Moser (Patriotische Phantasien 3.53, Berlin 1778): ‘Der Staat lasst 
sich am besten mit einer Pyramide vergleichen, die alsdenn schon ist, 
wenn sie ihre gehérige Verhaltnis hat, unten auf einem guten Grunde 
ruht und nach der Spitze zu immer dergestalt abnimmt, dass das un- 
terste das oberste véllig, aber auch mit der mindesten Beschwerde 
trigt’. In the preface to Justi’s voluminous work ‘Die Grundfeste zu 
der Macht und Gliickseligkeit der Staaten, oder ausfihrliche Vorstel- 
lungen der gesamten Polizeiwissenschaft’ (K6nigsberg und Leipzig, 
1760) we find: 

Sie (d.h. die Staatswissenschaft) ist diejenige Wissenschaft, 
welche zum Gegenstande hat die Wohlfahrt der einzeln Familien 
mit dem gemeinschaftlichen Besten bestindig in einer genauen 
Uebereinstimmung zu erhalten... Ausser der Uebereinstimmung 
der Wohlfahrt einzeln Familie mit dem gemeinen Besten muss 
jede biirgerliche Gesellschaft eine gute Ordnung und Zusammen- 
hang in allen ihren Teilen haben, namlich die verschiedenen Klassen 
des Volkes, die Regierenden und Gehorchenden miissen in ihren 
gerechten Verhaltnis zueinander stehen. Ein jeder Staat befindet 
sich auch allemal in einem Verhiltnis gegen die tibrigen freien 
Michte. Sowohl dieses innerliche wie das dusserliche Verhaltnis 
muss bestindig so eingerichtet werden, dass die Gliickseligkeit des 
Staates als dessen erster und allgemeiner Endzweck dadurch er- 
reicht wird. 

We have seen, so far, that the word Verhdlinis has by about 1750 
ceased to be a purely mathematical term and instead has become the 
common property of workers in widely differenti fields. It is found 
in the terminology of architecture, aesthetics, philosophy, and theology, 
as well as in other branches of knowledge, and it is to be noted that 
usually it occurs in the most important and prominent parts of these 
works, as it offers itself most readily whenever aii author wants to make 
a statement on the proper organization of his subject. Furthermore 
it is well known that all of these sciences hold a favored position in the 
opinion of the 18th century. They are interesting, and therefore 
charged with affective elements, not only to scientists directly con- 
cerned with them, but also to the large bodv of educated persons. Jt is 
not difficult to show that these interests have in general been of great 
importance to the formation of the German vocabulary during the 18th 
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century. All of them have furnished to modern German a numerous 
stock of words and phrases, whose history is similar to that of Verhdltnis, 
in that expressions which originally have been specific terms of various 
sciences, have gradually become parts of the common vocabulary, a 
process of expansion, which, however, was regularly accompanied by 
the loss of the original neatness of their meaning; in other words, by 
semantic generalization. 

In this way the word Verhdlinis became, after 1750, what Wiilcker’s 
article shows it to be, an all but ubiquitous expression, at least in the 
speech and writings of educated people. On the other hand, it is a 
remarkable fact, that toward the end of the 18th century the word 
was not supposed to be understood by the great masses of the people. 
Schuler, in his Geschichte der Verinderungen des Geschmacks im 
Predigen (8.viii; 1794) cites it in a list of expressions of scientific origin 
from whose use a preacher ought to refrain, as they might prove un- 
intelligible to the less educated part of his audience. It may be worth 
mentioning that this interesting list contains, along with Verhdltnis, 
a considerable number of other words, which today are generally known 
and understood, f.i., Begriff, Ursache, Wirkung, Mittel, Gegenstand, 
Stoff, Zweck, and Grund. 

Having seen that the modern use of Verhdlénis has its roots in many 
different fields of knowledge, we can hardly decide which of these 
sciences has contributed most to its expansion. Still, it may be per- 
missible to attach special importance to its use in political science. In 
discussing the article of DWB, we had to state that passages in which 
Verhdltnis refers to human relations form a considerable part of Wiilc- 
ker’s material, a fact in which we can hardly fail to recognize an influ- 
ence from the terminology of statecraft; for, as far as I can see, it is 
only here that the word refers to relations between human beings, 
while elsewhere it carries the notion of connections between inanimate 
things or between abstract ideas. And I do not think that I am wrong, 
if I venture to state that the cases in which authors of the later 18th 
century use Verhdlinis in speaking of human relations, are far more 
numerous than any other group. It is true that this could not be 
proved without an investigation of statistical character. But it may be 
safely maintained that this statement holds good at least for some of 
the most important authors of the period, f.i., Goethe, for whom in a 
certain period of his life it is a favorite werd. This has been pointed 
out by Boucke in his excellent book Wort und Bedeutung in Goethes 
Sprache (144 ff.): 
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Die Terminologie, die auf die Fruchtbarmachung des Wahren 
zielt, umfasst ausser den Kernbegriffen der Gegenwart und der 
Wirkung in die Ferne noch einige andere Idiotismen, die auf der 
Idee der Gemeinschaft beruhen, und sich zu einer Gruppe ver- 
einigen lassen: Verhaltnis—Teilnahme—Foérderung—Wohlwollen. 
Sie gehéren alle dem Altersstil an, und gewinnen an Pragnanz, je 
mehr das Verlangen nach Gegenwart dem stillen ‘Wirken in die 
Ferne’ weicht und je mehr das unmittelbare persénliche Ein- 
greifen Ersatz und Verstarkung sucht durch das Zusammenwirken 
der Gleichgesinnten im Dienste der Idee . . . Liest man die Annalen 
von diesem Gesichtspunkte, so stellen sie sich dar, als eine Ge- 
schichte der ‘f6rdernden Verhiltnisse’. Auf jeder Seite fast wird 
von Verhiltnissen berichtet, die in alter Weise weiter bestehen oder 
neu angekniipft werden... Wie handlich und unentbehrlich 
Goethe das Wort Verhaltnis sein musste, ist aus dem vorigen er- 
sichtlich. Abgesehen von der Beliebtheit als reine Zustands- 
bezeichnung, entwickelt es noch eine besondere Pragnanz als 
‘gutes Verhiltnis; Freundschaft’. Diese Bedeutung liegt auch 
zu Grunde in den stehenden Wendungen: ‘ein Verhaltnis gewin- 
nen’,... ‘in ein Verhiltnis treten’, ‘es ergibt sich ein Verhiltnis’ 
und dhnliche, die besonders in den biographischen Schriften anzu- 
treffen sind. 

It can be easily shown, or rather it is evident from many of the above 
quotations, that this optimistic tendency in the development of Ver- 
hdlinis, its change from the meaning of ‘relation in general’ to ‘harmon- 
ious or beneficial relation’ is not limited to Goethe’s style. As soon as 
the representative authors of the Aufklérung had got hold of the word, 
its meaning was bound to become influenced by the general optimistic 
attitude of a school of thought, for which the idea, that man, living in 
the best of worlds, is destined to happiness, was, at once, a gospel and 
a creed. 

It may, however, be necessary to devote a few words to an opposite 
tendency, which in more modern times has brought about a depreciation 
of Verhdltnis. It is well known, that in modern German it frequently 
refers to extra-matrimonial relations. The beginnings of this develop- 
ment too go back to the 18th century. Since towards the end of this 
period Verhdltnis had come to denote human relations of any descrip- 
tion, it goes without saying that it could also refer to friendship and love. 
However, until comparatively late in the 19th century it remains possi- 
ble to use it without any apprehension of its evoking unpleasant con- 
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notations. In describing his first meeting with his future wife, Rahel 
Lewin, Varnhagen von Ense writes: ‘indem ich aufzeichnen will, von 
welchen Umstinden und Stimmungen unser beginnendes Verhiltnis 
begleitet war’ (Denkwiirdigkeiten 2.5). It is evident that he could not 
possibly have used these words, if he had had the slightest suspicion 
that the word Verhdlinis might suggest the idea of illicit love to any of 
his readers. Still, as early as Goethe’s Gross-Kophta (act 2, scene 1) 
we find a passage where Verhdlinis clearly alludes to sexual intercourse: 
‘wenn meine Frau mein Verhiltnis zur sch6nen Nichte erfahren kénnte!’ 
As it is evident that in this passage Verhdltnis is used by way of linguis- 
tic camouflage, it may safely be inferred that the change of its meaning 
to that of ‘love affair’ is of euphemistic origin. 





INITIAL [k] IN GERMAN 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


[The High German shift of West Germanic initial [k-], currently defined 
as a shift to an affricate, can be defined in the phoneme system of the dia- 
lects only as a shift to a combination of stop plus related spirant [kx-, 
kh-, gh-]._ This definition enables us to apply an exact criterion to some 
of the dialects. The shift of [k-] covers a larger territory than appears 
under the current formulation: it covers all the Upper German (Apfel) 
dialects and in the west extends beyond them.] 


It is generally said that the HG dialects have shifted WGic initial 
[p-, t-, k-] to affricates [pf-, ts-, kx-] : pound, ten, cold appear as [pfunt, 
tse:n, kxalt].1_ The shifted form of [t-] runs north roughly to the Ben- 
rath Line (machen: maken). The shifted form of [p-] covers in the west 
a smaller area: Spires, Mannheim, Fulda have [p-], as appears on Map 3 
of Wrede, Deutscher Sprachatlas, Marburg 1926 ff. In the East Cen- 
tral dialects, [pf-] has largely undergone a further shift to [f-]. The 
shift of [k-] to [kx-] seems to cover a much smaller territory: Switzerland 
(except Basle) and some adjoining districts. In most of this area there 
has been a further shift of [kx-] to [x-]._ It is only this latter representa- 
tion that can be plotted on maps, such as Map 3 of the Atlas. Where 
[k-] has not been shifted to [kx-] or [x-], it appears as an aspirated fortis 


1G: German; Gic: Germanic; H: high; M: middle; O: old; W: west. 

Author’s name and date replace the full citation of a title in the following 
cases: the study is listed in Mentz, Bibliographie der deutschen Mundarten- 
forschung, Leipzig 1892 (= Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken deutscher Mundar- 
ten 2) or in Martin, Bibliographie zur deutschen Mundartforschung und -dich- 
tung in den Jahren 1921-1926, Bonn 1929 (= Teuthonista, Beiheft 2); the study 
appeared in ZfdMa, Teuthonista, or ZfdMundartforschung before 1938; the study 
was reviewed in one of these journals or listed in Jahresbericht fgPh in the year of 
publication or in the next following year. As the studies are mostly short, and 
the treatment of [k-] easily found, I have not cluttered the text with page refer- 
ences. 

Forms in brackets are normalized from the transcriptions of the various 
authors, or else are normalized OHG; starred forms in brackets are typical G, 
with unshifted consonants and weakening of unstressed vowels, or else typical 
pre-G. 
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stop. As the distinction between affricate and aspirated fortis is 
merely one of degree, we cannot draw a line between dialects which 
have shifted WGic [k-] and those which have not. This, the accepted 
view, will be found, for instance, in Behaghel, Geschichte der deut- 
schen Sprache’ (= Paul, Grundriss 3) 421 ff., Berlin 1928. 

Braune Althochdeutsche Grammatik? 75, Halle 1911, stated the 
matter differently: the shift was [k-] > [kh-] and extended, at any rate 
in OHG times, over Bavarian and Alemannic, but not into Franconian. 
This comes nearer the truth, but still falls short of it. 

For practical phonetics, from the standpoint of North German, 
Standard German, or general European pronunciation, the current 
statement is fair enough, but its value is only ‘practical’: it is irrelevant 
to the phoneme system of the HG dialects—and this system is the only 
relevant frame of reference for a definition of shifted and unshifted 
consonants. 

The term ‘affricate’ is trivial, since in HG, as perhaps in all Gic 
speech, a succession of stop plus spirant is spoken always in the affricate 
manner, with the organs as far as possible in position for the spirant 
at the moment when the stop is opened. We should say, therefore, 
that in the HG dialects which shift WGic [p-, t-, k-], these sounds are 
represented by combinations of a stop and a spirant formed in the same 
general region of the mouth. Thus, in some dialects, the genitive [ts] 
des is homonymous with the short form of the preposition [ts] zu, and a 
syntactic combination like [t supe] die Suppe has the same initial as 
[tsi:t] Zezt; similarly, such a dialect may have [p fyass] die Fiisze with 
the same initial as [pfunt] Pfund; see, for instance, Winteler 44 ff. 
(1876). 

A distinction between an affricate [kx-] and an aspirated stop [kh-] 
can be made in few of the dialects, perhaps only in some of those which 
have the further shift to [x-]. Some such dialects distinguish [kxy:t] 
gekaut, [k xue] die Kuh from [kholt] geholt, [khai] kein; compare Winteler 
136. The [x-] dialects, however, offer no difficulty: they have shifted 
WGic [k-] and they are plainly distinguishable from the rest. The 
distinction between an affricate (as a shifted [k-]) and an aspirated stop 
(as an unshifted [k-]) is needed under the current formulation precisely 
for the dialects that do not have the further shift to [x-]._ Within these 
dialects there is no such distinction, and it has been repeatedly observed 
that, passing from one dialect to another, we can draw no line between 
dialects that have an ‘affricate’ and dialects that have an ‘unshifted’ 
but ‘aspirated’ stop; see, for instance, Bohnenberger, ZfdA 45.368 
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(1913). Whether a dialect has an ‘affricate’ or an ‘aspirated stop’ for 
WGic [k-] is a question irrelevant to the phoneme system of these 
dialects. It has no meaning, unless, indeed, we decide to set up a precise 
but arbitrary distinction, in terms of sound waves or articulatory 
movements, and make mechanical records for each dialect. If the 
laboratory is equipped to do this, one may still question whether the 
results would be of any interest. 

When we say that WGic [p-, t-, k-] appear in HG dialects which shift 
them, as combinations of stop plus related spirant (apart, always, 
from the further shifts to [f-] and [x-]), then the special character of these 
combinations is determined for each dialect. Most HG dialects con- 
form to Heusler’s Law (Heusler 24 [1888]): in clusters of unvoiced 
sounds (that is, stops and spirants) there is no distinction of lenis and 
fortis, but uniformly an intermediate sound. Some HG dialects, to be 
sure, are not covered by Heusler’s Law and are capable of such distinc- 
tions as [kne:xd] Knecht, plural [knexxt] Knechte; cf. Nagl 396 (1886). 
As for clusters in word initial, however, barring, as always, the [x-] 
dialects, and apart from phenomena of sandhi, only one type seems to 
occur in any one dialect. Exceptions, real or apparent, will concern us 
below. 

In the phoneme system of our dialects, then, WGic [k-] is represented, 
apart from further shifting to [x-], quite like [p-] and [t-], by the com- 
bination of stop plus related spirant: [kx-, kh-, gh-], quite like [ts-] or 
[ds-] and [pf-] or [bf-]. The shifted form covers a large area, larger, 
in the west, than the shifted form of [p-]. 

A historical accident gives us the evidence for this statement. Over 
the southerly portion of the HG area, the prefixes [ba-] and [ga-] have lost 
their vowel before various initial consonants. Hence a form like 
[pfokta] bevogten (Winteler 54) could be adduced to show that a form 
like [pfunt] Pfund contains phonemically stop plus spirant. Similarly, 
in a large block of HG dialects a form like [kxalten, khalten, ghalten] 
gehalten has the same initial as a form like [kxalt, khalt, ghalt] kald. 
Generally [kxain, khain, ghain] kein < *[pah-ain] has the same initial. 
Hence, apart from the dialects which have [x-], we obtain proof, for a 
large body of dialects, that WGic [k-] before vowel has gone through the 
HG consonant shift and is represented by a combination of stop plus 
spirant. 

The shift of [k-] in most dialects has taken place only before vowels. 
Before [l, r, n] WGic initial [k-] has remained as a stop and has, accord- 
ingly, coincided with WGic [g-] : [klain, glain] klein like [kla:s, gla-s] 
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Glas, [kru:t, gru:t] Kraut like [kra:s, gra:s] Gras, [knext, gnext] Knecht 
like [kna:d, gna:d] Gnade < *[gana:pa] with old loss of prefix vowel. 
In the same way, unshifted WGic [t-] before [r] has coincided with WGic 
[d-] : treten like Trawm. Only the [x-] dialects and a southern portion 
of the [kx-] dialects distinguish between WGic [k-] in the form [x-] or 
[kx-] and WGic [g-] in the form [k-] or [g-] before [l, r, n]. There is also 
an intermediate type of dialect in which WGic [kl-, kn-] coincide with 
WGic [gl-, gn-], but [kr-] (as also the reflex of [ga-r-]) appears as [kxr-], 
while [gr-] is kept; see Jutz, Teuthonista 6.46 (1929). 

Some of the authors who describe our dialects state explicitly that the 
reflex of [k-] before vowels coincides with that of [ga-h-]; others show 
by their transcription that the two have coincided; the actual shape 
of the transcription [kx-, kh-, gh-, k-] does not matter. Now and then, 
to be sure, an author writes [k-] or [kh-] for WGic [k-] but [gh-] for 
[gah-]; this does not always mean that a phonetic distinction is intended. 
Texts in traditional orthography occasionally yield evidence by writing 
k- in words that have or once upon a time had the structure [goe-h-]. 
For the loss of vowel in [ga-h-] we cannot use Map 28 of the Atlas, which 
plots the forms of ge(brochen), since the treatment of the prefix differs 
before different consonants. 

Our citations, then, show that the coincidence of [k-] as in [ghalt] 
kalt, with [gah-] as in [ghaltan) gehalien, extends over the entire area 
that has lost the vowel of the prefix [ga-] before [h-]. Beyond this, 
to the north, our criterion fails. Better knowledge of the phonemics 
of the dialects would doubtless reveal other criteria, and these would 
show that the shift of WGic [k-] extends farther toward the north. Ap- 
parently the full form of [ga-] has been gaining ground at the expense 
of the shortened form; hence relic words with [gah-] = [k-] occasionally 
furnish a clue. 

Finally, a word about the origin of our forms. Before the HG con- 
sonant shift, the language had the WGic unvoiced stops [p, t, k], the 
voiced (later unvoiced lenis) stops [b, d, g], and the unvoiced spirants 
[f, p, s, hl—or was [p] already voiced? The shift of initial [p-, t-, k-] 
consisted in their replacement by a phoneme of the second series plus 
a phoneme of the third series; apart from conditions peculiar to the 
cluster and from later changes, this produced phonemically [bf-, ds-, 
gh-]. The old spellings of ch- for WGic [k-], appropriate to both [x-] 
and [kx-, kh-], cannot guide us to regional pronunciations.? 


2 Of the long fortis spirants which replaced postvocalic [p, t, k], only one was 
a new phoneme: [Z] from [t], as in [eZZan] ‘eat’; the other two, [ff] from [p] and 
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Our listing of references is greatly facilitated by the publication of Map 
56 of the Atlas, which gives Wrede’s beautiful classification of the G 
dialects—this in spite of many drawbacks, above all, the omission of 
Dutch-Flemish, Swiss, Austrian, Yiddish, and the other colonial dialects. 
In the pamphlet which accompanies the map, we correct two misprints: 
on page 248, the third line from the bottom (88. Osthochalemannisch: 
mihet) should be at the foot of the page, below the lines that are num- 
bered 1, 1 and 2, 2; on page 251, after line 8 (aa. Bolchen-Birkenfeld: 
fescht), there has dropped out a line containing something like ‘bb. Trier- 
Koblenz: fest’. After these corrections are made, we shall replace 
the very cumbersome sigla by consecutive numbering of the smallest 
divisions. Thus, the ich-Apfel dialects run from 1 to 29; the ich-A ppel 
dialects from 30 to 61; and the 7k dialects from 62 to 99.’ 





[hh] from [k], coincided, so far as one can see, with sounds already in the language: 
[offan] ‘open’ like [heffen] ‘heave’ < *{haffjan], and [mahho:n] ‘make’ like [hlahhen] 
‘laugh’ < *(hlahhjan]. New phonemes arose through (later) shortening of these 
long spirants, [sla:fan] ‘sleep’ contrasting with [gira:vo] ‘reeve’ and [bru:xan] 
‘brook’ with [li-han] ‘leihen’. In the later development, the spirant of [ts] seems 
to have resembled the new [Z] rather than the old [s]. 

3 Needless to say, we follow the scheme mechanically. However, I have in- 
cluded references to Vienna among Types 1 to 6, even though it is an island of 
euch in the area of enk. Wrede’s scheme raises a few difficulties of this kind. 
Thus, among the ich, Apfel, Kind dialects (Types 10 to 23), it provides for the 
combination of Js, Hus (Baden type) with mdahet (Swabian type) for a southern 
region, Type 14; but this combination occurs also farther toward the north. For 
the ik dialects the scheme is self-contradictory. If one knows the geographic 
provenience of a dialect to begin with, this does no harm; for an 7k dialect spoken, 
say, in Iowa, Wrede’s scheme would not work. Doubtless, the discussion of the 
scheme promised for a forthcoming number of Deutsche Dialektgeographie will 
clear up such matters. Whoever has tried to classify dialects will appreciate 
Wrede’s skill. The divisions make solid blocks and are based on common forms 
and on differences recognizable even in the poorest transcription. 

Even so, we shall sometimes go wrong in placing a dialect. Strange as it may 
seem, extensive essays about a dialect sometimes fail to give us such forms as 
us or you or the imperative be. Powerful and deep-seated inhibitions block the 
study of language, especially of one’s own language. One seeks means of evasion, 
and these may in time grow conventional. In the nineteenth century, the re- 
cording of G dialects was usually replaced by a meagre listing of correspondences 
with MHG. Today the convention leans rather to geographic discussion of 
borrowing; here too the information often runs very thin, with sometimes scarcely 
a speech form to a page. The genuine record of a dialect, such as we have in 
Roedder’s Volkssprache und Wortschatz, New York 1936, is almost or altogether 
unique. Yet without the protocol, there is little value in scientific pretensions. 

References which deal with more than one dialect may appear under several 
types. 
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We are concerned, in Wrede’s classification, only with the HG or ich 
dialects, Types 1 to 61. 

Types 1 to 29 Apfel (Upper German) all shift [k-] before vowels, 
and this appears plainly by our criterion, since here the prefix [goa-] 
loses its vowel before [h-]. 

Types 1 to 6 enk (Bavarian). Schmeller 1821 did not register our 
phenomenon; he came close to it in the interesting footnote on page 105. 
It appears in the studies of Beranek, Die Mundarten von Siidméhren, 
Reichenberg 1936 (= Beitraége zur Kunde sudetendeutscher Mundarten 
7): Eichhorn 1928; Gartner 1900; Haasbauer 1924; Hajnal, Az isatiméri 
német nyelvjérds hangtana, Budapest 1906 (= Magyarorszdgi német 
nyelvjérdsok 4); Micko 1930; Nagl 1886; Pfalz 1913; Weigl 1924. 

The southernmost of these dialects have the shift also before [I, r, nj: 
Egger 1909; Gréger 1924; Rudolf 1934; Schatz 1897. Intermediate 
dialects have the shift before [r], but not before [l, n]: Himmelstosz 
1893; Lessiak 1903; Schieszl 1909, 1914; Schépf 1866 (explicit state- 
ment, 297). 

In literary sources, the equivalence of [k-] and [gah-] appears in the 
conventional spelling of the word Kalter, Kalter ‘container’, represent- 
ing Gehdlter, Gehalter: Castelli 1847; Jakob 1929; Mareta 1861; Schmel- 
ler-Fromann 1872 (oldest occurrence, 1558). Another such spelling is 
keien ‘throw, vex,’ representing geheien: Hintner 1878; Jakob 1929; 
Lexer 1862; Mayr 1930; Zaupser 1789. Zaupser has also kolpet ‘un- 
even’, presumably geholpicht. Similarly, dialect texts in conventional 
spelling; thus, Firmenich, Germaniens Vélkerstimmen, vol. 2, Berlin 
1846, has 682 kez'n, 698 keit (Bavaria) ; 707 kert ‘gehort’, 783 Koamnusz 
‘Geheimnis’, 784 kot ‘gehabt,’ 786 katzt ‘geheizt’ (Carinthia) ; 790 kéu'n 
(Lower Austria): vol. 3 (1854) 607 keiat ‘gehért’ (Eger Region). 

Types 7 to 29 euch (Alemannic-Franconian). For a large body of 
these dialects, Jutz 1931, 220, states the equivalence of [k-] and [gah-]. 

Types 7 to 9 fescht, Chind (Upper Alemannic) have [x-] and need not 
concern us here. An interesting singularity appears in the dialect 
spoken on the Tann Mountain (Type 9, Rudolf 1934). This dialect has 
[x-] not only in [xind] Kind, but also for [gah-], as in [xolfa] geholfen 
or [xen] Gehdnge. Presumably the [x-] pronunciation was here bor- 
rowed by speakers of [kx-] in whose dialect [k-] and [ga-h] had already 
coincided. 

Types 10, 11 fescht, Kind, Is, Hiis (Alsatian types). Here Martin- 
Lienhart 1899 print [khalt] for both kalt and Gehalt. Menges, Volks- 
mundart und Volksschule im Elsasz 20, Gebweiler 1893, says: ‘Nur 
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wenn b and g vor h stehen, werden sie zu p und k._ Behalten und ge- 
héren heiszen mundartlich palte und kere’. Special studies: Enterle, 
Die Mundarten der Landschaft Freiburg im Breisgau, Biihl 1936 
(= Bausteine zur Volkskunde und Religionswissenschaft 14): Heim- 
burger 1888; Henry 1900; Kilian 1935; Lienhart 1891; Mankel 1886; 
Schwend 1900; Siitterlin 1892. 

Types 12 to 14 fescht, Kind, Is, Hus (Black Forest type). Ehret 1911 
in the phonetic part of his study says (34) that his [k-] represents 
MHG [k-] before vowels as well as the prefix [ga-] before (he means 
plus) [h-]; in the historical part (89, 49) he says, however, that [ga-] 
before (read plus) [h-] appears as a strongly aspirated [kh-], more 
strongly aspirated than the reflex of [k-]. Heilig 1900, for Bahlingen 
(97) has [kumme] kommen and both [ka:] and [gha:] gehabt; for Ken- 
zingen (168, 361) he gives [kuma] and [ka:] as well as [kalda] gehalten, 
and so for all past particles of verbs in [h-] except [kho:It] geholt. On 
page 93 he has [kepf] Képfe and [ghalda] gehalten. Also Lau 1903 has 
{kenna] kennen but [khalta] gehalten; he has, however, [kin] kein. 
Against this, the usual state of affairs is attested by Dreher, Laut- und 
Flexionslehre der Mundart von Liggersdorf und Umgebung, dissertation 
Tiibingen 1919; Heilig 1897, 1914; Heusler 1888; Jager 1903; Ketterer 
1930; Kilian 1935; Schlager 1931; Staedele 1927; Wasmer 1915 (he 
writes [k-] and [gh-] but on page 336 says they are alike); Weik, Laut- 
lehre der Mundart von Rheinbischofsheim, dissertation of Freiburg 
i. B., Halle 1913. Likewise, for the intermediate southern type, Marte 
1910; for the full southern type, Jutz 1925. 

Types 15 to 19 fescht, Kind, Eis mdéhet (Swabian). For this group as 
a whole, Bohnenberger 1928 and Kauffmann 1890 attest [k-] = [gah-]. 
Fischer, in his Geographie 66 (1895), has [kx-, kh-] for [k-] and, page 63, 
[gh-] for [gah-]; in his Wérterbuch 1904 ff., however, he expressly dis- 
cusses (3.111) the coincidence of [k-] and [gah-] and refers to spellings 
of k- for [gah-], such as kaim for geheim, and to inverse spellings, such 
as Gehebs for Kebse (date, 1350). The special studies confirm this: 
Bopp, Der Vokalismus des Schwibischen in der Mundart von Miin- 
singen, dissertation Straszburg 1890; Haag, Die Mundarten des oberen 
Neckar- und Donaulandes, school program, Reutlingen 1898; Heissl 
1935; Keinath 1930; Knupfer 1912; Meisinger, Die Rappenauer Mun- 
dart, I. Lautlehre, dissertation Heidelberg 1901; Theodor Miiller 1911; 
Rudolf 1934; Schlager 1931; Veit 1901 (p. 9: [ghed] gehabt, [kald] kalt, 
‘trotz des vollig identischen Anlauts der beiden Worter’; censured by 
Meisinger ZfdMa 2.283 [1901]); Vogt 1931; Wagner 1889, 1891; Weis- 
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haupt 1935; Zinser 1933. In traditional orthography, k- for [goh-] 
appears in Firmenich, vol. 2, 427 ketht, 435 keia, 442 ketha, 469 kathr 
‘gehore’, 487 koit. 

For colonial dialects of this type (Type 19) in Transcaucasia, Schir- 
munski 1928 transcribes both [k-] and [gah-] as [kh-] but says that the 
latter has stronger aspiration. 

Types 20 to 23 fescht, Kind, Eis, méhe (Alemannic-Franconian border 
type). Braun 1906 has [kome] kommen, [kue] Kuh, and [khe:rd] 
gehért for some of his localities, but [ke:rd] gehért for others. All the 
other evidence is for [k-] = [gah-]: Blumenstock 1911; Boger 1935; 
Breunig, Die Laute der Mundart von Buchen, school program, Tauber- 
bischofsheim 1891; Dietzel 1908; Knupfer 1912; Lauinger, Lautlehre 
der Mundart des Dorfes Spessart, Heidelberg dissertation, Leipzig 1929; 
Mangold 1930; Meisinger 1901; Nohe 1901; Reichert 1914; Roedder, 
Volkssprache und Wortschatz des badischen Frankenlandes, New York 
1936; Sander 1916; F. G. G. Schmidt 1898; Sexauer 1927; Waibel 1932; 
Wanner 1907, 1908. 

For the colonial dialect near Leningrad (Type 22), Stréhm 1926. 

Types 24 to 29 fest (Upper Franconia, Thuringia). Our criterion 
applies to only part of the area, since the more northerly districts keep 
the vowel in [go-]. 

Type 24 (Nuremberg): Gebhardt 1907 has, for instance, [gha:ut] ge- 
hauen and [khu:ern] Korn, but in his phonetic survey says not a word 
about this. Hans Sachs wrote Gehalter with k- (Schmeller-Frommann, 
s. v.) and Hans Folz’ printers render the word with k- in verse 103 of the 
poem reprinted by Keller, Fastnachtspiele, vol. 3 (= Bibliothek des 
Stuttgarter Literarischen Vereins 30 [1853]), p. 1215; the facsimile of a 
different printing in Hampe, Drucke und Holzschnitte, vol. 2, Strasz- 
burg 1899, has the same spelling; and so has a third printing, preserved 
at Wolfenbiittel (photostat in University of Chicago Library). 

Type 25 (Ansbach, Bamberg, Hof): Batz 1912 (Bamberg); Schiibel, 
Versuch einer Charakteristik und Phonetik der Bamberger Mundart von 
Stadtsteinach, Munich dissertation, Halle 1911. 

Type 26 (Vogtland). Our criterion holds only for the southern part: 
Gerbet 1908; this is confirmed for Schéneck by Hedrich 1891. 

Type 27 (Rothenburg, Wiirzburg, Meiningen, Salzungen) yields evi- 
dence for the south: Foerster 1913 (Neustadt); Heilig 1898 (Tauber- 
grund); Lenz 1887 (Handschuhsheim). 

Types 28 and 29 give no evidence, since here [ga-] keeps its vowel. 

Types 30 to 61, Appel dialects (Centra! German). 
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Types 30 to 47 Pund (Western). The shift of [k-] extends to dialects 
that have not shifted [p-]. 

Type 31 was, fescht, Eis, gebroch (Western Palatinate) keeps the vowel 
of [ga-]; however, Christmann 1927 has [karmso] ‘sich hirmen’, which 
is evidently a relic with [gah-] = [k-]. The colonial dialect in Hungary 
described by Lindenschmidt, A verbdészi német nyelvjdérds alaktana, 
Budapest 1905 (= Magyarorszégi német nyelvjdrdsok 2) belongs to 
this type but has preserved the shortened form of the prefix and has 
[k-] = [geh-]. 

Type 32 gebroche (Eastern Palatinate) consistently has [k-] = [geh-] 
wherever the prefix has lost its vowel: Bertram, Die Mundart der 
mittleren Vorderpfalz, Erlangen 1937 (= Frankische Forschungen 7) 
for the district just west of Spires; Brautigam 1934 (Mannheim); 
Freiling 1929 (Odenwald, about Zell); Heeger 1896 (Lingenfeld, Landau, 
Rheinzabern) ; Treiber 1931 (Plankstatt) ; Wenz 1911 (Beerfelden in the 
southern Odenwald). 

The same holds true of colonial dialects in this type: in Hungary, 
Krauter, A niczkyfalvai német nyelvjérds hangtana, Budapest 1907 
(= Magyarorszdgi német nyelvj4rdsok 5); Heinrich F. Schmidt 1911; 
in the Banat, Weifert 1935; in the Neva Region in Russia, Stréhm 1926. 

Types 33 to 38 fest (Hessian) generally retain the vowel of [go-]; 
only for the district Fiirth, Lindenfels, Reisen (the upper Weschnitz 
valley) Weber 1908 attests [k-] = [gah-] for a dialect of Type 35. In 
Hungary, Schafer, A kalaznoi német nyelvjérds hangtana, Budapest 
1908 (= Magyarorszdgi német nyelvjdrdsok 6), belonging in Type 35 
or 36, has [k-] = [geh-]. 

Types 48 to 61 Fund (Eastern). Our evidence extends only to Type 
50 (Southern Upper Saxon), since only here does [go-] lose its vowel: 
Gerbet 1900 (Klingenthal); Goepfert 1878 (Freiberg and environs); 
Hausenblas 1898 (Briix); 1914 (Briix, Postelberg). Farther north in 
Type 50, [ge-] has kept its vowel. For Zwickau, Gerbet 1900 gives the 
relic form [khak] Gehdcke, with initial like that of [khumo] kommen. 
Philipp 1897 says that the lower-class speech of Zwickau drops the vowel 
of [ga-], but he gives no example of this before [h-]. 

For colonial dialects, we have [k-] = |ga-] in Weifert 1934 (Weiss- 
kirchen, Bela Crkva, in the Banat); this dialect uses [enk] for ‘you’ 
dative and accusative plural, but belongs in Wrede’s Type 50. Simi- 
larly, Gréb 1922 (Deutsch-Pilsen). The Zips dialect described by 
Groéger 1911 belongs in Type 50; it preserves the vowel of [go-] but has 
(58) [ka:jo'ra:j] ‘vexation’, from [gah-], with the same initial as [kimt] 
kommt. 
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The term ‘polarity’ was adopted for linguistic purposes by Carl 
Meinhof, who introduced it in his comparative account of the Hamitic 
languages, published in 1912. Slow at first in gaining currency, this 
designation has steadily been increasing in popularity; today it stands 
for a widely recognized principle said to be operative alike in the 
Hamitic and Semitic languages. 

This is what Meinhof himself has to say on the subject: 

‘If under certain conditions A becomes B, B will become A under 
the same conditions. I call this process polarity for the following 
reason. The magnet has a positive pole (A) and a negative pole 
(B). If the positive pole becomes negative under the influence of 
a stronger magnet, i.e., if A becomes B, the negative pole will turn 
positive, B becoming A’.? 

The author goes on to suggest an explanation for the process. The 
speakers of the languages involved divide things into two principal 
categories, such as male and female. A change in classification entails 
transfer from one category to the other. In Meinhof’s own words: 
‘To put it pointedly,* what is not a man is necessarily a woman, and 
what is not a woman must be a man; tertium non datur’. 

This formulation is based on phenomena observed in three out of 
the seven groups of Hamitic languages with which the book deals. 
But even in those three Meinhof notes important exceptions to the 


1 Die Sprachen der Hamiten (Abh. des Hamburgischen Kolonialinstituts) 9. 
Strictly speaking, Meinhof does not seem to have been the first to use polarity in 
a linguistic sense. It is clear, however, from his elaborate statement that he was 
unaware of any other secondary application of this term. Moreover, Meinhof 
suspects the operation of polarity in phonetic and morphological developments, 
whereas others would use the term in connection with (Greek) syntax and sty- 
listics. Since the advocates of polarity in the Hamito-Semitic field, with which 
the present discussion is concerned, are all avowed followers of Meinhof, the 
term will be used here in the sense in which it was independently adopted by him. 

2 Ibid. 19. 

3 drastisch ausgedriickt’. 
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general rule.* The author seeks to strengthen his case by adducing 
illustrations from the social practices of certain African groups,® but 
such instances can have no direct bearing on linguistic problems. 

What Meinhof started out to do was to describe certain contrasted 
situations observed among several Hamitic languages. The term 
‘polarity’ suggested itself as a convenient designation for such cases. 
The name implies, however, also a degree of interpretation. Meinhof 
was thus compelled to find a reason for his linguistic facts, and to do 
that he had to enlist the aid of psychology. It should be emphasized 
that the author was fully aware of the subjective nature of his argu- 
ment. The same cannot be said of many of Meinhof’s followers, some 
of whom have gone so far as to regard polarity as a linguistic law. We 
can have no serious quarrel with the term if it is understood to be 
purely descriptive, a convenient label and nothing more. But when 
one reads and hears with increasing frequency that polarity explains 
this or that set of facts in Hamitic and Semitic, and realizes at the same 
time that the facts in question happen to include some of the problems 
which so far have been eluding all attempts at interpretation, one is 
prompted to inquire more closely into this linguistic panacea. 

Let us disregard for the moment Meinhof’s interpretation of polarity, 
since it is admittedly subjective, and concentrate instead on his defini- 
tion of the process. This definition requires two sets of linguistic 
features to have exchanged places, the interchange being interdependent 
and simultaneous. In other words, A must have started out as B, and 
B must once have been A; the respective shifts of A to B and of Bto A 
were mutually conditioned; they were also related chronologically. 
Unless all of the above conditions obtained, the process described as 
polarity cannot be said to have taken place. 

Since a chronological factor is implicit in the definition of polarity, 
the term can properly be applied only to languages which have been 
studied historically. Where our knowledge of a given language, or 
group of languages, is largely empirical, the time element cannot be 
checked. For this reason it is not advisable to operate with the con- 
cept of polarity in the Hamitic languages. The comparative study of 
Hamitic would have to be much further advanced than it is today 
before we could speak with confidence of detailed historical processes 


‘For numerous unexplained exceptions in Ful see ibid. 41; in Silh feminines 
take ‘not infrequently’ masculine plurals (ibid. 95); in Somali only collectives to 
masculine singulars are feminine (ibid. 171). 

5 Ibid. 19-20. 
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within this group. At all events, it is significant that Meinhof has 
been able to utilize his theory only for a part of the Hamitic family, 
although he circumvents more than once the requirements of his own 
definition. The historical criterion is at no time mentioned, let alone 
applied. 

It is no less significant that in Egyptian, a Hamito-Semitic language 
for which we have ample historical material,’ polarity has yet to be 
demonstrated. A recent attempt to identify the process in Egyptian’ 
is likely to embarrass rather than please the advocates of the theory. 
Confronted with more than two sets of features which he would explain 
by polarity, the author is forced to set up a ‘polar cross’,® which is a 
curious contrivance at best. He adds that in its operation polarity 
seems to resemble the process of analogy. But if analogic change 
furnishes an explanation which students of language will understand, 
why does one need to have recourse to a principle which is linguistically 
obscure? For as an explanation of linguistic processes polarity narrows 
down to a principle of contrariness; something like ‘you have taken 
my sheep, so I am going to take your sheep’. 

It is, however, primarily® in the Semitic languages that polarity has 
been assigned of late a place of honor, not only as a term descriptive 
of certain contrasted conditions but as the principle behind them. To 


concentrate only on instances which have become stock examples in 
works by competent scholars,!° we find that the operation of polarity is 
seen in: 1. The ‘broken plurals’ of Arabic; 2. The plural endings in the 
Hebrew words for ‘fathers’ and ‘women’; 3. The system of tenses in 
West Semitic; 4. The syntax of the Semitic numerals from ‘three’ to 
‘ten’. If polarity is really responsible for the present conditions in 
the above four classes, the operation of that principle should be com- 


6 For a convenient summary of the affinities of Egyptian see A. H. Gardiner, 
Egyptian Grammar 2-3 (1927). 

7H. Brunner, Das Gesetz der Polaritat in der igyptischen Sprache, Zeitschrift 
fiir igypt. Spr. 72. 139-41 (1936). 

8 Ibid. 140. 

9 Prof. R. G. Kent has called my attention to the fact that the term (in Mein- 
hof’s sense) has been making headway also in Indo-European linguistics. 

10 The principal advocates of the theory have been, in addition to Meinhof, 
W. H. Worrell and G. Bergstrisser. The three sets of examples adduced by 
Bergstrisser will be discussed below under sections 2-4. Worrell’s principal 
argument is detailed under section 1; his remaining illustrations are covered, for 
the sake of completeness, in footnote 30. I first expressed my misgivings about 
Worrell’s position in JAOS 49. 181 (1929). 
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paratively easy to follow, because Semitic furnishes ample material for 
historical investigations. On the other hand, uniformly negative re- 
sults will not be wholly satisfactory until adequate explanations are 
substituted in each case for those which are now current. 

1. The most vigorous advocate of polarity as a factor in the develop- 
ment and gender of the so-called broken plurals of Arabic has been 
W. H. Worrell." As is well known, these forms are original singular 
abstracts which gradually came to be used in a concrete and collective 
sense, and hence pass for plurals.!2 Grammatically, the gender of 
these forms is feminine. According to Worrell ‘the broken plurals are 
feminine, not only because they are abstracts and collectives, but 
because they must be polaric opposites to their masculine singulars’.” 
In other words, kilab ‘dogs’ (plur., fem.) is said to be the polaric oppo- 
site to kalb ‘dog’ (sing., masc.) in number as well as in gender. The 
contrast in number ceases to impress, however, when it is realized that 
kilab is morphologically a singular” just as plainly as kalb. Nor is the 
opposition of the genders other than accidental. The normal ending 
of abstracts and collectives in Semitic is (a@)t, which came to be the 
general designation of the feminine gender in all branches of this lin- 
guistic family.“ The analogy of the abstracts and collectives in -(a)t 
is entirely sufficient to account for the gender of those collectives which 
have no formative suffix: Arabic kilab ‘dogs’ is feminine by significa- 
tion because it belongs to a class which is commonly in Semitic, and 
not infrequently in Arabic itself (e.g., gamd‘at- ‘totality’), feminine 
by form. 

The ‘broken plurals’ are thus in no way abnormal with regard to 
number or gender. It remains only to examine the differences in 
form which distinguish these collectives from their respective nomina 
unitatis. The situation will be clarified if we first cite an illustration 
involving Semitic languages other than Arabic. Hebrew §é‘dr ‘hair’ 
is a collective to which the nomen unitatis is sa‘drd ‘single hair’; the 


11 The Formation of Arabic Broken Plurals, Am. Jour. Se. Lang. 41. 179-82 
(1925); A Study of Races in the Ancient Near East 61-4 (1927). 

12 W. Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages 148 (1890); 
Grammar of the Arabic Language® 1. 199-234 (1896). A thoroughly satisfactory 
treatment of the nature of these forms was given by H. Barth, Nominalbildung 
417-83 (1889). 

13 Races 64. 

14 It is based on infinitives of the type qital, cf. Wright, Arabic Grammar 1. 
111 no. 26; 202-5. 

% See Speiser, Studies in Semitic Formatives, JAOS 56. 33-46 (1936). 
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latter yields the constr. plural Sa‘drét ‘hairs’. §a‘drd is ‘feminine’ on 
account of its ending (<-at), which had become specialized as the 
designation of the feminine gender, §é‘dr is ‘masculine’ because it lacks 
the one common Semitic suffix of the grammatical gender; it is an 
‘internal’ collective, in that no formative is required to convey the 
meaning. But in Akkadian the corresponding form is Sdrt(u), with the 
abstract-collective ending -t; by reason of that ending it is also ‘femi- 
nine’, In other words, Hebrew could and did make use of the ending 
(a)¢t to designate a single specimen of the class ‘hair’, because that 
ending had not been employed by the collective in question; in Akkad- 
ian the same formative was needed to express the collective. Conse- 
quently, Semitic *sa‘arat comes to represent opposed grammatical 
subdivisions in Hebrew and Akkadian respectively. 

Now in Arabic (and South Semitic in general) the internal collectives 
are specialized to a degree not approached elsewhere in Semitic. Where- 
as in Hebrew these forms are rudimentary" and supported for the most 
part by pleonastic plural endings,!” the process of forming ‘broken 
plurals’ is a living one in Arabic, so much so that modern loanwords are 
readily assigned to one of the numerous stem-forms of this type.'® 
These stem-forms comprise no less than twenty-nine comparatively 
common classes.!® It is easy to see, therefore, how plurals (with the 
idea of individuality wholly suppressed, however,?°) might be expressed 


in Arabic by forms that had originally been reserved for abstracts, 
although the normal Semitic plural formed with the suffix -d- is by no 
means rare. 


16 Although by no means as rare as is generally supposed; for a recent list of 
collectives in Hebrew see L. H. Gray, Introduction to Semitic Comparative 
Linguistics 53 (1934). These forms are represented frequently by ‘segholates’ of 
the type qitl and qutl. A good, but unnoticed, example is kofér ‘villages’ (type 
qutl), I Samuel 6.18. An older instance is sefér ‘writing, book’ (type qitl), which 
Hebrew borrowed from Akkadian. 

17 Here belong most of the singulars in *-at which form their plurals with -tm; 
for examples of such forms see H. Bauer and P. Leander, Historische Grammatik 
der hebraischen Sprache 1.515-6. The segholate plural gatdl-‘tm is most likely 
of the same origin. 

18 Thus a modern Arabic term for ‘Egyptologists’ is baragi, which is based on 
the name of the German Egyptologist Brugsch; see Meinhof, Die Entstehung 
flektierender Sprachen 55 (1936). I have heard many formations of the type 
panakik < Engl. pancake. 

19 This is the number of the more common forms cited by Wright, Arabic 
Grammar 1. 199. 

20 Tbid. 233. 
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The number of stem-forms encountered with the ‘broken plurals’ 
is exceeded by the number of forms used to express verbal nouns. 
There are forty-four*! recognized types of verbal noun which may be 
formed from the ordinary triradical verb. Since such abstract nouns 
on the one hand, and collectives on the other, are often related seman- 
tically, frequent correspondences in form are perfectly natural. These 
correspondences merely bear out the theoretical premise that infini- 
tives may be expected to represent abstracts. Thus qitdl, a very 
common type of ‘broken plural’,” occurs also as an infinitive.“ In 
Hebrew, an original @ (>6) in the second syllable is evidenced in such 
pleonastic collectives as dabér-im ‘bees’ and §a‘ér-tm ‘barley’. 

We now come to the form of the singulars which occur with the 
‘broken plurals’. From among the wealth of classes of these secondary 
plurals Worrell has selected eight which he juxtaposes with their 
respective singulars in order to illustrate the underlying principle of 
contrast.” Since Worrell’s groups 5-8 depend on the use of formatives, 
and thus weaken the argument by introducing an outside element into 
the discussion, I shall consider for the present only the first four groups. 
Taking the first example in each group, we get the following picture: 

singular ‘broken plural’ 
kalb ‘dog’ kilab 
kitab ‘writing’ kutub 
. Sarif ‘noble’ Siraf 

. gdahib ‘friend’ sthab 
The difference in number within each group is said to rest ‘upon the 
principle of contrast maintained between two members of a two-class 
system’,”* the contrast being attained by varying the quantity, charac- 
ter, or position of the vowels in question. But even in this schematic 
presentation there is apparent a complete disregard of uniformity 
which violates the ‘tertium-non-datur’ clause of Meinhof’s definition. 
For if we start out with the ‘plural’ forms, we find the base qital in 
three out of the four groups cited; but the corresponding singulars 
represent three different bases (qatl, gatil, qatil). Moreover, in group 
(b) the singular also shows the form qitdl; the plural, however, exhibits 


1 Ibid. 110-2, the list being only ‘nearly complete’. 
22 Tbid. 202-5. 

23 Ibid. 111 no. 26. 

24 See note 17. 

25 Races 62-3. 

%6 Ibid. 63. 
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yet another base (qutul). In other words, in each of the above four 
classes gital furnishes one of the two forms listed, while the correspond- 
ing opposites are all different. There is not a trace left of the purely 
mechanical principle of contrast. 

The plain fact is that tabulations of this kind are misleading because 
they are superficial and incomplete. One of the examples given by 
Worrell under group (a) is ‘abd ‘servant’, with ‘abid as its plural. A 
non-Semitist is likely to conclude from this statement that no other 
plural form is used in this particular instance. It so happens, however, 
that ‘abid is one out of no less than fifteen ‘broken plurals’ found with 
‘abd.2”_ Finally, one singular may have several irregular plurals and a 
normal plural (in -iéina) besides, each form being often specialized for 
one particular shade of meaning.”® 

It follows that no classification that is based solely on external criteria 
of form will account for the complex picture which the ‘broken plurals’ 
present. We have seen that these forms started out as singulars used 
in a collective sense. A language will have as many forms of such 
virtual plurals as it has stems capable of carrying a collective connota- 
tion. Arabic happens to have forty-four varieties of verbal nouns 
which may occur with the primary form of the verb; fully in keeping 
with this luxurious development is the existence of twenty-nine stems 
(many of which are identical with the verbal nouns) employed for 
collectives. 

In a final analysis of the situation accidents of semantic change must 
be taken into account. If we follow Worrell’s classification we shall 
regard the word kitab (group b) as a normal singular. But the word is 
in reality an infinitive of the verb ‘to write’ and hence identical morpho- 
logically with the qital ‘plurals’ found in the other three groups. But 
whereas abstract forms of the nouns for ‘dog’, ‘noble’, and ‘friend’ came 
to denote the respective collectives and then plurals proper, kitéb was 
to become specialized in the sense of ‘book’; another plural had to be 
added. From a historical point of view, some nouns started out as 
collectives and developed their nomina unitatis later on; others substi- 
tuted collective stems for plurals formed with the aid of a special 
ending; still others were original abstracts which had acquired a con- 
crete meaning, with the result that a new ‘plural’ had to be formed from 
some other abstract stem. In each case the choice of a given secondary 
stem may have been influenced by a number of factors, such as primary 


27 Wright, Arabic Grammar 1. 225. 
28 Ibid. 225-6. 
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form, meaning, and analogy. With a wealth of forms to choose from, 
the contrast in meaning could easily be preserved.2® The contrast in 
form was at best a secondary consideration.*° 

2. Another instance of alleged polarity in the use of genders has been 
seen in the formal contrast between Hebrew ’dbét ‘fathers’ (with fem. 
pl. ending) and néstm ‘women’ (with masc. pl. ending).*!_ But ‘fathers’ 
and ‘women’ are not proper opposites, and it can be shown that the 
two words in question had nothing to do with one another’s plural 
ending. The respective suffixes were acquired independently. ndasim 
contains an old collective of the word for ‘human being’ (cf. Arabic 
nas), which had been specialized for ‘women’, and the plural ending 
-tm which was added pleonastically to strengthen the collective conno- 
tation. Similar combinations are found in the Hebrew words for 
‘bricks’, ‘bees’, ‘fig-cakes’, ‘barley’, and a number of others, not one of 
of which bears the slightest semantic relation to ‘fathers’.22» The norm 
in all these cases is: collective form + masculine plural ending. Why 
the corresponding feminine ending was not used for this purpose is 
open to speculation. It is a fact, at any rate, that the latter suffix 
(-dt) is a secondary development from the singular ending (-at).* 


2° Barth’s statement on the subject, published nearly fifty years ago (Nominal- 
bildung 417-31), is still substantially correct. 

80 Worrell cites two other positive instances of polarity. One is the use of 
‘the inferiority sign ¢’ to distinguish ‘the relatively unimportant second person 
and feminine from the first person and masculine respectively’ (AJSL 41.182; 
Races 64). The fact is that the ¢ which is used as a pronominal element in the 
second person of the verb represents the personal pronoun ’an-td/ti ‘thou’, while 
the ¢ in the feminine forms gatal-at, ta-qtul, and the like, is based on the feminine 
ending -at. The respective formatives for person and gender are absolutely 
heterogeneous. The other instance concerns the use of banat ‘daughters’ in 
plurals of compounds with ibn ‘son’ when these compounds are used for names of 
animals and other objects (Races 63-4), but not of persons (Wright, Arabic 
Grammar 1.196). Thus ibnu da@‘irin ‘son of the lewd’, ‘young stallion camel’ 
appears in the plural as bandtu da‘irin, without any regard for the actual sex of 
the object. But in this case bandt- is not properly a feminine plural; it is an 
original singular collective form of *bin ‘son’, viz., *binat- whose present form is 
due to the analogy of bandt- ‘daughters’. Such a use of the collective ‘sons’ 
would have its exact parallel in Arabic ’ifwat (sing.) ‘brothers’ and Hebrew 
’ab6t ‘fathers’, for which see below. 

31G. Bergstrasser, Einfiihrung in die semitischen Sprachen 15 (1928); Heb- 
braische Grammatik, Verbum 5 (1929); Meinhof, Enstehung flekt. Sprachen 75; 
Bauer and Leander, Hebr. Gramm. 1. 515, explain the ending of ’4bét as due to 
the analogy of *’immét ‘mothers’. 

32 See note 17, and Bauer and Leander, Hebr. Gramm. 1.515-6. 

33 Speiser, JAOS 56. 41 and the references there given. 
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The view that ’abé¢ contains the feminine plural suffix is due, how- 
ever, to wrong analysis. *’abiéi* belongs to the small class of proto- 
Semitic kinship-terms whose stems ended in a vowel; another such term 
is *’ahi ‘brother’. Now *’ahi + the abstract ending -at (which was 
to become the common feminine suffix) develops in Hebrew the form 
"Ghdt (<**Ghdtu) and the value ‘sister’: The long 6-vowel is the result 
of contraction (of the final stem-vowel and the a-vowel of the ending). 
The absolute form ‘sisters’ does not occur in Biblical Hebrew; but 
construct forms of this word presuppose *’déhdyét,* from an original 
*ahtit+at. Hence the plural for ‘fathers’ should be *’débdéyét. Our 
‘abét is just as plainly singular in form as ’ahét ‘sister’, not ‘sisters’. 
The failure to regard these two words as morphologically identical 
must, of course, be ascribed to the ultimate differentiation in number: 
whereas ’Ghét means ‘sister’ (sing.), ’4b6¢ stands for ‘fathers’ (pl.). 

I have elsewhere attempted to show how the word for ‘father’, 
equipped with an abstract formative, came to have in Hebrew a col- 
lective sense. The underlying meaning was probably ‘parentage’.*’ 
A semantic extension of the same basic word in another direction may 
be seen in Akkadian abitu ‘fatherhood, parentage’, which develops in 
the Nuzi dialect the value ‘co-parentage’, and thence ‘(adoptive) 
mother’.*® 


34 The exact character of the final vowel is unknown since we find it only in 
contractions with case-endings. These contractions in the masculine forms result 
in Hebrew in ¢ (from the genitive), in Aramaic in @ (from the accusative). Arabic 
lost the final vowel of these stems (’ab, ’ah). However, various derivative forms 
with -w- favor an original stem-ending -i. 

35 Josh. 2.18; Ezek. 16.52; Job 42.11; I Chron. 2.16. 

38 JAOS 56.40. 

37 Arabic does precisely the same thing with ’a} ‘brother’, whose abstract 
form is specialized for the plural: ’ifwat ‘brothers’; cf. C. Brockelmann, Grundriss 
der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen 1.427 (1908). In this 
case, however, the plural ending could not be suspected, as it has been in the 
parallel Hebrew form ’ébét, because the stem-ending of the Arabic word assumed 
consonantal function, thus preventing contraction. 

38 See Speiser, Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research 10.11. 

The semantic changes exhibited by the respective abstract forms of the two 
kinship-terms under discussion are illustrated in the following schematic group- 
ing: 

Basic Form Abstract Form 

en ‘ Hebr.: ‘fatherhood’; ‘fathers’ 
“abe ‘father Akk.: ‘parentage’; ‘mother(hood)’ 
~— : Hebr.: ‘Geschwister’; ‘sister’ 
“abu “brother Arab.: ‘brotherhood’; ‘brothers’. 


See also JAOS 56.40. 
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It takes thus a singularly unilateral view to make polaric opposites 
out of Hebrew ’abét : nasim. By the same token English forms of the 
type foot : feet should also reflect the principle of polarity. Historical 
data, however, show the English forms to be due to conditioned vowel 
alternation and subsequent analogic leveling.*® By considering his- 
torical processes the correct perspective is restored. The introduction 
of polarity as a factor in Hamito-Semitic linguistics is traceable all too 
frequently to a lack of historical perspective. 

3. The verbal system of West Semitic presents numerous problems 
to the student of comparative Semitic linguistics.“ After eliminating 
secondary developments of a phonetic, morphological, and semantic 
nature we are left with the basic question of the rise of an active af- 
formative conjugation (theme qatal-ta). A corollary of this develop- 
ment, in which Akkadian proper did not share, is the difference in the 
vocalism of the active themes on the one hand and the neuter themes on 
the other, a difference which gives the impression of premeditated 
contrast: 

Afformative Conjugation Preformative Conjugation 

(‘Perfect’) (‘Imperfect’) 
Active: qatal-ta ta-qti/ul 
Neuter: qati/ul-ta ti-qtal 
It is evident that within a given stem there is disagreement between the 
thematic vowels of the two tenses: gatal-ta : ta-qtt/ul (a: 1/u); but 
there is complete correspondence between the respective thematic 
vowels of the active perfect and neuter imperfect: qatal-ta : ti-qtal 
(a: a), and vice versa: gati/ul-td : ta-qti/ul (t/u:%t/u). No satis- 
factory explanation of this contrast in vocalism has yet been offered. 
Compelled thus to rely in the main on purely mechanical factors, 
Bergstrisser joined the school of Meinhof and injected wholesale doses 
of polarity into his reconstruction of the West Semitic verb.“! Since 
the original definition of the process was not elastic enough for his 
needs, Bergstrisser had to lift some of its restrictions; his plea of 
‘guilty’ scarcely minimizes the offense.* But even if we grant all of 
Bergstrasser’s premises, the solution will not be a permanent one. It 
will be at best a stop-gap, because polarity, as used by him, is in the last 
analysis descriptive and not explanatory. 

A more recent attempt to solve the problem under discussion is that 

39 Cf. Sapir, Language 197-203 (1921). 

40 For the latest literature see Bergstraisser, Verbum 9-10, and Driver, Problems 
of the Hebr. Verb. Syst. 155-7. 


“1 Verbum 10-4, 89, 92. 
“ [bid. 6. 
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of G. R. Driver. He reproduces much of Bergstrisser’s argument,“ 
but concludes that polarity may not have been the sole arbiter in the 
matter of vocalism.“ Other causes are found in phonetic influences 
and in the suitability of a given vowel to express the required meaning. 
Driver’s presentation is not made lucid by his adherence to the theory 
of vowel symbolism.“ 

The following schematic sketch is organized on a strictly historical 
basis, making use of recognized chronological stages which Bergstrisser 
himself did much to clarify. It is my contention that the same basic 
factor, viz., the underlying sentence-type, determined the systematiza- 
tion of the vocalism throughout the history of the Semitic languages. 
In other words, the development of the active form gatal-, which we 
witness in the second millennium B.C., is the logical and consistent 
application of a principle that was at work in pro-ethnic times. 

a. There are two traceable types of primitive Semitic sentence: 
the verbal, which employed the actor-action form *ta-q(a)ti/ul- ‘thou 
-st’ (pronominal element + verbal theme), and the nominal, expressed 
by the equational scheme*’ *gati/ul-ta ‘x (art) thou’ (noun + implied 
verbal copula + pronominal element).‘® Although either type of 


43 Cf. e.g., Driver, Problems 17-20 and Bergstrisser, Verbum 10-4. 

44 Problems 72-3. 

45 T can see no linguistic advantage in statements to the effect that a given form 
was vocalized ‘with the soft or light 7 to express stativity or passivity and the 
hard or heavy a to express activity’; see ibid. 72. 

46 It is not necessary to contribute here to the rather academic speculation as 
to which particular verbal form (imperative, preterite, infinitive, each of which 
has its supporters) was the earliest in the language. Nor does it matter whether 
verbal and nominal forms existed side by side from the beginning, or not. For 
our present purposes it will suffice to go back to that late, although still pre- 
historic, period when the two basic sentence-types were fully established. 

47 For the terminology see L. Bloomfield, Language chap. 11 (1933). 

48 Logical considerations compel the use of the second-person forms as para- 
digmatic in historical discussions, instead of the third-person forms, as is com- 
monly done. In both types of Semitic conjugation (preformative and afforma- 
tive) third-person forms are demonstrably later than the other two. The same 
pronominal elements underly in both conjugations the forms for the first and 
second persons respectively, whereas the third person employs in the preforma- 
tive conjugation a dissimilar pronominal element, and in the afformative conju- 
gation no pronoun at all. Moreover, in the latter conjugation there are accentual 
differences between the first and second persons on the one hand, and the third 
person on the other (cf. Arab. gatdl-iu, qatdl-ta, but gdtala), which are the indirect 
result of the disparate origin of the forms in question. Finally, the second person 
influenced in West Semitic the consonantal afformative of the first (¢ instead of k). 
To start with *qdtala rather than *qatdl-ta would, therefore, be anachronistic and 
generally disadvantageous. 
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predication may have exhibited externally several vowel-sequences, 
one such sequence prevailed demonstrably in both sentence forms: 
a-i/u, 

since it becomes basic in the two resulting ‘conjugations’, the preforma- 
tive, or active (*td-g(a)ti/ul > *td-gti/ul), and the afformative, or 
neuter (*gatt/il-td). So far from any contrast in this respect, we have 
absolute identity instead.*® The only decisive element was the position 
of the pronoun, which clearly was conditioned by the sense stress 
(actor-action as against nominal equation). 

b. In crystallizing these forms into a verbal system East Semitic 
(Akkadian) and West Semitic (Aramaic, Canaanite, Arabic) pursued 
divergent paths. The Akkadian system is objective and impersonal, 
the verb thus assuming stative character.” The neuter afformative 
conjugation becomes the ‘permansive’, and the active preformative 
verb is established as the ‘preterite’, which is joined presently by a 
cognate durative ‘present’ (ta-qdta/i/ul).5! The closer association of 
the two original categories results in the addition of neuter forms to 
preformative themes, with a necessarily neuter or passive sense (nadin 
‘given’ to inddin ‘is, was giving’), and in supplementing afformative 
themes with verbal forms (imrusg ‘suffered’ alongside marus ‘painful’). 
These extensions were achieved by purely external means. *gati/ul-ta 
> qatla-ta added a verbal class on the analogy of ta-gti/ul, while the 
latter acquired a nominalized class after the model of gati/ul-. The 
vocalism of the new forms was borrowed from their respective proto- 
types. Subsequent individual adjustments are due to phonetic and 
semantic considerations. 

The West Semitic system, on the other hand, bears a personal and 
subjective character which imparts to the verb a temporal orientation. 
The neuter conjugation becomes the ‘perfect’, the active conjugation 
the ‘imperfect’. In such a system neuter forms will soon require 
means for aspective and temporal differentiation; the afformative 
class adds thus preformative by-forms. West Semitic accomplishes 
this extension of the paradigm in a manner quite different from Ak- 


49 Again it would be futile to speculate how and why the vowel-sequence a-i/u 
came to prevail. The fact is that it did. 

50 To use ‘stative’ as a term descriptive of ‘Aktionsarten’; for the contrast 
between objective and subjective verbal systems see Bergstrasser, Einfithrung 11 
(based on Landsberger, Die Eigenbegrifflichkeit der babylonischen Welt, Is- 
lamica 2.355-72[1923]). 

51 For the position of the dialect of Ras Shamra see A. Goetze, The Tenses of 
Ugaritic. JAOS 58.266-309. 
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kadian. Corresponding to the psychological contrast between the 
underlying sentence-types and the consequent syntactical reversal of 
the position of the pronominal elements, there is here also the internal 
reversal of the stem-vowels: qgatil-ta > tigtal-; qatil-ta > tiqtal-.2 The 
stress-accent, which rests in early West Semitic on the non-final long 
syllable nearest the end, may have been a contributory factor in this 
transposition. For with the accent thus determined by position, the 
accented thematic vowel of the afformative class is transferred to the 
accented position in the preformative class, while the unaccented 
vowels exchange positions automatically. 

The next step is easy to follow. West Semitic tended to specialize 
its two neuter forms in that qdtzl- signified a temporary state or condi- 
tion, while qdtul- indicated a permanent state or a naturally inherent 
quality; this is still the situation in Arabic.® Accordingly, the new 
form tuqtal- developed a passive function and came to be used for pas- 
sives with transitive themes; on the other hand, tigqtal- became the 
common imperfect to gdtul- as well as qdtil-. 

At the end of this stage the basic verbal system of West Semitic 
appears as follows: 

Afformative Conjugation Preformative Conjugation 
(Perfect) (Imperfect) 
Active: 72 tdgtt/ul 
qatil-ta tigtal (> with qdtzl- and qdtul-) 
gatil-ta tigtal (> passive with transitives) 

c. The final stage in the completion of this pattern was the addition 
of an active perfect to tdgqt:/ul. By the process of analogic back- 
formation the accented vowel of the imperfect became the thematic 
vowel of the perfect: gztdl-ta. In the choice of the first vowel the 
analogy of the long-established forms gatil-ta* and qatil-ta, where the 
a-vowel is constant, was decisive; qgatdl-ta was the inevitable result. 


Neuter: 


52 The possibility of such a reversal shook Bergstriisser’s confidence in polarity; 
cf. Verbum 13. See also F. R. Blake, The Internal Passive in Semitic, JAOS 22. 
45-54 (1901), and A. Ungnad, Zeitschr. d. deutsch. morg. Ges. 59.766-8 (1905). 
The part which sentence-types may have played in these changes has not been 
considered thus far. 

53 Cf. Wright, Arabic Grammar 1.30; Driver, Problems 12; see also F. R. Blake, 
The so-called Intransitive Verbal Stems in Hebrew, JAOS 24.145-204 (1903). 

54 It is perhaps pertinent to stress once again the fact that according to the 
above account the origin of the second a of gatdl-td, the chief difficulty in previous 
discussions, was determined automatically. The same principle which led to 
té-qtal- and td-gtal- in the neuter forms was responsible for qgatdl-ta in the active 
class. 
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4, Perhaps the strongest argument which advocates of polarity have 
used in support of their theory is the disagreement between the gender 
of the numerals ‘three’ to ‘ten’ and that of the things numbered. For 
‘five sons’ the Semite would say *hdmzsat- bani, i.e., with the numeral in 
the feminine, while ‘five daughters’ is *hdmis- bandt-, the numeral 
lacking the feminine suffix. This syntactical disagreement furnishes 
the only instance where the conditions are precisely as demanded by 
Meinhof’s theory. Furthermore, it is also the only time that a process 
linked with polarity» is common to Semitic in general instead of affecting 
but a part of this linguistic group. It follows that if this curious be- 
havior of the numerals was indeed due to polarity, the process was in 
evidence in primitive Semitic. 

Upon closer examination,® however, polarity proves to be once again 
a misleading label. The ending -at found with these numerals was 
originally an abstract formative which had nothing to do with gender; 
its feminine connotation was demonstrably a later development. 
*hdmisat- meant ‘pentad’ ‘quintet’, *’drba‘at- ‘quartet’, and so on,*” the 
digits ‘three’ to ‘ten’ having started out as abstract nouns, without any 
relation to gender. This is made clear by the fact that these forms 
precede the thing numbered, while ‘one’ which is expressed adjectivally, 
follows its noun.5® Furthermore, Akkadian may express ‘the four 
regions of the world’ by kebrat erbettim ‘the regions of the quartet’, 
thus emphasizing the character of the numeral as an abstract noun. 
Originally, *hdémsat- must have been capable of numbering both male 
and female beings.®® 

The present syntactical peculiarity has to be connected with the 
development of grammatical gender in Semitic. The old abstract and 
collective ending -at had been specialized as the designation of the 
feminine, and the thoroughgoing dichotomy of genders which followed 
embraced not only adjectives and such nouns as now employed -at for 
purposes of grammatical differentiation, but also those nouns which 
had long used this ending as a class formative.” Thus ‘one daughter’ 


55 Cf. Bergstrasser, Einfiihrung 15; Driver, Problems 72. 

56 See JAOS 56.39. 

57 The priority of the (‘feminine’) forms in -at was not disputed by the older 
grammarians; see the summary in Sven Herner, Syntax der Zahlworter im Alten 
Testament 4-12 (1893). A different view is taken by Reckendorf and approved 
by Brockelmann, Grundriss 2.274-5. 

58 ‘Two’ is also an adjective, but it frequently follows the analogy of ‘three’ to 
‘ten’ in behaving like a noun that governs a genitive; cf. Brockelmann 273. 

59 This is still often the case; cf. Herner, op. cit. 

60 See Speiser, JAOS 56.37-41. 
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became *bin-(a)tu ’dhad-(a)tu, alongside *binu ’dhadu ‘one son’. At 
the same time, however, the abstract noun *hdmisat ‘pentad’, and the 
analogous forms for the other digits from ‘three’ on, although they were 
now feminines grammatically, could still be used with both *bani ‘sons’ 
and the new form *bandét- ‘daughters’, because they appeared in a 
possessive phrase and not as appositions; the position was the same as 
in *kull-at- bani ‘the totality of sons, all the sons’, and *kull-at- ban-dt- 
‘all the daughters’. 

In course of time, however, the circumstance that the inherited class 
formative of the digits in question was the same as the new feminine 
designation brought about the correlation of such groups as: 

*binu ’dhadu (masc.) amt... Sat bani 

*bin-(a)tu ’dhad-(a)tu (fem.) paenst-at- ban-at-. 
The analogy of the adjectives, and especially of the numeral ‘one’, 
introduced dichotomy into the other digits. ‘Two’ appeared as 
*tinay and *tin(a)tay, the latter with feminines. It is this regular use 
of -(a)é in the feminine forms for ‘one’ and ‘two’ that rules out imme- 
diately any possibility of polaric contrast in the numerals. For if the 
irregular syntax of the digits ‘three’ to ‘ten’ is ascribed to polarity, the 
regular behavior of the two remaining digits would, paradoxically, now 
have to be explained. 

In reality, ‘two’ was to escape confusion of genders because the 
formative -(a)t was overshadowed in this instance by the final dual 
ending -ay. But with the numerals ‘three’ to ‘ten’ dichotomy led to 
analogic creation based on the pattern 

*bani : *hdmis-at- 
= *ban-dt- : x, 
whence the introduction of the form *hdmis-, i.e., without the ending 
-at. There remains only the question why the genders were not brought 
into agreement after the splitting up of the digits. In other words, 
why did not *hdmis- go with *bani and *hamis-at- with *ban-at-? The 
answer is bound up with the history of the respective forms. We 
know that both *hdmzs-at- and *bani were old forms, while *ban-dt is 
considerably later than the feminine signification of -at, from which the 
plural -dé subsequently developed. The neologism *hdmis- was as- 
signed, therefore, to the other neologism *ban-dt- and not to the ancient 
masculine form; the two secondary formations were brought together. 

To sum up, polarity as a linguistic principle cannot be established for 
the Semitic languages. It has been linked by some writers with the 
tendency of Semitic towards dichotomy in number and in gender, but 
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whereas that dichotomy is consistent and thoroughgoing, polarity could 
be suspected only in a few isolated instances. Moreover, the favorite 
examples of polarity turn out to be illustrations of well-established 
linguistic processes; other examples prove to present no contrast what- 
ever, when viewed historically. But even if a given problem, which 
polarity has been called in to solve, should happen to elude explanation, 
that problem will not be a case of polarity merely because it is diffi- 
cult. This would be a lazy man’s way out. At best, polarity may be 
regarded as a label for certain contrasted linguistic phenomena em- 
pirically viewed. Even in this limited sense, however, the designation 
is dangerous in that it may hamper ultimate solution by conveying a 
false sense of security. It should be abandoned altogether. 





MISCELLANEA 
OSCAN NOTES 


The Curse of Vibia' has been made the subject of a very painstaking 
and incisive study? by R. G. Kent. His article presents the diplomatic 
evidence with scrupulous care, summarizes the earlier literature, and 
very cleverly reaches a restoration of the entire text which must be 
regarded as highly successful—within the limits, of course, that success 
may be predicated of any reconstruction of a half-lost text in a language 
as imperfectly known as Oscan. I take this article as the basis for my 
remarks, and shall present its text with indication of only the larger 
gaps. 

It begins: 

(1) Keri Arentikai manafum pai pui heriam suvam leginum suvam 
aflukad P[akim Kluvatiium Valaimas puklum inim] (2) usurs inim 
malaks nestrus Pakiui Kluvatiiui Valaimas puklui ant kadum. 

At the close of this sentence scholars have generally seen an infinitive 
of purpose ‘cadere’, compounded or adverbially modified by ant ‘zur 
Vergeltung’. I suggest that kadum ‘ill will, hatred’, or the like, is the 
accusative of a noun, whose genitive cadezs stands in the Tabula Ban- 
tina; and that the prepositional phrase, except for being marginal 
(metaphorical) in meaning, is much like viam teremnattens ant pinttram 
‘they laid out the road up to the bridge’. I translate: ‘To Ceres I 
have consigned Pacius to her hatred’; practically ‘that she may vent her 
ill will on him’. 

Others do not end the sentence at this point, and Kent’s text con- 
tinues: 

damia[d pesemad pai poi suvam heriam suvam] (3) leginum aflukad 
idik tfei manafum 

The suvam at the end of the gap is all that I can accept unhesitatingly ; 
suvam heriam is attractive, but the following line shows that its men- 
tion is not obligatory. The decision will turn on the question of space, 


1 Buck, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian? 243-6 (Boston, 1928). 
2 Class. Phil. 20.243-67 (1925). 

? Buck 230-9, esp. 235n. 

‘ Buck 239-40. 
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which cannot be broached until the wording of the preceding is re- 
covered. I am, however, unable to do more than suggest something 
like the contents of the gap. The subject of aflukad (3d person) must be 
Ceres, while the tfei compels us to find within the gap a vocative and 
some verb in the 2d person. I suggest that Damia® was invoked to 
join with® Ceres that the latter might let loose her legion. 

In what follows immediately I should differ from the division of 
sentences made by Kent. First come two sentences in parataxis: 
Vibiiai Prebaiam pukulum dadad. Keri Ar[entikai manafum Pakim 
Kluvatiium] Valaimas puklum inim ulas leginei. ‘May he restore the 
girl Prebaia to Vibia! (To gain that end) have I consigned Pacius to 
Ceres and to her legion’. Then svai neip dadid to svai neip makes a 
well balanced sentence, the zero-anaphora of dadid being all the easier 
because the phrases are in contrasting position. 

In line 7 I should divide the words differently, reading: 

nip huntruis nip supruis aisusis putiians pidum putiians uft eisud 
f[akium nestrus Pakiui Kluvatiui Valaimas puklui]. 

‘By sacrifices neither to the gods below nor to the gods on high shall 
the kinsmen of Pacius be able to do anything in this (matter)’.’ The 
previous reading ufteis udf[akium is objectionable, because IE ud 
seems to have left no continuant in Italy. I take uft < *opt to be a 
doublet of fp, comparing post: pos, pert: per, ampt: am-.8 

For sakraitir instead of the expected *sakraiter Buck® offers two 
explanations, thus indicating that neither is satisfactory. I suggest 
that it is merely an instance of writing i for e before r. In Oscan none 
of the other examples” is in a final syllable; but there is no reason for the 
restriction, which does not hold for Umbrian." In Oscan an ending -er 
is not frequent, and probably this is the explanation for the lack of other 
examples. Besides, Oscan is a highly standardized language, so that 
variation in the spelling of the affix -ter was likely to occur less fre- 


quently than similar fluctuations in the basic syllables of a word. 
G. M. Bo.iine 


5 No vocative of the Ist declension is recorded in Oscan. If the form was like 
Umbrian Tursa, Serfia, Damia[ is entirely satisfactory. 

6 Ignorance of the exact situation in Hell precludes a more precise suggestion; 
‘bid’, ‘allow’, ‘beg’ are possibilities. 

7 No doubt the connotation was much like that of English to do anything about it 
‘to interfere’. 

8 See Buck 98-9. 

® Buck 178; the form occurs in no. 31b4. 

10 Buck 32. 

11 Examples in Buck 32. 
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OMISSION OF OBJECT PRONOUN IN PORTUGUESE 


Affirmative answers are commonly made in Portuguese by the mere 
repetition of the verb of the question, e.g., Leu o jornal desta manha? 
In. ‘Did you read this morning’s paper? I read.’ This was pointed 
out by L. Spitzer (Zeit. fiir rom. Phil. 36.683), and H. Sten has recently 
shown that such repetition often occurs after declarative sentences 
(Arch. fiir das Stud. d. neu. Spr. 170.229-231). However, what dis- 
tinguishes the Portuguese construction from that of other Romance 
languages is not the repetition of the verb, but the omission of a pro- 
noun object to replace the noun-object of the question or of the pre- 
ceding statement. It is therefore this omission that requires an ex- 
planation. 

The explanation is to be found in the contraction of the pronoun 
with the ending of the verb, the pronoun o with the endings -o and -u 
and the pronoun a with the ending -a, these pronouns being commonly 
enclitics to the verb in Old Portuguese (W. Meyer-Liibke, Zeit. f. rom. 
Phil. 21.318). Such contractions were fairly common in Old Portu- 
guese, e.g., E o cide Rui Diaz venceo elrei...e prendeo (J. J. Nunes, 
Florilégio 47, Lisbon, 1932) ‘And the Cid, Rui Diaz, conquered the 
king and seized him.’ Here prendeo stands for prendeo-o. While in 
the end these contractions were successfully resisted in the literary 
language, my theory is that their influence in the colloquial language 
was such that the pronoun came to be omitted even in combinations 
where contraction could not take place, for example, between the pro- 
noun o and the ending -a, and in the plural also. 

If the repetition of the verb became ‘eine mechanische Wiederholung 
des Wortklangs der Frage’, as Spitzer says, it was because the pronoun 
had been lost beforehand. And thus a change in syntax is traceable to a 
phonological cause. 

Spitzer has recently (Du Language-echo en Portugais in Boletim de 
Filologia 5.165-9 [1937]) advanced the theory that this type of answer 
is a product of ‘the primitive, fatalistic attitude of the Portuguese’. 

E. B. Witirams 


SPANISH cansar ‘TO WEARY’ 


Rice is right (LANGUAGE 13.18) in demanding for this verb the same 
etymon as for It. cansare ‘to avoid’, i.e. campsare ‘to sail by’ (= Gr. 
kaumrrw, aor. kappa). He could have quoted Léfstedt, Philolog. 
Komm. zur Peregr. Aether. 109, who points out that it was in Latin a 
word borrowed by the sailors from Greek (like petra), and he could have 
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mentioned the general principle that it is wrong to separate Romance 
homonyms unless there is an especial need for doing so. He might 
also have said that the insertion of -n- in quassare ‘to shake’ > Sp. 
cansar ‘to weary’ is unparalleled (the examples quoted in Cuervo’s 
dictionary are different: ensayo = exagiwm shows the prefix en-, men- 
sage, etc. a nasal assimilated to a nasal, etc.). But I strongly oppose 
the etymological principle set forth by Rice ‘that meanings unattested 
in Latin words borrowed from the Greek, but attested in their Greek 
originals, sometimes best explain the sense-development of their Ro- 
mance reflexes’. In accordance with this principle Rice reconstructs a 
Lat. meaning corresponding to the Gr. ‘to bend, bow down’. The 
example Sp. sima ‘abyss’ from Gr. oids is not a happy one, although 
REW? (no. 7931) accepts it, because I pointed out in RFE 13.119 the 
possibility of an etymology *sedimen (REW 7784). On the contrary I 
think we should admit only such meanings of Greek loanwords as are 
attested in Latin, for otherwise we fall back into the (now fortunately 
obsolete) reconstructions of a ‘grec superflu’ (as Sainéan would say).! 
Let us then start from Lat. campsare de via (attested in the Peregrinatio 
with the meaning ‘to deviate’, ‘abbiegen’). Now if we compare the 
Biblical examples of 13th century Spanish given by Cuervo with the 
corresponding Latin originals, we find Non canses de faser orasion = 
ne cesses clamare (1 Kings 1.7.8); Non cansaron = quorum pietates non 
defuerunt (Eccl. 44.10). Thus ‘to deviate’ becomes before our eyes ‘to 
discontinue the former way’ > ‘to cease’, ‘to fail’ > ‘to get tired’. By 
this supposition we escape the hypostasis of a Greek meaning hitherto 
unknown in Latin and conform to the well-known Latin facts: origi- 
nally a maritime word, like llegar, arriver, and so many others, campsare 
was used also on the continent for ‘to pass by’ and later on metaphori- 
cally ‘to avoid’ or ‘to discontinue’, ‘to get weary’. 
Leo SPITzER 


1 chistar ‘to utter a sound’ is not to be traced back to Basque tzistu ‘to whistle’, 
as Rice, Hisp. Rev. 6.75, would have it; for the Sp. and the Basque word are both 
‘elementarverwandt’ as ‘Schallwérter’. How can Rice without any material 
prove that the Sp. word is Basque and not the reverse, or that they are not both 
parallel formations? It is well known that imitative harmony and borrowing of 
words are not mutually exclusive. Compare the paragraphs on ‘Lautmalerei’ 
in my Hugo-Schuchardt-Brevier and especially Schuchardt’s review in Litera- 
turblatt, 40.397 of H. Urtel’s Zur baskischen Onomatopoesis. There is also a 
‘basque superflu’. 
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Die hethitisch-akkadische Bilingue des Hattusili I (Labarna II). 
Pp. XII + 288 with three plates. By Frerprinanp SomMER and ADAM 
FALKENSTEIN. (Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, Philosophisch-historische Abteilung. Neue Folge. Heft 
16). Munich, 1938. 

What we know about early Hittite history comes chiefly from three 
documents ascribed respectively to three great kings, Anittas' (about 
1950 B.C.), Hattusilis I (about 1800 B.C.), and Telipinus (about 1650 
B.C.). The second of these documents is a royal decree in which 
Labarnas II, later known as Hattusilis, adopts his grandson (?) Mur- 
silis, and designates him heir to the throne. The text is bilingual, 
Hittite and Akkadian; the Akkadian columns have been broken away 
for the most part, and there are serious lacunae in the Hittite text also. 
The editors have done a remarkable job of restoration, so that they 
print 49 complete or nearly complete lines of Akkadian and practically 
all of the Hittite text (158 lines in all) except five lines from which 
only one to three words each could be rescued. Many of the supple- 
ments are, of course, uncertain; but the course of the argument is clear 
almost everywhere. The vigorous personality of the author emerges 
with startling vividness; we now know Hattusilis I as we know no other 
Hittite except his successor, five centuries later, Hattusilis ITI. 

The new historical knowledge that results need not occupy us here. 
Of more interest to linguists is the demonstration that the Akkadian 
text is a translation of the Hittite; we can no longer doubt that we bave 
a copy of a document originally composed in Hittite about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. 

In general Sommer is responsible for the Hittite material in the new 
book and Falkenstein for the Akkadian, although both authors have 
paid attention to the entire work. We are warned in the preface not 


1 Sommer, like most other scholars, takes over Hittite proper names in their 
Akkadian form. To me it seems more satisfactory to name Hittite kings accord- 
ing to their own language. My system of transliteration differs from his in several 
other respects also. 

We need not discuss here the question of the authenticity of the Anittas text 
that has been raised by Giiterbock ZA NF 10.139-45. 


207 
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to lay too much stress upon the use of the first person singular in dis- 
cussions of Hittite matters. Nevertheless we may safely conclude 
that most of the contributions to Hittite grammar are Sommer’s unless, 
as frequently happens, they are explicitly ascribed to Ehelolf or others. 
These contributions are so numerous and so varied that we can do no 
more than pick out a few illustrations. 

Hitherto we have known the Hittite word for ‘heart’ in the gen., 
kardiyas, and dat., kardi, karti, SA(G)-ta. Sommer (93-6) cites nom.- 
ace. SA(G)-ir, sometimes with neuter modifier, and, from a recently 
discovered fragment, gi-ir-si-it and gi-ir-me-it whose meaning may be 
‘his heart’ and ‘my heart’. All will be inclined to follow Sommer in 
interpreting this as evidence for a nom.-acc. ker < *kérd. Sommer 
finds also evidence for gen. kardas and abl. kardaz to go with dat. 
SA(G)-ta. No doubt the usual declension was ker, kardas, with a 
variant i-stem or possibly ya-stem (kardiyas). It follows that karaz 
(masc.) is not the ordinary nom. of the word for ‘heart’, as I assumed 
in the second edition of my Glossary, following a suggestion of Ehelolf, 
ZA NF 9.176 f. Sommer is surely right in connecting kardz with the 
familiar plural kardtes, gardtes, which denotes a part of the body. The 
assumption of the meaning ‘interior of the body’, pl. ‘entrails’ seems to 
satisfy all requirements. Sommer refrains from deciding whether or 
not the word is ultimately related to ker ‘heart’. 

The discovery (78) of a sentence connective su in early Hittite dis- 
poses neatly of Petersen’s strongest argument (AJP 58.311) against the 
generally accepted connection of early Hittite tas ‘et is’ with the sentence 
connective ta. Petersen’s argument runs: early Hittite sas, like tas, is 
used only initially in the sentence, and neither word is accompanied by a 
sentence connective; but sas ‘cannot be composed of a particle *sa with 
the pronoun -as because there is no Hitt. sentence-connecting particle 
*sa. Now if an uncompounded sas can act as the sole sentence con- 
nective, so can an uncompounded fas, and the one argument from the 
origin of the latter as ta + as falls to the ground’. But now it appears 
that sas represents su + as just as nas represents nu + as!? 

Sommer (97-100, 232) translates hattatar ‘Weisheit, Verstand, weiser 
Rat’; but he proposes an etymological connection with the verb hatta- 
‘strike, hew, carve, make a hole; slaughter’. One may grant that a 


2 Sommer indicates that his discovery has a bearing on Petersen’s argument, 
but he does not go into details. 

3 He shows that the translation ‘pierce’, which I adopted for my Glossary from 
Friedrich, ZA NF 3.186 f., is inexact. 
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semantic bridge between the two can be constructed; but a more natural 
meaning for a verbal noun from hatta- ‘carve, make a hole’ would be 
‘writing (on a clay tablet)’. There can be no doubt that this meaning 
fits the passages even better than Sommer’s ‘wisdom’. The phrase 
hattannas LUGAL-us ‘king of h.’ is an epithet of Nabi, the god of 
writing, in VBoT 2.16, and of Enki, god of wisdom and the arts, in 
KBo. 4.1.1.32 f. = KUB 2.2.1.40 f. = 9.33.1.9. In the decree before 
us Hattusilis says to his nobles (2.56 f.): ‘But you who already know 
my words and my writing (ud-da-a-ar-mit-it ha-at-ta-a-da-mi-tt-ta) indoc- 
trinate my son’. Later on (3.55-8) he says to his heir: ‘I have given 
you my words. Now let them read this tablet to you every month; 
you will impress my words and my document ([ud-da-]a-ar-me-tt ha-at- 
ta<-ta>-me-it-ta) upon your heart.’ The word in the former passage 
translated by ‘indoctrinate’ is ha-at-ta-ah-hi-es-ki-te-en; it is evidently 
another derivative of the verb hatta-. Sommer understands the under- 
lying verb *hattahh- to mean ‘verstandig machen, klug machen’, and 
connects it with hattanza, in the colophon of a ritual text (KUB 20.74. 
6.9), which he thinks may mean ‘weiser Mann’.‘ I propose for the 
verb ‘make literate’, in the present context ‘acquaint with (this) written 
document’, and for hattanza ‘litteratus’. There remains KUB 24.3.2.18 
+ 4.1.8, which Sommer translates: ‘weiter ist der Menschheit euer (der 
Gétter) hattatar verlorengegangen; nun gibt es nichts, was wir recht tun 
kénnten.’ Here again the meaning ‘writing, written documents’ seems 
appropriate. 

It is impossible to give in brief space an adequate notion of the riches 
that a careful study will discover in the volume. Ready consultation 
for a specific purpose is made possible by the elaborate indexing that 
Sommer appends to all his books on Hittite. This time, however, he has 
not composed the indexes himself; Falkenstein is responsible for those 
on Akkadian, and Wolfgang Drohla for the others. 

Epear H. SturTEvANT. 


Wortbildung der homerischenSprache. Pp. xvi + 330. By Ernst 
Riscu. (Untersuchungen zur indogermanischen Sprach- und Kultur- 
wissenschaft 9.) Berlin and Leipsic: Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1937. 

Such a book has been wished for fervently for years.!_ Students of the 


4 In its other occurrence the word is an epithet of a woman who is posing as a 
midwife; here again it may well mean ‘instructed, trained’. 

1 Literally. The earliest expression of the wish that I recall was voiced by 
Hermann Collitz in one of the early volumes of Bezzenberger’s Beitraige. I 
echoed it as long ago as 1923, Class. Phil. 18.269. 
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Homeric language have now for the first time a piece of equipment 
comparable with those which Vedic scholars have enjoyed for decades. 
Of course it is not all that we need; and perhaps I cannot better testify 
to my high opinion of the work than by expressing the wish that its 
author will soon present us with a companion volume on Homeric 
morphology. 

His primary purpose is to catalog the Homeric vocabulary according 
to the morphemes (other than the inflectional affixes) with which it is 
built. That these cannot always be analyzed with final certitude is a 
fact of which the author is fully aware, but he wisely decides (viii) 
to go ahead and present the facts at least as they seem to be. Conse- 
quently, for example, the list of po and py stems (65) begins with dp7 
(probably [4] a root-noun in -é), ap) < *apen (so explained and listed 
156-7), and BapBapos treated elsewhere (10) as Bap-Bap-o-. In all these 
cases cross-references call attention to the varying possibilities; and 
such references are given thruout with the greatest liberality. The 
treatment is similar to that in the corresponding chapter of the Stolz- 
Leumann? grammar, and that is high praise indeed. 

My first impression is that the author has attained his primary objec- 
tive in a highly successful fashion. Continued use may bring some 
defects to light, but I shall be surprised if they prove such as to impair 
seriously the value of the tool he has presented to us. Against one 
danger the author does not seem to be sufficiently on guard—the risk 
attendant upon taking our texts as they stand without scrutinizing the 
tradition on which they are based. The most curious trap of the sort 
I know may be mentioned, tho it does not concern Risch, since a ques- 
tion of inflection (not of word-formation) is involved. A formula 
GAN’ Gyed’, ws dv eyd elrw, TeWwpueda ravres Occurs in both poems. One 
blindly following Ludwich (and his editions are still the best) must 
observe that the Iliad has éya eizw but the Odyssey éyay eilrw. The 
observation would, however, be an illusion, since the tradition is very 
strongly for éy exw thruout.* Ludwich has mishandled the Odyssey. 

Into such traps Risch falls twice. He speaks (35) of the gen. of 
pavris aS wavrws and pdyrnos, and bases (117) on the latter form 


2 Risch’s work was inspired by Leumann. 

3? Nowhere else is éy used before a word with ¢-, nor is it used instead of éydv 
before a vowel because of an intervening caesura. (The tradition is, however, 
seriously divided at I 167, E 475, the weight of authority being against the rule 
in the former passage.) The formula ds ay éyd efzw is to be added as a qualifica- 
tion to Monro’s statement (Hom. Gram.? 370) that the pronoun %, oi, é is ‘the 
only word in which the original ¢ is recognized in the spelling of our texts’. 
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his explanation of uayryios. It is true that our editors read pavyrnos 
ddaov at x 493, up 267; but they are adopting an emendation of Her- 
mann’s. The MSS (with trifling exceptions) have pdvris édaov.4 
Again, the aorist to xaiw is given (219) as éya. That is a proper 
description of our texts, but Ludwich’s apparatus shows that the MSS 
support xn- in some passages, xe- in others. Monro and Meister 
have shown that such fluctuations between -y- and -e- correlate with 
the non-existence or existence of corresponding forms with -e- in Attic. 
Now in Attic é&avoa did not at once conquer the whole paradigm, and 
I have shown that the variation between Homeric xy- and xe- ac- 
cords well with that of xavo- and xe- in Attic. 

Risch gives us much more than the description of facts at which he is 
primarily aiming. I should mention first numerous interesting observa- 
tions about the semantic groupings of words formed with the same 
suffix. Valuable also are incidental observations about the uneven 
distribution of certain forms within the poems. For instance (26) 
compounds of nouns in -rnp and -rwp are said to be rare and confined 
to late passages: duaddodernpes = 553, 554, undoBornpes Z 529, olvorornpes 
& 456. The same is true of the pseudo-examples duoxAnrnp M 273, Vv 
452, alovyynrnp 2 347, and the juxtapose ravdayatwp 2 5 1 373. How- 
ever, feminines implying such compounds must be considered: AniBoreipns 
o 29 conforms, but zovAvforeipp is found as early as I 89 and recurs fre- 
quently in the Iliad. The latter may, however, be considered a juxta- 
pose, like ravdayatrwp. It is, perhaps, worth noting that these com- 
pounds (except the juxtapose zavéauarwp) end always in -rnp.6 Again 
(36), feminines in -ris are almost twice as frequent (38:20) in the Odyssey 
as in the Iliad. It would have been worth stating that with allowance 
for the shortness of the Odyssey the proportion becomes 50:20. Other 
examples are: (120) almost all examples of the analogical extensions of 
~evos come from the Odyssey; (142) aveuderra only in late passages B 467, 
695, Y 885, y 440, uw 159, w 275; (237) deverbatives in -4yw are more 
frequent in the Odyssey than in the Iliad; (303) és only in the Odyssey. 

The author stresses the fact that he is not writing an etymological 
dictionary, but his book contains numerous incidental references to 


4 Except réus which has a history of its own, all .-stems make the gen. in -tos, 
so that udyrios must be allowed to stand. Mavriiov:lephiov: xadxqiov = pavrebouas 
: lepetw: xadxebw. 

5 Class. Phil. 20.157-9 (1925). 

¢ This is all the more noteworthy because of its contrast with forms from r- 


and n-stems in which such variations as xarfp:-rarwp, dphv: -dpwv are regular. 
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etymological matters that are well deserving of consideration. The 
references given in this connection show a wide acquaintance with recent 
writings on the subject; and yet his reading must be described as spotty. 
From the list of works most frequently cited one misses at once the 
name of Hirt.?. That scholar’s work, in spite of some superficial defects, 
is too stimulating to be simply ignored. America is for Risch almost an 
unknown land. He cites articles by Buck and Petersen in the 16th 
and 17th volumes of Classical Philology, but does not know that Greek 
suffixes were studied at Chicago both before and after these papers, 
nor that there is anything else in Classical Philology.* He is interested 
in Hittite but makes no mention of Sturtevant, nor of Sapir’s articles on 
érndds and drbfoua. From the publications of the Linguistic Society 
all that he can glean is that Petersen considers the ¢ of oxidynut, etc., due to 
assimilation to the type of tornusz. Much more could have been got; 
for instance, from two of our Dissertations: R. N. Albright, The Vedic 
Declension of the Type vrkis; G. S. Hopkins, Indo-European *deiwos 
and Related Words. 
G. M. Bo.uine 


Tabulae Iguvinae. Pp. viii + 447. By G. Dervoto. Romae: 
Typis Regiae Officinae Polygraphicae, 1937. 

The Umbrian Tables of Iguvium, giving the ritual of the Atiedian 
Brotherhood, were found in 1444, and defied interpretation except in 
small details, until a reasonable start was made by Aufrecht and Kirch- 
hoff, Die umbrischen Sprachdenkmiler, 2 vols., Berlin, 1849-51, fol- 
lowed by Bréal, Les Tables Eugubines, Paris, 1875, and Biicheler, 
Umbrica, Bonn, 1883. Then came von Planta’s Grammatik der os- 
kisch-umbrischen Dialekte, 2 vols., Strassburg, 1892-7, which gave 
detailed etymological and morphological studies, and an edition of the 
texts, and Conway’s Italic Dialects, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1897, with 
detailed epigraphic data and brief grammatical treatment. Next 
came Buck’s Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, Boston, 1904, a briefer 
grammatical treatment with short commentary on the texts; German 
translation by Prokosch in 1905, and a second corrected and augmented 
English edition in 1928. More recent is von Blumenthal’s Die iguvini- 
schen Tafeln, Stuttgart, 1931, with many original interpretations (cf. 
my review in LANGuAGE 9.214-8). The subject of this review ends 
the series of collective works; there are of course almost countless shorter 
articles dealing with the subject. 


7 Nor do I recall any isolated citation of him. 
* I recall no citation of the American Journal of Philology. 
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Devoto has given us the most detailed treatment which the Tables 
have yet received, and he has not shirked the difficulties; he has more- 
over done much strikingly original work, whether or not we agree with 
his results, and he endeavors at every point to be clear and precise. 
But I have one major criticism. Apparently no scholar has ever made 
and published a translation of the Iguvine Tables into a modern lan- 
guage; and yet the Latin versions which they have given are at many 
critical places just about as hard to understand as the original Umbrian. 
It is regrettable, therefore, that Devoto did not (as I urged him in a 
personal letter) include a translation into Italian (or other modern 
language) ; on the other hand, his work has in fact enabled me to make a 
written translation into English in accordance with his interpretations 
(though I do not accept them all), and I can understand what it means. 

Devoto gives first (5-27) an account of the finding and later fate of 
the Tablets, which are still at Gubbio, and of the history of their inter- 
pretation; he seems to know Buck’s Grammar only in the German 
translation, and not to be aware of the second English edition. In the 
second section (31-50) he gives excellent, though rather too much re- 
duced, plates of the Tablets, and a precise transliteration. He gives 
next (51-5) a discussion of the date of the Tablets, his conclusion being 
that those in the Umbrian alphabet were inscribed between 200 and 120 
B.C., and those in the Latin alphabet between 150 and 70, but that all 
are based on copies inscribed in the third century B.C. The following 
chapter (56-97) is on the actual writing, with an extremely detailed 
discussion of all doubtful readings and of all errors or suspected errors. 

After this comes (101-36) the text (slightly normalized: & for s where 
justified, dots of word-division omitted, errors corrected) and Latin 
version, followed by the detailed commentary (137-417) and the indexes 
(421-47). It is the commentary which is the most important, as well 
as much the longest chapter; it is conveniently divided into numbered 
sections. To it I now give my attention. 

Devoto’s method is essentially the combinational; he compares all 
relevant passages in studying a word or phrase, limiting its meaning 
as much as possible before turning to etymological connections. He 
deserves our heartfelt thanks for this procedure, for Umbrian studies 
have in recent decades suffered from too strict an adherence to the 
etymological method. But he has at times been led to extremes. For 
example, in §195 he takes up the meaning of ampentu (II.a.20, etc.), 
and from the succession of ritual acts in V.a.17-20 he decides with his 
predecessors that it must mean ‘slay (the sacrificial victim)’; by com- 
parison with Latin impendere he posits a euphemistic meaning ‘hang up, 
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strangle or suffocate (as means of sacrifical slaying), slay’. But Biicheler 
33 got the right interpretation when he said quast ddpenditur deo res sacra 
‘the offering is as it were paid to the god’; perhaps this also is a euphem- 
ism for the actual word of slaying. Again he seeks to distinguish 
between the proseseto (§73) and the supo (§79), as exta ‘heart, lungs, 
etc.’ and viscera ‘entrails’ respectively; but my examination of the pas- 
sages makes me regard proseseto as a name for the supo after they have 
been cut from the victim; every passage can be thus interpreted. He 
goes astray (§78) in his interpretation of persaio-, an adjective applying 
to the position of the sacrificial victim when it is slain; he takes it not 
as from perso- ‘ground’ and meaning ‘stretched out on the ground’, 
but as from pers- ‘foot’, and meaning ‘standing on its feet’: he says 
(213 infra) that when the victim is persaio- ‘standing on its feet’ (peda- 
rius is the Latin) the exta and the viscera could be removed separately, 
but when the victim was on its back (supinus) the viscera could not be 
cut out separately from the ezta. This is an impossibility. 

On the phonological side he not infrequently chooses the less probable 
alternative or even an impossible way. For anglaf ‘the singing birds’ 
he reverts (§7) to Huschke, Die iguvinische Tafeln 47, and connects 
with dyyédous as ‘nuntios (sacrificales)’, referring to but disregarding 
Brugmann’s *an-kla- (ShdSAW 1890.205). His reference (302 infra) 
to my remarks, CP 15.366, on an alternation of ¢ and i, is misleading, 
if not based on a misunderstanding; cf. also §187. Likewise, in his 
interpretation of eikvasatis (III.24; §255), he takes -sa- as for -¢ia- 
from -kid-, despite the fact that this is in the Umbrian alphabet, and 
cites as collateral support a palatization in (the Latin writing) ziuvina 
for igu-: but the developments are not parallel, the script variation is 
impossible, and the explanation of iuvina was given by Conway, 
ID 1.405n. Other similar points will be mentioned later. 

But Devoto always gives a clear idea of his meaning, and his diagrams 
are very helpful, notably those of the templum (VI.a.8-11) page 163, 
of the divisions of the ceremony 228, of the altar and its parts 240, of the 
locations of the ‘exterminated’ nations (VI.b.54) 275, of the construction 
of the ferién- or ‘litter’ on which the victim was put (III.16-20) 382. 

I turn now to some specific points, in the order in which they occur 
in Devoto’s commentary; my own comments, if added, are readily 
distinguished. Page 142, §4: VI.a.1 dersua ‘in the west’ and mersta 
‘in the east’, cf. Latin dorsum ‘back’ (the observer faced the east in 
taking auspices) and Gothic mairgins ‘tempus matutinum’; this because 
the words seem to correspond to pernaies pusnaes ‘anticis posticis’ I.a.2. 
While this makes excellent sense, the etymological interpretation seems 
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to me to be far-fetched. 151, §13: VI.a.5 esmez stahmei stahmitez ‘in hac 
superficie extensa’, denoting the place set aside for observation; but 
the forms may be dative as well as ablative, and a meaning ‘for this 
established ordinance’, coordinate with the preceding datives, would fit 
the passage equally well. 152, §15: Devoto takes sestu II.b.24 (mis- 
quoted as sistu) as from *sizdo, seste II.b.22 as from *sizder, sesust VI.a.5 
as from *sissust < *sizdust; in the Umbrian alphabet zd is written st of 
necessity, but in the later writing (Latin alphabet) it has, he says, 
developed phonetically to ss, written s. This seems only an attempt 
to avoid assigning some of the forms to the correspondent of Latin sidé 
and others to that of sistd, against which separation there is no good 
reason. 156, §17 and 188, §52: VI.a.24 arsie is taken as an abl. of a 
substantive meaning ‘actio sacra’, hence ‘in dedicatione’, not as a voca- 
tive ‘sancte’, and similarly arsier frite ‘dedicationis fiducia’; the usual 
‘sancte’, ‘sancti fiducia’ is out of place, because there follows in each 
clause an accusative tio ‘te’ with an appositive Det Graboue, and it would 
be queer to refer to the same deity in 2nd and 3d persons within the 
same clause. 

156, §18: Participles of the type muieto to impv. mugato VI.a.6-7 
are said to have é before the participial suffix; but it is rather é, cf. von 
Planta 2.400-1, Buck §36.3, for a conjugational variation 4:2 is un- 
known. 159, §22: VI.a.8 ocrer pethaner is taken as a genitive of time 
within which, not as one of purpose, and similarly other such phrases, 
despite the apparent dependence on paca VI.a.19-20 (174 Devoto takes 
paca as ‘rite’). 164, §27 VI.a.12 ebetrafe, VI.b.53 hebetafe denotes the 
exit from the city, which is likewise an entrance; for the plurale tantum, 
ef. Latin forés. 165-8, §§28-31: The interpretations of the place- 
names forming the city boundaries, VI.a.12-4, is most ingenious and 
interesting, though they must remain uncertain; particularly ooserclom 
‘the brook’, as a diminutive of Auser, name of a river, today the Serchio. 
170, §35: VI.a.18 esoneir seueir ‘formulis sacrificalibus’ is a new inter- 
pretation; the usual one is seuo- ‘totus’. 171-2, §37: VI.a.19 perca 
arsmatia ‘togam sacerdotalem’, because in VI.b.49 the flamen is to put 
it on, anouthimu, which points to a garment. 172-3, §38: Some of 
Devoto’s difficulties with habitu, hahtu, etc., would be lightened by 
reference to my remarks on contamination (hab-, cap-), TAPA 57.52. 
176, §42: VI.a.20 cehefi dia ‘procedat bis’; but dia is quite certainly 
‘faciat’, though Devoto may be right on cehefi ‘come near’, for which 
he cites Osc. kahad as from Blumenthal, IT 79 (who does not mention 
it), and this meaning fits ap vuku kukehes III.20-1. 

190-1, §54: Devoto emphasizes an opposition between sakri- and 
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perakni- (later perakri-, by influence of sakri-) as denoting respectively 
that which belongs to the sanctuary and that which is fit to be received 
from outside for use in the sacrifice; he notes the distinction at V.a.6—-7 
and VI.b.56, where the words occur as asyndetic pairs. The root ak- in 
perakni- he finds again in pusti acnu (V.b.8 ff.), which he interprets 
‘secundum moles, modulum, mensuram’ §285, while the per- means 
‘distant’ as in peregré. 191, §55: VI.a.26 orer ose ‘huius sacrificii 
(perfectione)’, another genitive of time; *opso- ‘sacrificial work’, cf. 
opus. 194, §58: VI.a.26 arsmor ‘sacerdotum concilia’, because this 
makes a suitable pair with nerf in VI.a.32, ‘principes sacerdotes’; why 
then does he (197-9, §62) stick to castruo ‘capita’, instead of the now 
generally accepted ‘fundos’ (cf. Buck? 364), which makes an excellent 
pair in castruo fri ‘fundos fruges’? 200-2, §65-§66: arvia ‘grana’, 
afepes arves ‘tostis granis’; af-ep-, cf. ad and Greek gew ‘to boil’. 
202, §67: VI.a.56 tases persnimu ‘tacitus precator’ = I.a.6 kutef pes- 
nimu. Devoto interprets kutef as ‘clare’, cf. Irish guth ‘vox’, and 
thinks that there had been a change in the ritual. But it is more 
natural to retain the conventional kutef ‘*cautens, taking care (that 
the words be not heard and understood by the bystanders)’, which would 
be the same as ‘tacitus, in low tones’; cf. similar usages in India. 204, 
§69: pont, often with wine as its alternative, must be a beverage known 
to the priesthood before they came into wine-regions, therefore mead or 
beer, the old original drink; this seems to me convincing. 

Devoto’s interpretations of persondro- as perhaps the mola salsa 
(§110), sorso- as in most passages ‘liquid’ (could it be ‘rubbed with pig’s 
fat’?) and staflar7- as ‘solid’ (§111), and erus as the parts of the victim 
not used in the sacrifice but distributed to the people (§117), are most 
interesting, but would require too much space for discussion here. 
257-8, §126: I.b.7 ukar is said to be an old form for *oker, cf. the vowel 
in ager; but this is impossible. Ukar is the nominative of an adjective, 
*okari-, used to avoid consonantal variation in a short word: *oker > 
*ocer, hardly identifiable as belonging with the rest of the paradigm: 
ocrer ocre ocrem etc. 258-9, §126: I.b.8 vagetum ise (= inse) ‘vitium 
inerit’, VI.b.47 vasetom efust ‘vitium infuerit’; attractive, but *inse 
should yield inze or ize, cf. Buck §110.1. 271, §188: VI.b.51 ponisiater, 
I.b.15 punigate ‘of the minister potionis’, derivative of poni-, cf. §69. 
277, §144: VI.b.56 arsmahamo ‘arrange yourselves in arsmor or priestly 
ranks’, cf. §58; good. Caterahamo is then ‘arrange yourselves into 
military ranks’ (ibid.). 301, §168: VII.a.52 sehemenzar gen. ‘concilii’, 
from *sem- ‘one’; very doubtful. 303, §170: I.b.45 and II.a.44 Vuveis 
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‘Vovicius’, to avoid the difficulty of a retained diphthong; despite 
which the equation with Liicius still seems to me preferable. Teteies 
‘Tetei’, gen. of father’s nomen; quite impossible, and I suggest equation 
with Tetteténus, a name of Umbrian type. 317, §186: II.a.13 tra ekvi 
ne fetu ‘extra collegium non facito’, with the word division of the Table; 
the usual reading is tra ekvine fetu ‘trans Equinam facito’, but the 
Equina remains obscure. Devoto associates ekvi with eikvasatis 
III.24, 29 and eikvasese V.a.4, 16, ‘collegialibus’ and ‘in collegiis’ 
respectively. It is curious that here only is found the negative with 
fetu, and that the clause is immediately followed by an affirmative 
fetu. 322.14, §190: To speak of pressing the ‘soma semen’ among the 
Hindus, seems to rest on a misunderstanding; the Hindus pressed the 
stems and not the seed of the plant. 

405, §273: V.a.13 nufpener cannot come from the Italic equivalent 
of Latin *niidipondiis, which would be *nof(e)fo-p-; Devoto notes this, 
and suggests an early borrowing of the word from the Romans! 407, 
§274: V.a.11 esunesku vepurus ‘cum verbis sacrificalibus’, vepur- < 
*weqyos ‘word’, Greek ézos; difficult, at least. 407, §275: V.a.12 
arputrati fratru ‘adventui fratrum’, ad + root seen in ebetra, Latin 
baetere ‘go’; but the -u- is hard to explain, and the usual ‘arbitrio fra- 
trum’ is simpler and adequate. Contamination with puidre then 
accounts for the -u-, cf. TAPA 57.56. 408, §276: V.a.11 felsva ‘cenam, 


dinner’ ; the sense is good, but Devoto can give no convincing etymology. 

There are many other items which I should like to mention, but too 
much space has already been consumed. I must however list certain 
misprints, many of which come in the text and translation, and are 
therefore disturbing: 


101, col. 2, line 17: place comma after boves instead of after Grabovio. 

102.2.15: the Latin for zefef fetu is lacking. 

104.2.26: the second auferto should be deligito. 

106.1.2: change dot after perakne to comma. 

107.2.9: insert comma after porricito. 

108.1.2-3: for asnatess | evaknis, read asnates | sevaknis. 

109.1.8: delete comma after perakne. 

111.2.10: change ignis to ignem. 

113.2.17 from bottom: delete dot after auctoratu. 

114.1.4: insert dot after ukre to agree with Latin version. 

125.1.7 f.b.: insert pihatu before ocre. 

127.1.4 f.b.: insert comma after couertu. 

128.1.4: insert cringatro hatu, destrame scapla anouthimu before pir (the Latin 
version has the translation of this, but divides the paragraphs wrongly). 

128.2.20: the Latin translation of ape desua combifiansiust is omitted. 
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129.2.6: the Latin for com prinuatir is omitted. 
133.1.7 f.b.: change dot after martier to comma. 
134.2.3: change libamento to libamenti. 

136.1.7: change atiersier to atiersir. 

136.2.9: insert ita before utt. 

234, last line: change duabus to singulis. 

300.7. f.b.: change firmavissent to firmavisse? 
306.6 f.b.: change praedito to praeditum? 

308.8 f.b.: change praeminet to praeeminet? 
316.18: change Dikammo- to DikaMNo-. 

349.8: set dot after first FUTU. 


Devoto’s volume is by far the most important contribution to the 
study of the Iguvine Tables since Biicheler’s Umbrica. Whether or not 
we agree with Devoto in the interpretation of individual words and 
phrases, we must hereafter use his book whenever we busy ourselves 
with these texts, and we must consider his views thoughtfully and at 
length before we reject them. To him must be paid a tribute of appre- 


ciation and gratitude. 
Rotanp G. KENT 


The Syntax of Castilian Prose: The Sixteenth Century. Pp. xxix 
+ 750. By Haywarp Kerniston. Chicago: The University of Chi- 


cago Press, 1938. 

The reviewer of this learned book is confronted with two very dis- 
cordant feelings: on the one hand the highest admiration for the amount 
of serious research and abnegation bestowed on a comprehensive work 
de longue haleine; and, on the other hand, bewilderment at the barren 
factual results, the absence of any attempt at synthesis, the complete 
omission of background. The valuable and carefully collected materials 
displayed in this ponderous volume are for the author sufficient unto 
themselves, and are in no way utilized to explain the facts: ‘I have not 
tried to present a linguistic philosophy or to interpret the psychology of 
the Spanish people’ (xxiii). It is well known that the rejecters of a 
‘philosophy’ always have one, the philosophy of the rejection of philoso- 
phy, i.e. a positivistic philosophy; but our author has not even tried to 
link the facts. To give one example among hundreds: there is no 
comprehensive study giving the reason for the use of é before direct 
objects, though the frequency of d after certain verbs like seguir, sobre- 
pujar, vencer (2.45) points to a very definite explanation. 

This volume is intended to be the pattern for an extensive ‘chrono- 
logical [not historical] survey of the syntax of Castilian prose from the 
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earliest documents in the vernacular tongue to the present day’ (xi), 
which will be divided into four parts (Middle Ages, Sixteenth Century, 
Modern Period, Contemporary Period). The decimal system of para- 
graphing—as in the New English Grammar by Jespersen—is to prevail 
also in the following volumes, so that the same syntactical construction 
will have the same paragraph number throughout the four volumes. 

One may ask of Keniston: Why is Castilian! prose alone considered? 
If the development of prose is the chief concern of the author he should 
have delved into the esthetic, rhetorical, etc. principles as Schiaffini 
did for Italian. On the other hand, if he was interested in the develop- 
ment of language, why did he omit poetry, since obviously many popular 
features of the language are to be found only in poetry (buffoon scenes, 
etc.)? If I compare the article by Pla y Carceles, La Evolucion del trata- 
miento ‘Vuestra-Merced’ (RFE 10.245), with the treatment of the polite 
pronoun of address in our volume, I find missing in Keniston the inter- 
mediate forms between vuestra merced and the modern usted which 
developed in the 16th century, but are attested only in the vernacular 
speech of comedias in verse. Will it be an accurate chronological survey 
of this development if perhaps some of the voa(r)ced(es), voasted, vosancé 
examples (the first occurs, by the way, in Oudin’s grammar written in 
French in 1597 which was excluded, probably because it does not occur 
in ‘Castilian prose’) are found in a later volume because they may be 
used as archaisms in 17th century prose? Keniston found (39.471) 
only one example of re-bien—in Lope de Rueda!—how many were there 
in poetry? The author is compelled to confess that ‘the texts studied’ 
show only object forms for the personal pronoun after entre (6.9) al- 
though Bello-Cuervo in note 123 showed the continuity of the construc- 
tion with the nominative by a quotation from Lépez de Ayala (entre 
vos y yo) and Lope (entre Fortunio y yo?). 

I suppose the volume on the Middle Ages will be even more vitiated 
by this artificial elimination of poetry. There can be no doubt that 
medieval prose does not have the linguistic significance of poetry. 
Can Dante’s prose vie with his poetry? Or Don Manuel with el Arci- 
preste de Hita? And if a great part of the prose works is merely a re- 


1 Can the epithet Castilian be maintained in the two volumes planned to cover 
the periods 1600 to 1900 and 1900 to the present? Even the Spanish Academy dict. 
has changed lengua castellana to... espafiola! A. Alonso, Castellano, espafiol, 
idioma nacional (1938), shows that the name as well as the concept of ‘espafiol’ 
was already current in the 16th century. 

2 T do not see how in 2.113 the author can state that the personal pronoun with 
entre has the nominative form in examples like entre nosotros tres aberiguemos eso. 
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working of poetry (the chronicles), why admit the indirect poetry and 
exclude the direct? And is not the prose of the Celestina (or of the 
Elicia, included in our volume) highly influenced by poetry? Is it not 
perhaps more artificial poetry than the simple verses of some romances? 
Does not Cervantes’ prose assume importance precisely because its 
artistic merits sum up and revive the tradition of a century of spoken 
language (e.g. the speeches of Sancho, which are also the culmination 
of the style tradition of the gracioso)? Minor prose artists, less inclined 
to the natural and the vital, did not include such language. Every 
great literary style is enriched by new affluents of spoken language 
which it introduces and translates into the written literature, as Thi- 
baudet pointed out for Flaubert’s prose. Thus the style of the Celestina 
is—in opposition to chronology—relatively ‘older’ than that of Cer- 
vantes because natural speech is mostly excluded. How fallacious 
is the acceptance at face value of mere factual dates! Does not Luis de 
Leén’s dogmatic or didactic prose, not only from the esthetic point of 
view, but also as a linguistic monument, betray less of the ‘real’ Spanish 
of that time than his mystic lyricism? If the underlying (and wrong!) 
idea is that prose expression is more natural or genuine than poetry, 
precisely the reverse is true for the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
Does anything like ‘syntax of prose’ as opposed to ‘syntax of poetry’ 
exist? And furthermore, does anything like ‘syntax of a century’ exist? 
Of course I recognize that historians must manufacture such artificial 
units, but do they not dam up the river of history by subordinating 
their materials to spiritual entities like ‘Middle Ages’, ‘the Waning of 
the Middle Ages’, ‘Renaissance’? Are the years 1500 and 1600 really 
decisive in Spanish prose? Are the Celestina (1499) and the Quijote 
(1605) to be excluded in this part? The consequence of this attitude is 
that, e.g., the use of the imperative as a narrative verbal form or an 
adverbial phrase does not appear in our volume.* Now it may be 
argued that the juxtaposition of several static pictures may produce 
history, but does Keniston give us such static pictures of an established 
syntactic system as Brunot and Damourette-Pichon did for modern 
French? Is there in Keniston’s work a picture of Renaissance prose? 
One might suggest that by correlating the same paragraphs throughout 
the four volumes planned one would get a complete history of the various 
developments. But how, if there is no explanation of the main tenden- 
cies? I find it somewhat artificial to include the vuesa merced attested 
by Juan de Valdés while the vuesasté of Juan de Luna (1619), quoted 


* E.g., Toda la noche, daca el orinal, toma el orinal, or en décame esas pajas. 
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by Pla y CArceles, will not appear until the next volume. The evolution 
is interrupted by the volume and paragraph system employed; the cur- 
rent of language is sectioned off into separate stagnant ponds. Simi- 
larly, the popular demonstrative pronouns aguellotro, aquestotro (and 
their verbal derivatives aquellotrar, etc.) are not listed (but estotro is) 
because they occur only in the versified autos, farsas, etc. published by 
Rouanet. 

The distinction between stylistics and syntax as between individual 
‘behavior’ and collective ‘mores’ seems theoretically correct, but prac- 
tically syntactical studies must always draw their sap from the life of 
style. Nihil est in syntaxi quod non fuerit in stylo, I wrote some twenty 
years ago. There may be scholars more attracted by grammatically 
settled usages, and others, like myself, more friendly to the stylistic root 
of a construction, but we get no explanation of the grammatical facts 
if these two schools remain distant and self-sufficient. The treatment 
of ‘stylistic phenomena’ grouped in a short last chapter is by no means 
exhaustive of the really individual variations. The use of dé before 
animated direct objects, or the shifts in the polite forms of the pronoun 
are quite as much a matter of stylistic variation, of individual choice, 
as the reference of a pronoun to a noun or adjective implied by some 
other word in the sentence (44.6) or the haplology; and conversely, the 
types fue el buldero . . . el mayor echador dellas [i.e. bullas] que jamas yo 
and no ternds de [que] quejarte are grammatical habits of the time. The 
chapter of Pfandl in Spanische Kultur des 16. u. 17. Jahrhunderts on the 
‘etiquette’ of address, by grouping the phenomena under this heading, 
gives a clearer view of the choice of expression of people in the Spain of 
the Hapsburgs than do the barren statements in different paragraphs 
on tu, vuestra merced, vos, devoid of psychological link; but even so our 
author could not entirely dispense with stylistic facts when he states 
that vuessa merced ‘is used at times by humble people with a note of 
more dignity’, when (37.863) the fact is mentioned that ‘Mendoza’s 
elliptical style tends towards’ certain constructions, and when (4.411) 
we read that ‘in lofty literary style’ as ‘a convention in the plays of the 
first half of the 16th century’ ¢% is used as the regular form of address. 
There is no justification for the unprecedented exclusion from a work 
on syntax of problems of word-order, either by virtue of its emotional 
character or because it is to be treated by a pupil (5); for after all word- 
order is closely related to the rhythm of the sentence and this rhythm 
to the psyche of the speaker, as was proved quite independently by Elise 
Richter, Bally, and Vossler. Knowledge about the use of personal 
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pronouns as subjects is incomplete if the types ellos llegan and llegan ellos 
are not distinguished: we find (5.31) las cosas no se vienen ellas on an 
equal footing with las grandes maldades, Chrisothemis, ellas son venga- 
doras de si mesmas. The fine distinction made by Harri Meier of the 
different rhythm in ellos / llegan and llegan'ellos (the first concentrating 
attention on persons acting, the second on the event), and the relation- 
ship of these two constructions to llegan without a pronoun have a place 
in syntax. Granted the emotive nature of phenomena of word-order, 
does the unconscious philosophy of language of our author tend toward 
the identification of language with unemotiveness? Does not emotional 
speech also have its conventionalized grammar, just as it has its sounds, 
arbitrary in every language, but settled by convention? The German 
child screams au! when the French screams aie! and the American ouch! 
The word-order in German Lausbub, dreckiger! is an unusual one, but 
conventional in scolding. In 5.3 we read that ‘a subject pronoun is used 
emphatically when the subject of the verb is expressed by a noun or by 
another pronoun’. Does this ‘emphatic’ speech, which was found 
worthy of inclusion in the grammar, not have an emotional origin? 
Now Keniston tells us that only in the position of object pronouns could 
he find an unemotive and unindividual factor: such statements are of 
themselves and on principle impossible. If there is a grammaticaliza- 
tion of the word-order in objective pronouns, there must be a similar 
tendency, perhaps less conspicuous, in the subjective pronouns; further, 
if word-order generally obeys the dictates of emotion, it does so also 
in the case of objective pronouns. Thus interesting problems like 
hyperbaton (con dilatados truenos y recios, Solérzano, 1642; even in the 
19th century Pereda: mustios iban y cabizbajos) and similar phenomena 
in Old Castilian, pointed out by Anfés Par, ZRPh 45.83, are excluded 
from Keniston’s book. 

The author has eliminated consideration of the sentence as such, 
generally understood to be the main object of syntax (‘Satzlehre’, a term 
E. Herzog replaced with the broader one ‘Gruppenlehre’): Keniston’s 
work is in its way a morphology (‘Formenlehre’), the chapters being 
devoted to the substantive, adjective, verbs, adverbs, negation, prep- 
ositions, conjunctions, interjections—the real syntax, ‘the lore of the 
grouped phenomena’, is missing: this explains why the ‘nominal clause’ 
does not appear, and why causal, hypothetical, etc. sentences are treated 
here and there implicitly, under conjunctions for example, whereas 
Lerch in his Historische franzésische Syntax devoted one whole volume 
to the conjunctions, another tc the incidental clauses; there is no treat- 
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ment of direct, indirect speech and ‘style indirect libre’ (only of tenses 
in indirect speech). The lexicological prevails over the syntactical 
to a greater extent than in any book on syntax thus far written. Kenis- 
ton’s is a perfect example of what John Ries long ago called ‘Misch- 
syntax’. Even phonetic variants of a single expression are listed 
separately in alphabetical order: nadz, nadie, naide (40.65), pardiez, 
par Dios, por Dios (43.34), and expressions that can be explained only 
in a certain context are separately listed: ibid.: maldita la otra cosa 
beside maldito aquél—but the first expression occurs in a sentence: 
con no haver en la dicha camara . . . maldita la otra cosa que las cebollas . . . 
‘nothing but’, maldita cosa signifies ‘nothing’ and otra... que ‘but’. 
And in 40.61 we find under the schematic heading maldito el examples 
like maldita la gota se perdia, separated from 40.65 maldito aquél (ex. 
Vos pensdis que los soldados hazen diferencia de[l] viernes al domingo? 
Maldita aquella). One must consult the index to link these expressions. 
The grammar should not only offer the conveniences of a dictionary 
(alphabetical order), but should explain, interpret, and open vast 
horizons. 

The author has intentionally eliminated bibliographical indications 
of earlier discussions and interpretations of the several phenomena 
and plans to print them separately. I think this procedure, though in 
harmony with his parsimonious explanation of the facts, will unduly 
increase the size of the work: by such an arrangement a complete Span- 
ish syntax, a most urgent desideratum, would require four volumes on 
Castilian prose plus at least four volumes on Castilian poetry plus at 
least one volume on dialect syntax plus one or two with discussions of 
the phenomena—an enormous waste of space and work and totally un- 
coérdinated. Haas, Bally, Brunot, and Damourette-Pichon could 
dispense with the scholarly ‘literature’ on their subject because (1) this 
‘literature’ had been gathered and discussed in historical studies on 
French syntax, (2) they gave a description of a static system of lan- 
guage. Neither reason is available to Keniston. I cannot see how a 
bibliographical appendix will help to expiain the materials of this book 
nor how it will add substantially to our knowledge of Spanish syntax. 
In fact, the word ‘syntax’ in Keniston’s title is a formidable misnomer. 
A more nearly correct title would be “Statistical Data on Syntax’’. 
This work is not a historical, nor, as the author more modestly puts it, a 
chronological survey of syntax; it is not a ‘précis de syntaxe’. Problems 
of syntax are for Keniston problems of ratio and proportion, but count- 
ing is not explaining. This novel of Spanish syntax has no hero, yet 
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his deeds are elaborately enumerated; the hero, the Spanish people, is 
encased, imponderable, in a vacuum. 

It would be unfair to the author not to consider his ‘statistical analysis 
of grammatical usage’, wherein lies ‘the importance of the project’. 
The determination of frequencies in linguistic research is not entirely 
new. The Swedish school makes wide use of percentage calculations, as 
does Foulet in his Petite syntaxe de l’ancien frangais and Marguerite 
Durand in her book on the disappearance of the feminine in contem- 
porary French—as early as 1898 F. W. Kaeding wrote his Haufigkeits- 
worterbuch der deutschen Sprache—but as a consistent and systematic 
approach to syntax the statistical attempt here is new.* The author 
defines the relative frequency of the constructions by two numbers at 
the end of each paragraph, e.g. 5-9 means that the construction was 
found in five of the thirty texts (of which 10,000 words were examined), 
with a total frequency of nine examples. Constructions which were of 
such assuredly high frequency that they were not counted are indicated 
by an asterisk. Constructions which were found only in the additional 
material (of ten books in which the phenomena of low frequency were 
studied especially) are indicated by a plus sign. The examples found 
for rare constructions in forty completely studied books are almost all 
listed. Thus in the paragraph on the subject pronoun ¢% used after 
prepositions one finds the statistical information (1-1) as to range and 
frequency of the construction while 7 examples are listed. The propor- 
tion 4-4 to 13-20 of a direct object referring to place-names without 
and with d is instructive. It is of course important to learn that the 
type ijamarga de mt! (25.563) is much more frequent than jyo triste! 
(5.67): the figures are, respectively, 6-15 and 1-1. However, I cannot 
conceal my inborn distrust of statistics which always seem to me numer- 
ical metaphors of the statistician’s statement: a tautology is involved 
in all this grouping. When I compare paragraphs 25.446 (a sub- 
stantivized adjective followed by de + a substantive) with 3.521 (a 
phrase with de + a noun replaces a noun in apposition), the figures (6-16 
versus 4—10) seem to indicate a notable difference in frequency. In the 
first paragraph the types el traydor de Alanio, el traidor del mesonero, el 
diablo del toro are quoted, in the second only the first two types. It 
would appear that the third type, far from increasing the instances, 
reduces their number! How is that possible? When I add to these 
paragraphs 3.523 (the type ipeccador de mt!) with the figures 1-1 and 


4 [It would seem to be forgotten at the Hopkins that statistical investigations 
of syntactic problems were a common occurrence there some fifty years ago. 
See the early volumes of the AJP and dissertations of the time. GMB] 
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25.563 (jo triste del cortesano! jamarga de mt!) with the figures 6-15, 
nearly equal to those of 25.446, I am puzzled by the meager result for 
jpeccador de mi! The real problem is to determine the relative fre- 
quency of the types el traydor de Alanio and el traidor del mesonero on 
the one hand, of i peccador de mi! and jo triste del cortesano! on the other. 
The excellent study of Alf Lombard on Fr. ma lasse d’éme could have 
been consulted for the grouping of the various types. When I read 
(44.5) that a word used with different meanings is a current phenomenon 
(marked *), e.g. comenzé a marchar la compafia sin parar hasta que nos 
acercamos a la costa y el setor capitan a la mia, and in the following 


paragraph that the case of a pronoun referring to an unexpressed noun, 
is to be found only in the proportion 1-1 (e.g. fue un buldero . . . el mayor 
echador dellas [sc. bullas] que jamas yo vi), I must express my distrust 
because the first use is possible only to a speaker who is accustomed to 
link words on an etymological or pseudo-etymological basis. As the 
punning attitude is a special case of the etymological instinct, the 
second construction must, of necessity, be more frequent than the first, 
and the perspicacity of the observer has not been commensurate with 
the phenomenon. In fact, the Poema del Cid already shows relatively 
more examples of the first case, cf. Menéndez Pidal, ‘Cruz y raya’ 39, 
1934, and my remarks in Vox romanica 2.201. Hombre, el hombre; 
servidor, el hijo de mi padre are said to be found 1-1 as representatives 
of the first person, mi persona 2-2, but, notes the author, in the latter 
case the equivalence is not complete, since mi persona preserves its 
connotation of the physical person. But are hombre and el hombre 
real equivalents for the pronoun? Is the idea of a generic pronoun 
(= uno) totally absent from the context? Should not the type of state- 
ment a pro b be energetically eliminated from our syntactical termi- 
nology?§ No construction substitutes precisely for another (cf. 543 


5 For example in 39.52 the adverbs are said to be used ‘as (with the force of) 
adjectives’ (cret que cierto fuesse ast). This wording implies that the grammarian 
expects adjectives; the grammarian’s problem, however, is to explain the adverb 
—which is an adverb. It is similarly incorrect to say that ‘an adverb is found 
as an attributive modifier of a noun’ in este juntamente Dios y hombre: one must 
take the adverb as such, as belonging not to Dios y hombre, but to the whole 
sentence, and as condensing the sentence: este [ser que es] juntamente Dios y 
hombre or: este—juntamente [ifijese bien!|—Dios y hombre. The author is too 
much inclined to take for granted that parallel constructions are identical: 
thus in 44.34 he sees only a slight difference between subjunctive and conditional 
in parallel clauses. But since the conditional occurs always in the second sen- 
tence and since there is a parallel use of indicative and subjunctive with the latter 
in the second place, there must be a difference in the idea behind the uses. Sor- 
rento (Arch. rom. 11.232) has pointed this out for French and Italian. 
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‘infinitive used INSTEAD of a finite verb’, etc.). Furthermore the statis- 
tics of our author are sometimes meaningless when compared with those 
of other scholars, because they are incommensurable: Keniston finds 
3-14 as opposed to 1-1 examples of the historical infinitive without 4 
versus the infinitive with d, the only examples of the latter being found 
in Teresa de Jestis’ ‘Vida’: Alf Lombard in his book on the Romance 
historical infinitive gives 4-5 examples from this same book of Teresa’s 
(one of them not quite certain) of the construction with d and only 1 
without, whereas again Keniston gives 2 examples of the construction 
without d from the same ‘Vida’, not listed by Lombard. The conclusion 
to be drawn is that a new and complete registration is necessary. Some- 
times the grouping is not arbitrary, but there are several subsections 
with greater or lesser frequency, the omission of one of which may alter 
the picture considerably: under 3.31 (‘cognate accusative’; by the 
way, a stylistic phenomenon) are listed the cases morir mala muerte 
(vivir vida segura), las burlas que burlava de mi, yr camino, dormir el 
sueno, pedir peticiones with a total of 5-7, whereas the case van camino de 
perfeccion, obviously the same, is listed in another paragraph (41.32) 
with 6-6. Now the cases pedir peticiones and burlar burlas may be 
assumed to be rarer than the others, and the picture would appear 
different if the examples of yr camino were grouped with yr camino de. 
In 39.473 among the cases of a repeated adverb (paso paso; a poco a poco 
is listed also the following construction: ‘a conjunction may connect 
the repeated adverb with the first adverb ’(assz que asst)—but this is an 
improper wording for the phenomenon of two adverbs meaning different 
possibilities in reality ‘this way or the other’ (cf. German sowieso and 
cases like della y della parte in the Poema del Cid: ‘de una y otra parte’). 
There is no really repeated adverb, and the conjunction is not pleonastic; 
by excluding such cases the results of the statistical investigation are 
to a certain extent invalidated. In 43.34 the two cases of asymmetry, 
indicative and subjunctive and subjunctive and conditional used in 
parallel sentences, are under one heading. But the second case is 
probably rarer than the first, which is a feature of general Romance 
syntax; the statistical figure given at the end of the paragraph (7-10) is 
arbitrary. Shall we really believe that estar in the meaning of position 
(el casero ste a la puerta) and in the meaning of state (with adjectives: 
estar alegre) are both to be found in 30 books, in the proportion 555:282? 
But the example of the latter construction me consiente que ninguna 
falsedad esté oculta could as well be an example of the meaning ‘to stay’ 
(estuvimos deste manera cinco meses) which occurs only in 6 books 19 
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times. The false assumption of such clear-cut distinctions makes 
statistics illusory. I wonder that Keniston did not question his figures. 

Now if we had to summarize all the constructions treated in this book 
in a comprehensive list of frequency, we should be wrong in assuming 
that the order obtained in this way (from the constructions with a 
maximum range and frequency, let us say: 30-273 down to those 
labeled 1-1) could give us a true picture of the relative frequency of all 
the Spanish constructions—which should be the case if statistics were 
as easily possible in syntax as they are in phonetics for establishing the 
frequency of certain vowels and consonants. Particularly insignificant 
would be the comparison of the 1-1 constructions. I quote from the 
first paragraphs the subject introduced by entre; a omitted in compari- 
sons with como, comparisons with de + a, exceptions with sino + 4d, 
singular after impersonal haber, a noun in the superlative modified by 
an adverb of degree, etc. One knows that reliable results in the cal- 
culation of probabilities can only be reached from 5 or6 up. And what 
inference can we draw from the comparison, for example, of a phe- 
nomenon found in 15 books 30 times with one found in 30 books 15 
times (the first case is probably of greater significance than the second)? 
The stylistic intention of one author will shed more light on the syntax 
of a construction than will the clichés of a hundred. I remember the 
ironical criticism to which I exposed myself in a juvenile paper in which 
I listed pages and pages of literary examples for the various shades of 
the modern Italian cost only to have Vossler point out a single passage 
from Pascoli’s lyrics which fused and telescoped all my carefully sepa- 
rated ‘nuances’—again another argument against the ‘pure’ gram- 
marian’s animosity towards poetry. A further objection is that the 
statement ‘the phenomenon x occurs 30 times in 15 books’ without 
further classification is misleading and fallacious; there should be an 
indication of the different genres of prose writings in which the con- 
struction was found: official documents, private letters, historical works, 
belles lettres, etc. For instance the excellent monograph of Karin 
Ringenson ‘Dies et diurnum’ in Studia neophilologica 10 has shown by a 
statistically individualizing method that the word jorn occurs in Pro- 
vencal poetry under French influence, and later in Provengal prose 
under troubadour influence, but that the popular word dia (used in 
prose) is employed in poetry in formulae (noch e dia) or in rhyme. 
This case shows the fluctuations between poetry and prose; there are 
genres closer to poetry than others. By eliminating poetry we lose 
one of the coérdinates. Syntax and stylistics must of necessity cul- 
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minate in history of literature. A ‘Syntax of Castilian Prose’ (if such 
a thing exists) can not be divorced from the history of prose writing 
and the generic figures should be split up into figures based on genres.*® 

What inference is to be drawn from the absence of a construction in 
our book? As far as I can see the nominal clause (without finite verb or 
substantivized infinitive) does not occur—I suppose because the collec- 
tions of proverbs were intentionally omitted, ‘as being almost timeless’. 
But since proverbs do not belong exclusively to one period, do they not 
belong to every period, is the ‘proverbial mood’ not a feature of every 
speaking community? A distortion results from this exclusion of the 
average standard of a period. And is the question as to the extent of 
the omission of the verb in proverbs in the different epochs of Spanish 
prose not a very important stylistic and syntactic problem? And why 
are the cases of the missing verb not listed together (cf. dénde bueno? 
14.721)? ‘Proverb style” betrays a certain propensity for style pat- 
terns (cf. Huyzinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages). Juan de Valdés 
saw in the refranes the sound patterns of 16th century oral speech. 

I have in vain tried to determine to what public Keniston has ad- 
dressed his book. He tells us that he started in 1920 with a study of the 
range of words used in contemporary Spanish and that the American 
Council of Education in 1924 added new impetus to his investigation. 
But, if I am not mistaken, the statistical method used for determining 


the ‘basic language x’ is a pedagogical service intended to make the 
teaching of modern languages easier and more fruitful. What benefits 
obtain from the research of ‘basicalities’ in older periods of language and 
in artistic prose? The educationist must avoid teaching the historical 
grammar of any language, and conversely the historian of language 
should avoid invading the field of pedagogy. 

The real importance of Mr. Keniston’s tome lies in the richness of new 


6 The author tells us with his exemplary modesty (xxiv) that some of his 
Spanish friends expressed the judgment that ‘such a work as this is well-nigh 
futile, since every Spaniard is an individual and therefore every sentence must 
be studied as a unique whole, comprehensible only in its context’. I agree with 
these judicious advisers in so far as I think the grammatical attitude takes away 
the very life from the flowers of speech as the Linnéan classification of plants, 
to which Keniston refers, withers its subjects. Not only is a botanical attitude 
imaginable, but also a biological one, and we had, I believe, all too many botanists 
among our linguists—many phenomena of the so-called historical grammar listed 
in Meyer-Liibke and Tobler are stylistic facts. Why allow these scattered chil- 
dren to wander about like homeless orphans instead of bringing them together 
around the warm hearth of stylistics? 
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examples, of ways of speech, of observations on the use of constructions, 
and not in the statistical statements. The book can be used as a control 
together with other syntaxes, not as the syntax of the period in question. 
I cannot help but feel that a syntactical study which explains syntax 
is more valuable than one which tabulates. It seems to me less im- 
portant to know how often this or that variant of the negative construc- 
tion with maldito is used than to understand this peculiarly Spanish, 
very ‘Catholic’, and thus culturally relevant expression. In our present 
state of linguistic achievement we need less vast collections of facts 
than a subtler and more sophisticated approach to the facts themselves. 
We must realize that the ‘facts’ in linguistics as in history and the 
humanities in general are already interpretations. When we collect 
the facts of the ‘French Revolution’, we dogmatically assume that a 
certain period in French history may not only be called such, but, 
furthermore, is to be seen from this point of view. Real progress will 
be made when in trying to understand as much as possible of this period 
we shed our old and traditional opinions and perspectives concerning it. 
In the same way a syntax which deals with subjunctive or indicative 
as established units cannot make progress. Our real job is to explain 
exactly the use of certain expressions and not simply to label them. 
We try to count phenomena not yet understood—squaring the circle— 
like counting the number of religious people in a country without know- 
ing the specific religious attitude. Furthermore, I think it characteris- 
tic of Romance philology that, precisely because of our broad knowledge 
of Romance languages and Latin, it leads to a greater understanding 
of the features of human language in general. It is significant that 
in the first edition of Meyer-Liibke’s Einfiihrung the ‘biological’ prob- 
lems, i.e. the general tendencies of human language exemplified by 
Romance material, take up less space than the ‘palaeontological’, i.e. 
the reconstruction of a very definite kind of pre-Romance. The later 
editions augmented and amplified the first part, and recent works of the 
same type, if they were to be written by men like Schuchardt, Gilliéron, 
Bally, Vossler, Jespersen, or Sapir would emphasize still more the bi- 
ological part. I cannot help thinking regretfully of the time when the 
greatest of American linguists, Whitney, blamed a mechanical theory of 
Brugmann (the explanation of Indo-European gender in nouns by mere 
accidental analogy in the various Indo-European languages) for its 
tremendous ‘devitalization’ of human language in general, while today 
I must accuse Keniston of devitalizing syntax by the extremely mechan- 
ical method he employs. The historical grammars of French for a long 
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time did not reveal anything of the actual people who speak it, their 
character, psychology, history, culture, literature, art, thought—they 
might just as well have been grammars of Chinese. In Keniston’s 
book similarly we see nothing of the Spain of Saint Teresa, Luis de Leon, 
Lazarillo de Tormes, Jorge de Montemayor, Mateo Aleman, Juan de 
Valdes, Perez de Hita. Their names appear often, only to vanish in 
the quicksand of numbered paragraphs and statistical figures. Such 
‘inhumanity’ the scholar cannot afford to display. For it seems to me 
essentially ‘inhuman’, this attitude of despair not justified by the 
present state of linguistics, to escape from the living into the agnosticism 
of statistical research. If Pascal rejoices in finding un homme where he 
had expected to find a writer, I may be allowed to expect to find 
behind the grammarian a human being in all his universality. To 
consider language only as something measurable or calculable seems 
to me one-sided and inadequate to the very nature of human lan- 
guage. I am traditionalist enough to think that the old mytho- 
logems (‘Geist’, ‘Kultur’, etc. replacing ‘God’, etc.) of our Romantic 
initiators of philology (Herder, Grimm, the Schlegels) are not yet 
useless: even so skeptical a mind as a statistician’s must admit such 
mythological entities as Castilian (‘language’), 16th century (‘period’), 
prose (‘stylistic forms’), and history (‘history of Spanish prose’). Why 


then stop halfway and believe in these mythologems and not in Geist 
and Kultur? 

While this review is very skeptical and polemical, I want to make clear 
my deep respect for Keniston’s learning and industry and my regret at 
being compelled to oppose in a few pages the result of years of patient 
research. 


LrEo SPITZER 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


PROFESSOR JACOB WACKERNAGEL, an honorary member of the Lin- 
GuisTic Society died on May 22, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

The announcement will bring grief to those who had the privilege 
of a personal acquaintance with his kind, lovable nature, and a sense of 
great loss to all interested in philology or in linguistics. 

He was a leader in the days when there were giants in the world, and 
to sketch his life would be to follow the progress of our science from the 
time of the Junggrammatiker to the present. So much cannot be 
attempted here. Restriction must be made to the bare mention of 
three of his works, each incomparable in its kind, anyone of which 
would have sufficed to render a lesser man famous: the Altindische 
Grammatik, the Untersuchungen zur homerischen Sprache, and the - 
Vorlesungen iiber Syntax. Nor can too high praise be given to his 
briefer writings, a list of which was published in ANTIAQPON, Fest- 
schrift Jacob Wackernagel 354-61 (1923). Easy command of a vast 
material, keenness of insight, clearness of expression, are all in evidence 
in them; and besides a thoroughness of workmanship and directness of 
purpose that insists on the relevant while discarding the irrelevant. 

A complete republication of these widely scattered writings is ear- 
nestly to be desired. There is in them of course some part that is no 
longer tenable, much more that has passed into the fund of common 
knowledge, and much that can still be directly instructive. To cite but 
one item: the Armenian peculiarity of using the augment only in forms 
that would otherwise be monosyllabic cannot be understood until seen 
in the light of the wealth of material presented in his article, Wortum- 
fang und Wortform (GéttNachr. 1906.2.147-84). Such gains apart, 
generations of scholars may with profit read and reread these articles 


to see how a philologian and a linguist should work. 
G. M. B. 


LirE MEMBERSHIP in the Linauistic SocireTy may, under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, be secured by any Active Member by pay- 
ment at one time, in addition to the dues of the current year, of the 
sum of One Hundred Dollars, less half the amount already paid in 
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annual dues. Thus a member who joined the Society in its first year, 
1925, and has paid the dues of 1938, has paid $70 in annual dues, and 
may in 1938 secure Life Membership by the payment of $100 less $35, 
or $65. 

Certain members have suggested that more would take Life Member- 
ships if it were possible to pay the fee in installments. Although the 
Constitution does not contemplate such divided payments, the Treasurer 
is prepared to carry into effect the following arrangement: 

1. With the payment of the annual dues or at any later time in the 
year, a member may notify the Treasurer of his desire to become a Life 
Member, by sending (in addition to or apart from the annual dues) 
the sum of $20 or a greater sum which is a multiple of $5. 

2. The Treasurer will hold this sum to the credit of the member, 
adding to it such further sums of $20 or more as the member may there- 
after send. 

3. The Treasurer will notify the member when the remaining pay- 
ment amounts to less than $20. 

4. When the necessary sum for Life Membership is paid in, the 
Treasurer will transfer the sum to the Endowment Fund. 

5. If the member should fail to pay his annual dues before December 1 
of any year, the dues of the year will be charged against the sum already 
on deposit toward Life Membership. 

6. If the member’s membership should be terminated by resignation 
or by death or by disappearance without leaving his new address, the 
sum on deposit toward Life Membership will be placed in the Endow- 
ment Fund of the Society, no part of it being returnable to the member 
or to his legal representatives. 


THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF OFFICERS FOR 1939 consists of 
Prof. H. H. Bender, Princeton University, Chairman; Prof. E. A. 
Speiser, University of Pennsylvania; Prof. Hans Kurath, Brown Uni- 
versity. According to the plan outlined in LanauaGE 6.267-8, members 
of the Society may send to the Chairman of the Committee their sugges- 
tions for nominations for the various offices; these should reach him not 
later than October 5, in order to receive due consideration. 


THE First INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR GREEK AND LATIN EPiIG- 
RAPHY is being held at Amsterdam, August 31 to September 4, and 
the TWENTIETH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS at Brus- 
sels, September 5-10. We regret that notices of these meetings did not 
reach the Society’s office in time for mention in the preceding issue of 
LANGUAGE. 
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THE CELTIC DIGEST is a new journal, to be issued monthly except 
during the summer, by the Celtic Society of Columbia University, with 
Ben Greenwald as Editor. The first issue is dated March, 1938, and 
contains four large two-column pages, about one page being occupied 
by the first installment of a story in Irish, taken down by Douglas 
Hyde (recently elected President of Ireland) from an old man who had 
received it from his grandfather. Subscription price, $1.00 a year; 
address, the Celtic Society, Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


THE Crttic Forum, published at 1 Welland Avenue, Toronto (Can- 
ada), has also called itself to our attention by the sending of Vol. 1, 
No. 3, issued in June, 1935. The issue consists of 32 pages, of which 
about 4 pages are in Irish. It is scheduled to appear quarterly, begin- 
ning with November 30; the price is $1.25 a year in the United States. 
The Editor is W. J. Edmondston Scott. 


GrEorGE HERz0G has been appointed Assistant Professor of Anthro- 
pology at Columbia University, lecturing on Primitive Languages and 
Music. 


Tue Fottowinc New MEeEmBERs FOR 1938 were received into the 
Lineuistic Society subsequent to the last published list, and up to 
May 31, 1938: 


Joseph H. D. Allen, Jr., M.A., Assistant Instructor in Romanic Lan- 
guages, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Denzel R. Carr, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Linguistics, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii; Slavic and Far Eastern languages. 
Henry Hare Carter, Ph.D., Instructor in Romance Languages, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 

Anna Frieda Gamper, Ph.D., Professor of German, MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Curt Rudolf Goedsche, Ph.D., Instructor in German, Northwestern 
University; Fisk Hall 207, Evanston, III. 

Richard C. Ledgerwood, Ph.D., Research Assistant in Psychology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Joseph Mersand, Ph.D., Instructor in English, Boys High School; 284 
Montauk Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Edward DeLos Myers, Assistant Professor of Linguistics, Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn. 

John Knight Shryock, Ph.D., 4509 Regent St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Chinese. 
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THE PREHISTORY OF INDO-EUROPEAN 4a-STEMS 


E. H. Sturtevant 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


The ‘laryngeal’ hypothesis poses a problem concerning the Indo- 
Kuropean d-stem nouns and verbs,! for IE @ may result from the loss 
either of a following x or of a following ?. In the present state of our 
knowledge a decision between the two possibilities can be reached only 
on the basis of Hittite evidence; IH x appears in Hittite as h, usually 
written double between vowels, while IH ? is lost, or at least not written 
in Hittite. In the case before us the Hittite evidence makes it necessary 
to assume IH z in some words and ? in others. The Indo-European 
d-stems must therefore be divided into two originally distinct classes. 


1. Inpo-HITTITE az-STEMS 


It was the fact that the Indo-European suffixes -d- and -dye/o- 
frequently make denominative verbs from nouns and adjectives other 
than d-stems that enabled Kurylowicz? to identify with them the 
Hittite verbs in -ahh-. In the five lines devoted to this important 
discovery Kurylowicz mentioned only the verb idalawwahmi ‘I injure’ 
beside the adjective zdalus ‘bad’ and another pair of words that have 
since been reinterpreted and completely separated from each other. 
The identification of the Hittite suffix -ahh- with Indo-European -4- 
has, however, been confirmed by much additional material, including 
newahh- ‘renew’ beside newas ‘new’, which corresponds, sound for 
sound, with Gk. vedy beside véos Lat. novdre beside novus, and OHG 
niuwon beside niuwt.3 

Hitherto no one has reported anything in Hittite like Gk. riun beside 
riuav and Lat. céna beside céndre, but I can now point to two case forms 
of nouns in -ahh(a)- beside verbs in -ahh-. The verb alwanzahh- 
‘bewitch’ must contain suffix -ahh- since we have also alwanzata(r), 


1 The abbreviations used in this paper are those listed in my Hittite Grammar 
and in the second edition of my Hittite Glossary. 

2Symb. Gramm. 102 (1927). 

3 Sturtevant, Lana. 7.121. 
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alwanzessar ‘witchcraft’, and alwanzenas‘ ‘bewitched’. An ablative 
alwanzahhaz ‘from witchcraft’ occurs in VBoT 120.3.4. 

The verb man(n)inkuwahh- ‘make short, approach’ stands beside 
maninkwanza ‘short, near’ and maninkwess- ‘become short’. These 
words clearly imply an adjective *maninkus or *maninkuwas ‘short, 
near’, from which each of them is derived. It is now possible to add a 
related noun in -ahh(a)-, which occurs in KUB 24.9.2.17 f.: SAL SU.GI 
ga-ra-a da-a-i 5 NINDA.YI.A 1 °°SKU-KU-UB KAS S8GAG %8kar- 
§a-ni-[ya-as]® (18) na-as a-ra-ah-za pa-iz-zi ma-ni-in-ku-wa-ah-hi-iz 
te-e-kdn be-da-a-t, ‘the old woman picks up five loaves, one pitcher of 
beer, (and) a stick of karsani-wood; she goes out (and) in the neighbor- 
hood digs herself a hole in the ground.’ The new word may be con- 
sidered an ablatival adverb (with instrumental vocalism—ef. kez, apez), 
or better, a dative of place where with the reflexive enclitic -z. 

Both abl. alwanzahhaz and dat. maninkuwahhi imply stems ending in 
-ahh- or in -ahha-. It is safer to assume -ahha- until indubitable stems 
in -ahh- are found,’ especially because Hittite has few masculine con- 
sonant stems except those in -nt-. Furthermore there are nouns in 
-hha-, and at least one of these seems to contain a suffix -(a)hha-. The 
noun senahhas ‘ambuscade’ can scarcely be separated altogether from 
senas ‘figure (made of clay, wax, tallow, dough, or wool)’. These 
figures are mentioned repeatedly in ritual texts, and it is clear that they 
serve as symbolic representations of persons;* the primary meaning may 
perfectly well be ‘substitute’. The military word senahhas may also 
mean primarily ‘substitute, reserve (to take over the fighting at a given 
moment)’. If the two words belong together the suffix probably has 
the same force as in alwanzahhaz and maninkuwahhi; senahhas was prob- 
ably at first a verbal noun meaning ‘substitution’. 


4 Goetze will treat this word in his forthcoming monograph on the ritual of 
Tunnawi. 

5 Cf. HG 158 f., 231 f., 243. 

6 For tne supplement, ef. KBo. 4.2.1.39, 3.33; where it appears that karsani- 
wood is used for making soap. 

7So far the only known stem in -h- is iskaruh (nom.-ace. 713-ga-ru-uh, 78-ga- 
ru-uk, dat. 18-qga-ru-hi, 18-ga-ru-hi, inst. i3-ya-ru-ki-it, i8-ga-ru-hi-it), a vessel 
into which wine is poured. It may possibly he a vessel with a pointed bottom, 
to be thrust into the ground, and, if so, it may be derived from iskar- ‘insert, 
stick in’, on which see Giiterbock, ZA NF 10.61. Both the intervening u and the 
consistent writing with single h in more than thirty intervoealic occurrences are 
against finding our suffix -hh- in it. 

8 See Friedrich, ZA NF 5.43 fn. 3; Gétze, NBr. 77 fn. 3; Giiterbock, ZA NF 
10.81 fn. 3; Cf. also Goexze, Tr . awi. 
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The same suffix seems to occur in menahhanda ‘opposite, against’. I 
have suggested® that appanda ‘behind, afterwards’ and kattanda ‘down, 
in’ consist of the adverbs (originally acc. sg. of neuter nouns) appan and 
Kattan with a postposition that differs only in ablaut from Homeric 
-be.‘to’ (ef. Lat. endo, indu). To the same group belongs menahhanda, 
and so we may abstract an acc. sg. *menahhan beside meni ‘face’. If we 
assume a stem *mena- meaning either ‘face’ or better ‘facing, opposite’, 
then *menahha- was in form a close parallel to senahhas. Its primary 
meaning may have been ‘oppositio’. 

The tendency of Hittite to extend the a-declension (corresponding to 
the Indo-European o-declension) at the expense of the consonant stems!® 
relieves us of any necessity to assume a suffix -azxo- for Indo-Hittite, and 
it would scarcely be possible to derive Indo-European d-stems from such 
a source. On the other hand an Indo-Hittite declension in -az, -axm, 
-axos, -axat," etc. would yield the Indo-European forms commonly 
assumed. Only the nominative, accusative, and vocative call for 
comment. In the nominative we might expect either final -s (@iAaé) or 
lengthened grade (é77wp) or both (pés). Since we have no proof of any 
such modification of the bare stem, it is natural to think of a neuter 
nominative, and this would harmonize with the facts: (1) that the 
ax-nouns beside ax-verbs are apparently action nouns (pp. 239-40), and 


(2) that their stem is identical with that of the az-verbs. Whether the 
transfer to the personal gender evidenced by the accusative (Hitt. 
-ahhan = IE -dm) occurred in Indo-Hittite times or separately in 
pre-Indo-European and pre-Hittite is not clear."* The Indo-European 
nominative and vocative forms can readily be derived from a final -az. 
This would yield IE -d@ before an initial consonant and -d before an 


9 Mélanges Boisacq, vol. 2, to appear soon. 

10 Goetze, Mél. Pedersen 488-95. 

11 With the ending -az from -ei on account of the preceding z. 

118 Since I wrote the above it has occurred to me that mahhan ‘when, as, in the 
meantime’ is perhaps the accusative of a noun with suffix -hj- from the stem that 
occurs in man ‘how? (see Sommer, Die hethitisch-akkadische Bilingue des Hat- 
tuSili I 75f.), how, when, as’ and in masis, masiwanza, masiyanza ‘quantus?, 
quantus’. Hittite clearly had a second interrogative-indefinite-relative stem, 
ma-. If we may identify man with the o-grade form of Gk. név and mahhan with 
Gk. uv, we have at least a reasonable explanation of the vocalism of Dor. ya». 
IH me- with noun suffix -z- would yield an accusative mézm (Hitt. mahhan), and 
we may assume that before an initial vowel this would take the form mdzm, 
whence Gk. pay. If this etymology is correct, the transfer from neuter to personal 
gender belongs to Indo-Hittite. Compare now Pedersen, Hittitisch und die 
anderen indo-europidischen Sprachen 67-72. 
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initial vowel. Homeric Greek preserves both endings in nominative 
function as well as in vocative function (vededndepéra, imrndara, etc.). 
Later Greek and also Church Slavic (Zeno ‘woman’) and Umbrian (if 
Tursa and the like were actually confined to that usage) show a second- 
ary specialization of the shorter forms as vocatives. It is no longer 
necessary to ascribe the Latin short a in the nominative solely to the 
iambic law; Umbrian shows that primitive Italic retained both -d 
and -d. 

In at least one word Hittite seems to present a noun suffix -hha- 
without a preceding vowel. In two passages of the code (§65 and §119) 
we find an acc. sg. an-na-nu-uh-ha-an designating a domestic animal of 
relatively high value. Walther (HC) plausibly connected the word 
with the causative annanu- ‘cause to perform, train’ and tentatively 
translated it ‘trained’. Since the suffix -ahha- is otherwise known only 
in substantives, we must assume that this is one of the rather numerous 
adjectives developed from the descriptive genitive. The original 
type of phrase must have contained annanuhhas, gen. sg. of a noun 
meaning ‘training’ or the like, and an animal ‘of training’ may have 
been either a ‘trained’ animal or an animal used to train others. 

At any rate annanuhhas beside annanu- suggests that the suffix may 
originally have had an initial consonant. Now senahhas beside senas 
and also the Hittite verbs in -ahh- derived from a-stem adjectives easily 
admit a similar analysis; newahh- ‘renew’ is more naturally taken as 
newa- + -hh- than as new- + -ahh-. We must translate this into 
Indo-Hittite as *newa-x- from pre-Indo-Hittite *newe-x, since *newo-x- 
would have remained unchanged." Similarly we can most easily 
derive the Indo-European d-stems beside o-stems (rou : rouds) from 
the stem-form in -e- and suffix -z-. We thus find a solution for the old 
riddle of the loss of the stem vowel before suffixal -d-. The Hittite 
suffix -ahh- (nakkiyahh- : nakkis) and also IE -d- appended to other 
than o-stems (Lat. zuidicdre : iidex) got their initial vowel in the same 
way as Lat. -dnus for -nus (Réma-nus but urb-dnus)." 


12 On the latter see HG 166 and references. Gétze, AOr. 2.160 f., has called 
attention to an adjective of this origin. Cf. also Sturtevant, HG 153. 

13 Sturtevant, Lana. 14.107 f. 

4 Just as Hittite -ahhas corresponds with IE -d- < IH -az-, Hitt. -uhhas implies 
IE -a- from IH -uz-, and it is noteworthy that Skt. tanis ‘body’ is readily derived 
from IH tonu- ‘thin’ with suffixal -z-. The gen. sg. tanuvas comes quite regularly 
from IH tonu-zos. It is not necessary however, to ascribe all IE a-stems and 
i-stems to the suffix -x-; any ‘laryngeal’ would yield the recorded forms, and Hitt. 
iskaruh (see above p. 240, fn. 7) may indicate a suffix -y-. Ino longer interpret a 
single intervocalic h as’, as I did in Lana. 12.186 f., 14.109 f. 
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Whereas the Indo-European nouns in -d- and verbs in -d(ye)- show a 
bewildering variety of meanings, the Hittite verbs in -ahh- commonly 
have a very definite force; they are normally derived from adjectives 
and mean ‘put (something) into the state described by the adjective’. 
The following are the clearest cases: arawwahh- ‘set free’ (arawwis), 
katterahh- ‘make lower’ (katteras), kunnahh- ‘make right’ (kunnas), 
lazziyahh- ‘make favorable’ (lazzis), marsahh- ‘make bad’ (marsas), 
nakkiyahh- ‘make heavy’ (nakkis), newahh- ‘renew’ (newas), sarazziyahh- 
‘make superior’ (sarazzis), suppiyahh- ‘make holy’ (suppis), dannattahh- 
‘make empty’ (dannattas), tepawahh- ‘make small’ (tepus), walkessarahh- 
‘make expert’ (walkessaras), tan pedassahh- ‘make of second rank’ 
(tan pedas). We have already seen (p. 240) that beside maninkuwahh- 
‘make short’ we may infer an adjective meaning ‘short’ partly on the 
basis of maninkwess- ‘become short’. Similarly we have hattuless- 
‘become well’ beside hattulahh- ‘make well’, duddumess- ‘become deaf’ 
beside duddymtyahh- ‘make deaf’. Again, just as the adjective at the 
basis of maninkuwahh- is represented by maninkwanza (p. 240), so we 
have armahh- ‘impregnate’(?) beside armanza ‘pregnant’, daswahh- 
‘make blind’ beside daswanza ‘blind’. Several verbs in -ahh- of similar 
force to those already listed are accompanied by substantives of suitable 
form and meaning; whether these stems had adjectival usage also is 
unknown and not very important. They are: kutruwahh- ‘make (one) a 
witness’ beside kutrus ‘witness’, stuntyahh- ‘make divine, make insane’ 
beside stunis ‘god’, paprahh- ‘make unclean’ beside papra ‘uncleanness’ 
or the like,5 ERUM-nahh- ‘enslave’ beside ERUM ‘slave’. The seman- 
tic history of several verbs in -ahh- is not yet clear: allappahh- ‘spit’ 
beside allapa ‘spittle’, tshiullahh- ‘draw up (an army), instruct (a 
person), prepare’ beside zshiul ‘obligation, contract, treaty’, idalawwahh- 
‘injure’ beside idalus ‘bad’, sakiyahh- ‘give an omen’ beside sakais 
‘omen’, sanezztyahh- ‘sate oneself’ beside sanezzis ‘sweet, excellent, 
best’, watarnahh- ‘communicate, command’ of unknown derivation. 
Perhaps if we had fuller knowledge these words also would be found to 
fit into the pattern of the majority. 

We have, however, found (pp. 242 f.) one instance of a deverbative 
suffix -hha- (annanuhha-), and it is quite possible that some of the 
verbs in -ahh- were derived from other verbs, or from nouns but not 
with the factitive meaning. We can only say that the factitive value 
of the suffix was normal in Hittite. 

And it is common also in the Indo-European d-stem verbs. Par- 


1% This word occurs only in KUB 7.53.3.10. In his forthcoming Tunnawi 
Goetze reads: pa-ap-ra<-ta>. 
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ticularly in Latin the same relationship as in Hittite between adjective 
and denominative verb is familiar. A few examples must serve for the 
many that might be given: Lat. acerbdre ‘make bitter’ (acerbus), 
caecare ‘make blind’ (caecus), foeddre ‘make ugly’ (foedus), gravadre ‘make 
heavy’ (gravis), opdcdre ‘make shady’ (opdcus), piblicadre ‘make public’ 
(publicus), Gk. ¢o.Bay ‘make bright’ (¢o7Bos), xwpav ‘make blunt’ (xwds), 
ariuay ‘dishonor’ (&riuos), Goth. galetkén ‘make like’ (galeiks ‘like’), 
OHG fullén, OE fullon ‘fill’? (OHG fol, OE ful); ChSl. gotovayq ‘prepare’ 
(gotove ‘ready’). It is perhaps significant that in Indo-Iranian, where 
there are no verb-forms of the type rivau., there seem to be no clear 
instances of this semantic feature; Skt. priydyate, cited by Whitney" as 
meaning ‘holds dear’, probably means ‘is dear to’. 

We have found reason to believe that in Indo-Hittite derivative 
nouns related on the one hand to adjectives and on the other to the 
verbs in -(a)z- were consonant stems; their stems seem, in fact, to have 
been identical with the stems of the verbs. It seems likely, then, that 
their relationship to the verbs was the same as that of the root-nouns 
to the root-class verbs. If so it is impossible to decide whether the 
verbal or the substantival usage was the more primitive; one may as 
well derive Gk. r.u9 from riwav as the reverse. The important fact for 
our present purpose is that we must assume for Indo-Hittite sets of three 
words, each consisting of an adjective with a derivative noun and a 
derivative verb in -(a)z-. It is possible to pick out a few such sets in 
the historical languages, although there is no reason to suppose that 
these particular sets were inherited. Examples are: Hitt. *maninkus 
or *maninkwas (see above, p. 240) ‘short, near’: maninkuwahhi (see 
above, p. 240) ‘near at hand’ (originally *maninkuwahhas ‘abbreviatio’), 
maninkuwahh- ‘make short, approach’; Gk. airws ‘blameworthy’ : 
airia ‘accusation’, airiacdar ‘accuse’; Lat. offénsus ‘struck’ : offénsa 
‘a striking’, offénsdre ‘strike’. In the set profugus ‘fugitive’ : fuga 
‘flight’, fugdre ‘put to flight’, the derivative noun does not present the 
causative meaning; perhaps we should assume a prehistoric change of 
meaning; but possibly fuga is a back formation like pugna. More 
plausible is the set a&riuos ‘dishonored’ : riuq ‘honor’, riuav ‘honor’; 
for, although r.u7 usually means ‘the state of being honored’, the active 
meaning survives in ripuy ‘a gift of honor’. 

We have already noticed (pp. 240, 241, 242) that Hittite senahhas, 
menahha-, and annanuhhas are readily understood as verbal nouns. 
Their history is not certain enough to add to the strength of our case, 
but at any rate they seem to fit the conclusion. 


16 Sanskrit Grammar p. 388 §1059 b. 
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2. INpo-HITTITE a@?-STEMS 


Hittite possesses in addition to the verbs in -ahh- two other large 
groups of denominatives. The verbs in -(7)ya/e- correspond in part 
to the Indo-European verbs in -(z)yo/e- and in part to those in -eyo/e-; 
we need not discuss them here. There remain the numerous verbs in 
-a(e)-,!7 like handa(e)- ‘establish, fix’ beside handas ‘firm’, assuwa(e)- 
‘be good’ beside assus ‘good’. The outstanding feature of their con- 
jugation is that, with certain exceptions, the stem ends in -ae-!* where 
Indo-European thematic verbs have -e- (3 sg. ha-at-ra-a-iz-21) and a 
where the thematic vowel should be -o- (3 pl. ha-at-ra-a-an-zi). The 
conclusion is inescapable that we have here some class of thematic 
denominatives. Since Hitt. a cannot correspond to IE e or 7, and since 
the type of Gk. 6n\dw is probably a specifically Greek innovation, it 
seems clear that we have before us the Hittite analogue of the verbs in 
-dye/o-. It is agreed by all that pre-Hittite *-ayanti (< *-ayont?) 
would become -anzt. The precise pronunciation and prehistory of the 
e-forms need not detain us at present; suffice it to say that -aezzz can 
easily be derived from a pre-Hittite -ayetiz. The conclusion is strength- 
ened by two striking resemblances to the IE dyo-verbs. (1) Before 
the suffix a stem-final -a- or -7- is lost as is the stem-final -o- or -7- in 
Lat. armé and illistré while a stem-final -u- is retained as in Lat flictud. 


(2) The meaning of Hittite verbs in -a(e)- is as various as that of Indo- 
European verbs in -dyo/e-.!9 Etymological confirmation comes from 
the very probable connection of Hitt. arwa(e)- ‘bow down to’ with Gk. 


17 Gétze, Madd. 81-100; Sturtevant, Lane. 5.8-14, HG 226-8. W. Petersen, 
Lana. 9.291-7, maintained that these verbs correspond with the Indo-European 
d-verbs (type Aeol. riya). A sufficient answer is contained in the first part 
of this paper. 

18 Since there are no separate signs for ez and et it is usually necessary to write 
-ai- or to insert a pleonastic e (mu-ka-e-it-te-en—KBo.3.43.2.9). In the pret. 
2 sg. we read ha-at-ra-a-e8 (14.1.1.76) and ték-3u-la-a-e3 (14.1.1.75) beside ptd-da-i 
(14.1.1.3). This 2 sg. form is used as a 3 sg. in fa-at-ra-a-e3 (KBo. 3.4.3.79; KUB 
6.41.3.50). It is impossible to decide whether we have the same transfer or a 
heteroclitic form of the hi-conjugation in 3 sg. ha-at-ra-i8 (KBo. 4.4.2.34) and 
ptd-da-a-i3 (KUB 6.41.1.41, 49). In the imper. 2 sg. we find consistently ha-at- 
ra-a-t, tar-kum-ma-i, etc.; but in view of the constant writing of final -i for in- 
herited -e in this form of all thematic verbs except those in -ya/e-, and also in the 
pres. 3 sg. of consonant stems of the hi-conjugation, it seems likely that final -e 
regularly became -i. Cf. Sturtevant, Lane. 14.15. 

19 Examples in HG 226f. Inline 15 on p. 227 read: ‘provide a witness’, instead 
of: ‘make one a witness’. 
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apdouar ‘invoke, pray’. The lack of hf in the Hittite -a(e)- verbs and 
the quality of the initial vowel of IE -dyo/e- makes it necessary to set 
up IH -azyo/e-. 

The close connection of the Indo-European verbs in -dyo/e- with 
nouns in -d- suggests that Indo-Hittite may have had nouns in -a?- as 
well as nouns in -az-, and Hittite proves that this is true. The Hittite 
neut. pl. nom.-acc. regularly ends in -a, and this must be identified with 
the Indo-European ending -d/a.24_ Once more the lack of hh in Hittite 
and the -d in Indo-European require IH -a:. 

Evidently the Indo-Hittite suffix -a?- formed collectives from o-stems 
(Lat. locus : loca), and so we may tentatively ascribe its initial vowel to 
the primitive noun; -e-?- > IH -a:- > IE-d-. If this conjecture is correct 
the origin of the type must antedate the ablaut changes; for IE -a (in the 
neut. pl. and fem. sg.) must represent IH -7, which could result only 
from -e? in the unaccented position. There seems, however, no reason 
against assuming so early an origin for our collectives. At any rate it 
seems certain that in Indo-Hittite and also in Indo-European col- 
lectives in -a?- > -d- existed beside individualizing nouns with the 
thematic vowel -e-. That explains why the dyo-verbs in Indo-European 
and the a(e)-verbs in Hittite show about the same range of meaning as 
the eyo-verbs and the zya-verbs respectively.” 


SUMMARY 


We may, then, conclude that Indo-Hittite had a set of verbal nouns 
in suffix -az- (probably of neuter gender) and a set of non-thematic 
factitive verbs in the same suffix. Both nouns and verbs were normally 
formed from adjectives. 

There were also collective nouns in suffix -a?- formed from individual- 
izing nouns. From the collective nouns, as well as from the underlying 


20 T have recently discussed this etymology in Lane. 14.71. In HG 226 I also 
identified tarma(e)- with Lat. termino, but, since we have learned that the Hittite 
word means ‘blockade’, that seems less plausible. The proposed connection of 
mita(e)- ‘fix, determine’ with Lat. métor ‘measure’ must be given up. 

21 Sturtevant, HG 177 f., Lana. 14.75. The ‘laryngeal’ theory requires some 
correction of the former passage; if ? survived in Indo-Hittite, the -a in Hittite 
cannot come from IH a, but only from -a? or -»?. 

22 For Hittite, see Sturtevant, HG 225-8. The second sentence in §309 should 
read: A common meaning is ‘be that which the primitive noun or adjective 
denotes’. 
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individualizing nouns denominative verbs were formed with the suffix 
-yo/e-. 

We have found reason to suppose that the initial vowel of each suffix 
originated in the thematic vowel -e- of underlying adjectives or sub- 
stantives. There is no reason to suppose that either the suffix -z- or 
the suffix -:.- was originally restricted to use with e/o-stems; and there is 
no reason to suppose that either was originally confined to the respective 
values for which we find abundant evidence. In fact Hittite seems to 
show the suffix -z- in one or two deverbative nouns with u immediately 
before the suffix. 





GLOTTALIZED CONTINUANTS IN NAVAHO, NOOTKA, 
AND KWAKIUTL 


(WITH A NOTE ON INDO-EUROPEAN) 


EDWARD SAPIR 


YaLeE UNIVERSITY 


1. It is well known that a very large number of American Indian 
languages number among their phonemes glottalized stops and affri- 
cates (e.g. p, t, k, g, k’, @”, é, &). Examples of such languages or groups 
of languages are Dakota, Winnebago, Ponca and other Siouan languages; 
Tonkawa; Chitimacha; Kootenay; Salish languages; Sahaptin lan- 
guages; Chinookan; Tlingit; Haida; Tsimshian; Kwakiutl and Nootka'; 
Chimakuan; Athapaskan languages (e.g. Navaho;') Alsea; Siuslaw; 
Coos; Takelma; Karok; Shasta; Achumawi and Atsugewi; Pomo; 
Chimariko; Yana; Klamath and Modoc; Kalapuya; Yana; Yurok; 
Yuki; Wintun; Yokuts; Washo; Keres; Tanoan languages; Kiowa; 
Mayan languages; Quechua. In most of these languages the glot- 
talized consonants are fortes, as in Chinookan and Athapaskan; in 
others, as in Chitimacha and Taos (Tanoan),'* they are lenes. In the 
overwhelming majority of cases the glottal release is posterior to the 
oral release, precisely as in Georgian and other Caucasic languages. 
These glottalized consonants are sometimes known as ‘ejectives’. 
In some languages, however, the oral and glottal releases are synchron- 
ous. An example of a language having glottalized consonants of this 
type is Southern Paiute (Shoshonean), where they are not true pho- 
nemes, however, as they may always be analyzed into stop (or affricate) 


+?, 


1The Navaho forms cited in this paper are from the author’s field notes. 
The Nootka forms are quoted from Sapir and Swadesh, Nootka Texts (William 
Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series, Yale University, 1938). The Kwakiutl forms 
are quoted from F. Boas’ writings on Kwakiutl, particularly: Kwakiutl (Hand- 
book of American Indian Languages, 1.423-557, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 40, 1910); Ethnology of the Kwakiutl, Part 2 (85th Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1921), Vocabulary (pp. 1389-1466) ; A Revised 
List of Kwakiutl Suffixes (International Journal of American Linguistics 3.117- 
131 [1924]); Notes on the Kwakiutl Vocabulary (ibid. 6.163-78 [1931]). 

1s Fide Morris Swadesh and George L. Trager respectively. 
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2. Less common than glottalized stops and affricates are glottalized 
continuants. Voiceless spirants with glottal affection are well attested 
in Tlingit, where we have the series: &, z, <”, £, 2”, which must be care- 
fully distinguished from the parallel series of glottalized stops and 
affricates: é, k, k, g, 4”. In Chasta Costa (Athapaskan) ¢ is the regular 
reflex of Athapaskan &, whose more common dialectic reflexes are k 
(e.g. Navaho), or g (e.g. Hupa). 

Of greater frequency, it would seem, than glottalized voiceless spir- 
ants are glottalized sonorant consonants (y, w, m, n, 9, 1): y, 6, m, n, %, b. 
In these consonants the glottal closure is synchronous with the momen- 
tarily voiceless initial phase of the continuants, its release being imme- 
diately followed by the voiced phase of the continuant. A pronuncia- 
tion ? + y, for instance, is always resisted by the native’s ear as in- 
correct, particularly as such clusters may occur as well. In Nootka, 
for instance, taria ‘child’ cannot be syllabified ta?-na, as there are no 
syllables ending in ?. The 7 is a true phoneme, beginning its syllable, 
and a syllable can only begin with a single consonant. In Navaho the 
same phoneme, 7, must be carefully distinguished from the cluster ?n; 
the former occurs, e.g., in zdnd-nd?? ‘he has crawled out back again’, 
the latter in 2d?nd: ‘across’. A few indications of the occurrence of 
these sounds may be welcome. Haida possesses ¥, 1b, m, n, 9, and (; 
y and w are actually more common phonemes than y and w, though 
these are not absent. Yokuts, Tsimshian, and Kwakiutl have 4, , 
m, n, and i. Nootka has ¥, w, m, and %. Navaho possesses n and m 
and, very rarely, y; these can only occur as stem initials, never as 
word initials. 

3. Examples of these phonemes as initials in Nootka are: yama 
‘salal-berries’; yaq ‘long’ (contrast yaq-?7'tq ‘he who is’); yowa’-X ‘filled 
with surprise, grateful’ (contrast yox”a’ ‘heating up, giving off hot air’); 
wa'- ‘ashamed, bashful’ (contrast wa’ ‘to say’); watdat ‘the temples’ 
(contrast wat-siX ‘to go home’); wz'-ya: ‘to split into thin slabs’ (con- 
trast wi'-ya ‘never’); wic-a: ‘to nod one’s head’ (contrast wica- ‘well to 
do’); ma- ‘holding in the mouth’ (contrast ma- ‘to dwell’); ma:t-it ‘cap- 
tive’ (contrast mat- ‘to fly’); mo-q ‘throwing off sparks from fire-drill 
twirler’ (contrast mog- ‘having liquid in the mouth’); na-pi ‘there is 
moonlight’ (contrast na‘p-a’ ‘to get coiled up’); nas- ‘to look’ (contrast 
nas-ok ‘strong, firm’); nix”- ‘salmon roe, kidneys’ (contrast niz’-ak 
‘cheap’); noé-sX% ‘to cook food by steaming’ (contrast noé-7 ‘mountain’). 
Non-initial examples are: Xot-7-yot ‘well-throated, having a good voice’ 


3. high tone; ~-, low tone. 
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(contrast ?0°-yoq’a ‘doing to him’); -tz, -7: ‘mark of ...’ (contrast 
-wi, -wi' ‘first’); -ma, -ma’ ‘as far as ...’ (contrast -ma‘?aX ‘intending 
to... ’); ?o-nagit ‘to find it’ (contrast ?0--naga ‘using it as bait’). 

4. It is obvious, from the behavior of 4, %, m, and n in Nootka, that 
these are true phonemes, sharply distinguishable from the non-glot- 
talized y, w, m, and n and etymologically irreducible, at least in the first in- 
stance, to ? + sonorant consonant (or sonorant consonant + ?). Sosing- 
ular are these consonants, however, that it is tempting to seek evidence 
accounting for their origin, though in a purely descriptive treatment of 
the phonemes of a language no such evidence need be considered. We 
may turn for a moment to Navaho, for neither n, m, nor 7 is an original 
Athapaskan phoneme and a comparative study of Athapaskan sounds 
must account for their appearance in Navaho. Fortunately this is 
an easy task. It is true that there are, or seem to be, a few stems in 
which an initial 2 must be accepted as an unanalyzable phoneme, e.g. 
-né-h (ipf.), -nd? (pf.) ‘to crawl’. But in other cases an apparently 
irresolvable 7 can be plausibly shown to result from a contraction of 
d +n. Thus, the stem -ni? of ?i-ni? ‘thunder’ and the stem -né of 
dint ‘he moans’ are best explained as resulting from an earlier *-d-ni? 
and *-d-nt respectively. The -d- of *-d-ni? is reduced from the di- 
of the verb di-. .-né ‘to say’, whose stem (-né ‘to make a sound’) is 
identical with the -né which underlies the -7¢ of ‘to moan’ and closely 
related to the -ni? underlying the -7i? of ‘thunder’. That this is the 
case can be shown by the testimony of related languages, in which we 
either have actual combinations of d + n or the proper reflexes of -dn- 
in the words for ‘thunder’. In Navaho dint ‘he moans’ the prefix di- 
is the same sound-referring element which we have in di-. .-nt ‘to say’ 
and in countless other verbs having to do with sound, word, or speech, 
while the -d- of earlier *-d-né is a self-referring element; dint is, there- 
fore, etymologically something like ‘he says, makes a sound, with 
reference to himself’, i.e. ‘he makes a sound without purpose of com- 
munication’. It will be seen that the glottal element of 7 in -ni? and 
-ni, while going back to the same stopped consonant, is not derivable 
from the same morphological element. In other words, we are dealing 
here with a purely mechanical morphophonemic emergent, 7, due to 
the coalescence of two originally distinct phonemes, d and n, of what- 
ever etymological value. Owing to the great semantic distinctiveness 
of ‘thunder’ and ‘to moan’ as compared with ‘to say’ and the lack of 
obvious paradigmatic relationship of ?t-7i? and dint to di-. .-nt, it is 
safe to assume that the analyses that we have given, however clear to 
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the dissecting linguist, have not the ‘configurative pressure’ that would 
justify our considering the phoneme 7 as merely a resultant of d + n. 
If such an interpretation was at one time possible, it is probably no 
longer the case from a purely descriptive point of view. -néh (-nd?), 
-ni?, -nt, and other stems of this sort are best listed, for descriptive 
purposes, as possessing a distinct phoneme, 7, whose remoter history 
has no compelling relevance for its placement in the scheme of Navaho 
phonemes. 

There are, however, two important considerations which weaken the 
force of the negative argument. All other consonantal phonemes 
(aside from the rare m and ¥, of which a word later on), 32 in number, 
not only occur as stem initials but as word initials, while n, m, and ¥ 
can only occur as non-initial stem initials. This at once suggests, and 
quite aside from historical or morphological considerations, that n, 
m, and y have a secondary, derivative, phonemic status. This surmise 
is borne out by the second and more important consideration, that all 
cases of m and y¥ (there are only a few) and the great majority of cases 
of n, a common phoneme, are not as isolable or as relatively isolable as 
those we have just spoken of but occur in a clear-cut morphophonemic 
relation to m, y, and n respectively. To make this clear, we shall 
have to go into certain details of Navaho morphology. An important 
feature of the structure of Navaho verb-paradigms is the appearance 
of what may be called a d-effect at certain points in the total configura- 
tion. There are chiefly two such points: the first person dual-plural 
subjective pronoun prefix (-i- < *-i:d-) and the mediopassive forms 
(characterized by an old element *-d-). For these two groups of forms 
it is necessary to modify either the stem initial or the form of a con- 
sonantal prefix immediately preceding the stem or, very frequently, 
both. Thus, a d-modified stem initial, even when such modification 
is only implicit (in cases where the earlier *-d- disappeared without 
leaving an overt trace, e.g. before stops and affricates), requires that 
the perfective prefix -z- in the third person of a very large ‘class’ of 
verbs (the most numerous of the four ‘classes’) take the form charac- 
teristic of the other three classes, namely -s-; thus, yi-dé°-z-?4 (pf. stem 
-?¢ of ipf. -?d'h ‘to handle the round object’) ‘he has gone off with it 
(an object of a certain semantic classification)’, but passive dé’-s-td 
‘it has been gone off with’ < *dé-z-d-?g4. Similarly, yi-dé--2z-kq (pf. 
stem -kq of ipf. -kd-h ‘to handle the container with its contents’) ‘he 
has gone off with it (an object of another semantic classification)’, 
but dé--s-kd ‘it has been gone off with’ < *dé-z-d-kd. Again, dita:h 
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‘we 2 go off with the round object’ < *d-i-d-?a°h : dis?a-h ‘I go off with 
it’; while in di-ka-h ‘we 2 go off with the container with its contents’: 
diska‘h ‘I go off with it’ there is no overt difference between d-effect 
and its absence. It may be remarked that in certain Athapaskan 
dialects, e.g. Hupa, the theoretical *-d- of Navaho actually appears as 
a syllable of type -di-. The table of d-modified stem initials, aside 
from irregularities which do not interest us, is as follows: 


Primary consonant d-modified 
? t 
8, 2 C4 
§, 2 4 
g; sometimes g 
gj; rarely y 


l 


In the forms analogous to those which require a change of ? to t, n 
becomes 7. Hence, analogously to yide-2?d, dé-std, di3?d-h and di‘tach, 
we have yidé-znil (pf. stem -nil of ipf. -ni:t ‘to handle the group of 
objects’) ‘he has gone off with them’, dé:snil ‘they have been gone off 
with’, disnt-t ‘I go off with them’, di-nt-t ‘we 2 go off with them’. Again, 
within the paradigm of the verb di-..-ni ‘to say’, the stem -nt, pf. 
-ni'd, must be modified to -nt, -ni-d, e.g. dint ‘we 2 say’ (homonymous 
with dint ‘we 2 moan’ but referable to disnt ‘I say’, not to disnt ‘I 
moan’), hddé:ni-d ‘it has been said’ (contrast di-ni-d ‘I have said’). 

5. In Navaho y only occurs in morphophonemic alternation with y 
in the stem -yd2, e.g. honsydi ‘I have bravery, am able to endure’, 
honi'yoi ‘we 2 have bravery’; té: ?dhdyéi ‘they are in great number’, 
ié* ?dhdni-yéi ‘we are in great number’. We should have expected 
*-g61 in the d-modified forms of -yéz but, for reasons which seem totally 
obscure at present, -ydz here follows the analogy of stems with initial 
nandm. m is the regular d-modified form of m, not a common pho- 
neme, and occurs almost exclusively as its morphophonemic pendant. 
Examples are ndni‘mda?t: ‘we 2 are vagabonds’: ndnsmd?i: ‘I am a 
vagabond, roam about like a coyote’, a denominative verb based on 
ma?i: ‘coyote’; né-mds ‘we 2 have got round’: némds ‘I have got round’, 
né‘zmas ‘he has got round’. 


3 I owe these forms of the verb ‘to get round’ to Father Berard Haile, O.F.M. 
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It would seem, therefore, that the class of glottalized voiced con- 
tinuants in Navaho, consisting of n, m, and y, of which the two latter 
are but sparsely represented, arose in the first place as secondary 
phonemes, owing to the coalescence of an old d with an immediately 
following n or m, irregularly also with an immediately following y. 
The processes -dn-, -dm- > -n-, -m- may be considered true phonetic 
laws but -dy- > -y- contravenes all known analogies, which suggest 
-g- as the regular phonetic development. We shall therefore infer that 
y arose, not by the operation of a normal phonetic law, but by a peculiar 
type of morphophonemic analogy. Perhaps analogies of this sort have 
played a greater part in linguistic history than is generally suspected. 
In Navaho we have the interesting spectacle of a pecular class of pho- 
nemes ‘on the make’, as it were. Their functional dependence on the 
more common, non-glottalized, forms of the voiced continuants (n, 
m, y) is still entirely clear, yet cases like -né-h ‘to crawl’, which cannot 
easily be traced to an earlier *-d-néh, though that is almost certainly 
what it does go back to, already show that there is a tendency for the 
glottalized voiced continuants to establish for themselves a more inde- 
pendent position in the configuration of Navaho phonemes. 

6. We must now return to Nootka. This language is at the opposite 
extreme from Navaho, for its glottalized voiced continuants show little 
sign of a relationship to the corresponding non-glottalized voiced con- 
tinuants. The glottalized varieties have obviously been completely 
independent phonemes for a very long time and comparison with 
Kwakiutl, a remotely related language,®* confirms this, for in both 
languages these consonants occupy the same position. Among the 
cognates are examples illustrating them, e.g. Nootka nop- ‘one’: 
Kwakiutl nam- ‘one’ (syllabically final m becoming p in Nootka; be- 
fore this p original a labialized to 0, phonetically open u). As no 
obvious biconsonantal prototype can be suggested for either Nootka 
or Kwakiutl 7- in this word and in similar words, we must ascribe the 
phoneme 7, and with it also y, %, m, and |, to the early Wakashan‘ 
period. 

There are, however, certain processes which strongly suggest that 


% The degree of genetic relationship of Nootka and Kwakiutl is hardly greater 
than that of, say, Russian and German. 

4 Wakashan is the term employed by Americanists for a linguistic group which 
includes two main branches: Kwakiutl, consisting of Kwakiutl proper, Bella 
Bella, and Kitamat; and Nootka, consisting of Nootka proper (also known as 
Aht), Nitinat, and Makah. This synthesis was first established by Boas. 
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Nootka ¥, %, m, and 7 are of secondary origin, at least in part. These 
processes are shared by Nootka and Kwakiutl, so that the emergence 
of the glottalized voiced continuants is at least as old as the Wakashan 
period. One of the most important of these processes is the ‘hardening’ 
of consonants when they are immediately followed by suffixes with 
inherently ‘hardening’ power. In the main the ‘hardening’ process 
consists of glottalization. Thus, in Kwakiutl p, ¢, kv, c, q, t, 2”, to 
single out a number of consonants, are ‘hardened’ to 4, é, k», é, q, 4, 
respectively; g, undoubtedly a Wakashan phoneme, develops to Nootka 
2, a laryngeated (‘strangulated’) glottal stop, phonemically distinct 
from ?, while -/- develops to Nootka -y-. The other of these ‘hardened’ 
consonants remain in Nootka. Thus, to give only a few Nootka 
examples, hap- ‘hair’ + ’-itot [rR] ‘dreaming of ...” yields hahapitot 
‘dreaming of hair’; hopt- ‘in hiding’ + ’-a‘?a ‘on the rocks’ yields 
hopia:?a ‘in hiding on the rocky (shore)’; ?ik”- ‘pair of brothers’ + ’-akxXi 
‘at the rear, last’ yields 2i:k’akXi ‘the two brothers (are) at the rear, come 
last’; toc ‘large sea-egg’ + absolutive suffix ’-op yields to¢op; étkit-q- stem 
abstracted (because of current relation of Nootka -t-q- : -n-) from &kinis, 
borrowed from English ‘chickens’, + ’-2s ‘eating ...’ yields ¢ckitzis 
‘eating chicken’; hol- ‘dancing’ + ’-as ‘outdoors, in the village’ yields 
hoyas ‘dancing in the village’; ?0z¥- ‘paddle’ (absolutive ?0x"a'p) + 
’-ahs ‘in a vessel’ yields ?owahs ‘a paddle (is) in the canoe’. In part, 
therefore, non-initial y, w, m, and n, like other non-initial glottalized 
consonants, can be shown to go back to the ‘hardening’ of glottalized 
continuants, such as -¢- and -x”-._ The chief types of Nootka ‘harden- 
ing’ to these consonants are: 

-n- ‘hardened’ to -7- 

-m- ‘cc 6c -m- 

-t- “* -J-, sometimes -2b- 

wn ~y- 

wy ~y- 

-7v- -r)- 

-h- (rarely) ~w- 
Nootka § goes back, in the main, to Wakashan zx (voiceless prepalatal 
spirant) ; -h- (laryngeated h, similar to Arabic h) is developed from -z- 
(voiceless velar spirant) or its labialized form, -r¥-, ‘hardening’ of h 
to -%- always implying an underlying Wakashan -z’-. Of the four 


5". is a symbol to indicate the ‘hardening’ effect of a suffix. Rr indicates that 
the suffix causes reduplication of stem; L, that the suffix causes lengthening of 
stem vowel. 
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glottalized voiced continuants, therefore, two (n and m) may be direct 
resultants of a glottalizing process dependent on an initial peculiarity 
of a suffixed element, and two (y and w#) may result, more indirectly, 
from glottalization, voicing and loss of spirantal friction or shift in 
articulatory position, of voiceless spirants or their prototypes (i, s, 
*z, 2”, *x”), dependent on the same initial peculiarity of a suffixed 
element. No doubt the three etymological sources for 7 and the two 
(or three) etymological sources for # were originally reflected in five 
distinct glottalized phonemes (perhaps -/-, -2-, -j-, -7"-, -y"-). This 
is confirmed by the fact that in Kwakiutl the ‘hardened’ forms of -4-, 
-s-, and zx are respectively -i-, -é-, and -7i-, the last of which suggests 
that ‘hardened’ Wakashan -y- was a different phoneme from the prim- 
ary y shared by Kwakiutl and Nootka. 

What this ‘initial peculiarity of a suffixed element’ was we cannot be 
sure of at present. That it was not the simple presence of a glottal 
stop is likely, for there are several suffixes which begin with ? that 
remains unabsorbed by the preceding consonant, such as -?ato ‘to 
fall off, come off’, -?0kt ‘obtained by ...’, -?a% ‘aware of ...’; thus 
his- ‘to hit’? + -?okt yields his-?okt ‘obtained by violence’, not *hiyokt 
(contrast hiyoA ‘to hit on the rocks’ < his- + ’-o'A ‘on the rocks’, 
momentaneous aspect). There may have been a weak consonant, say 
-h-, following the ? in the case of ‘hardening’ suffixes, which had the 
effect of throwing the ? back on the preceding syllable, with resultant 
glottal absorption or ‘hardening’, while the h was left to begin the fol- 
lowing syllable. Later, when nearly all but analogical h’s (chiefly in 
reduplication, e.g. hthis-, distributive form of his-) disappeared in non- 
initial position, the syllabic division was shifted and the appearance 
created of simple glottal absorption. If this view is correct, his?okt 
derives from an early his-?okt, but AoXoyih ‘fishing for herrings’ < 
Xos- ‘herring’ (absolutive Xos-mit) + ’-7'h [R] ‘hunting, collecting ...’ 
derives from *KoXos-?hi'z™ > *-Koshi-z™ > *-Xozi-e™ > Nootka 
-koyt'h; the -?- of the suffix would be responsible for the glottalization 
of the emergent -y-, the former -A- for the ‘softening’ (see below) of 
the glottalized spirant (-s- ?) lying back of the present -y-. Be this as 
it may, it can be shown from a comparison of Kwakiutl and Nootka 
elements that consonant + ? does not yield a ‘hardened’ consonant; 
in other words, that the difference between retained ? and ‘hardening’ 
of preceding consonant is not simply a matter of difference of chron- 
ology, the ‘hardening’ process being due to an early, Wakashan, glot- 
talizing, but the mechanical preservation of ? to a later Nootka process. 
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An example of preserved consonant + ? that must go back to the 
Wakashan period is Kwakiutl -z?anz ‘... year’, Nootka -qg?i¢h, Wak- 
ashan *-qg?akx (voiceless stopped consonants are spirantized before 
certain consonants in Kwakiutl; for earlier Kwakiutl *-x?arr > -x?anz, 
cf. ‘hardening’ of -z- to -n- above). 

7. The theory that Nootka and Kwakiutl ‘hardening’ are due to the 
pooling of two historically distinct processes, glottalization and ‘soften- 
ing’, receives some weight from the fact that there is an independent 
but related ‘softening’ effect exerted by several suffixes on the imme- 
diately preceding consonant. The ‘softening’ effect is very clear in 
Kwakiutl, which possesses three distinct series of stops and affricates 
(‘intermediate’ or voiceless lenis, aspirated voiceless fortis, and glot- 
talized: e.g. b, p, p). The ‘softening’ suffixes change aspirated voiceless 
stops and affricates to their corresponding intermediates (e.g. ¢ to d, 
ctoz). As Nootka has pooled the old intermediates and aspirates in a 
single voiceless fortis series (unaspirated before vowels, aspirated as sylla- 
bic finals), the old ‘softening’ process is visible only with spirants and here 
only in considerably diminished range. Those suffixes (like ‘-zt® ‘in 
the house’ and ‘-7s ‘on the beach’) which have the ‘softening’ effect 
change ? to y (or w), s and § to y, and x” and h (if < *z”) to uw; e.g. 
-ot ‘place of ...’ + ‘-ds yields -owis ‘... place on the beach’, ?7°h- 
‘big’ + ‘-a-ciX (inceptive) yields ?2-waciX ‘to get big’, -mat ‘moving 
about’ + ‘-c? ‘in the house’ yields *-mayit > *-mait > -mi:t ‘moving 
about in the house’ (older az and au become monophthongized to Nootka 
7’ and o: respectively). It cannot be argued that ‘softening’ is simply 
due to the mechanical lenition of an immediately following smooth 
vowel, for in both Kwakiutl and Nootka a very large number of suffixes 
which begin with a vowel leave the preceding consonant unaffected. 
Both ‘softening’ and ‘hardening’, therefore, with their parallel effects, 
must have a phonological feature in common which goes back to the 
Wakashan period and this feature is most likely to have been a weak 
consonant that has now disappeared. Now A is a very common initial 
consonant in both Kwakiutl and Nootka but is rare in other positions. 
As we have seen, it occurs postvocalically in reduplicated forms, where 
its presence is readily explained as due to analogy (an irregular *hi's- 
‘several hit’ < hzhis-, distributive of his-, could hardly have with- 
stood analogical restoration under the pressure of thousands of regular 
forms like mimis- ‘several smell’, distributive of mis-). Significantly 
enough, present intervocalic h shows a tendency itself to ‘soften’ and 


6‘. indicates ‘softening’. 
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palatalize to -y- after 7 in certain very common stems, e.g. hiyit < 
*hihit, distributive of hit ‘at that place, there’; hiyiq- and hihiq- ‘various 
things’, distributive of hig- ‘all’. ‘Hardening’ is not a process opposed 
to ‘softening’, as originally conceived by Boas for Kwakiutl, but a 
‘glottalized softening’. ‘Lenition’ (due to former -hA- ?) and ‘glottalized 
lenition’ (due to former -?h- ?) would seem to be the linguistically prefer- 
able terms. 

It may be pointed out that it is at least conceivable that the ‘-7- of 
‘-7¢ and ‘-zs, the two most common ‘softening’ suffixes of Nootka (and 
Kwakiutl: ‘-7'#, ‘-7:s) is an old demonstrative stem *hz, which obviously 
occurs in an important series of local and referential stems: hita-, hin-, 
hina- empty stem or peg for attachment of semantically significant 
suffixes; his-, hist-, hisa-, hista-, hit ‘at that place, there’ (referential). 
The last series of stems is formally parallel to ya's-, ya'st-, yal, ya° 
‘there, that’ and to yi's-, yz'st-, yt, yi ‘yonder’, enabling us to isolate 
*hi without difficulty. The meanings ‘in the house’ (often also ‘inside’ 
without reference to human abode) and ‘on the beach’ (originally, as 
can be shown, ‘on a level stretch’) are clumsy renderings of a more 
generalized type of orientation. 

8. ‘Hardening’ is a process that had worked itself out long before the 
dialectic Nootka period. We cannot directly prove the presence of an 
old -?- to account for it, because the -?- which appears before a ‘harden- 
ing’ suffix when the monosyllabic stem ends in a vowel (e.g. Aa- ‘stick- 
like object standing up’ + ’-a:?a ‘on the rocks’ yields Aa?a°?a ‘[tree, 
stick] standing up on the rocky place’) is found also with ‘softening’ 
suffixes under the same conditions (e.g. Aa- + ‘-zs ‘on the beach’ yields 
Ke? is ‘standing up on the beach’, umlauted < *Aa?7s); this glottal stop, 
while it may be a survival of the phoneme that actually caused the 
‘hardening’, can also be a mere hiatus-filler, for a syllable must begin 
with a consonant and vocalic contraction cannot take place between 
an initial monosyllabic stem ending in a vowel and an initial vowel of a 
suffix that ‘hardens’, ‘softens’ or begins with inherent -?-, though such 
contraction does take place in subsequent syllables or when the suffix 
begins with a smooth vowel that has no disturbing effect on a preceding 
consonant (e.g. not only Aa- + ’-a'?a = Xa?a‘?a, Xa- + ‘-is = *Ka? is, 
but also Aa- + -?2°-?a ‘to get to be on the rocks’ = *Ka?2:?a ‘stick gets 
to be standing on the rocks’ > Xe?2°?a; contrast Aa- + -a's ‘on a sur- 
face’ = Xa‘s [stick] standing on [it]’ and distributive AaXa‘?a ‘several 
trees standing on the rocks’). What probably happened is that orig- 
inal forms of type *Aa-?7'- remained, that forms of type *Aa-a's con- 
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tracted early, and that original forms of type *Aa-?ha‘?a (hardening’) 
lost their -h- and thus leveled with the first type in this particular 
category of cases. The fourth original type, e.g. *Aa-his (‘softening’) 
also lost its -h- and yielded at first dissyllabic *Aazs, analogically re- 
modeled to *Xa?zs, instead of eventually monophthongizing to *Xz's. 
Hence resulted a leveling, in forms involving retained -?-, between 
‘hardening’ and ‘softening’.” 

9. We have a few interesting cases in Nootka of forms in -?- + 
vowel + voiced continuant which alternate with glottalized voiced 
continuant, suggesting that this class of consonants could also arise 
from an absorption of a ? by a following consonant when the intervening 
vowel had dropped out. Such cases are mere survivals of what was 
probably at one time an active process. Thus, the stem ko?oq- ‘to 
berate, vituperate’, probably monophthongized from earlier *ko?auq-, 
alternates with kowag-; in other words, an underlying *ko?awaq- 
either reduces to *ko?awg- (with loss of second -a-) > ko?oq- or to 
*ko?wag- (with loss of first -a-) > kowag-, syllabically final ? being 
impossible in Nootka, though very frequent in Kwakiutl. Much 
clearer than this example is the obviously archaic alternation of ?e?7m 
‘at first, immediately’, umlauted from *?a?im, with ?ama- ‘at a proxi- 
mate time (immediately before or immediately after), immediately, 
at first, for the first time’. In order to understand these forms, it is 
necessary to know that syllabically final m and n have a light 7-murmur 
release, that they go back to original m, n + vowel (a, 7, or 0; original 
syllabically final m and n become p and #), and that original a preceding 
such elements (m*‘, n*) regularly thins to 7. After a non-initial con- 
sonant -ama (-amt, -amo) and -ana (-ant, -ano), except under condi- 
tions which we need not attempt to define here, develop to -zn (i.e. 


7 That -?- of Ke?7s is merely analogical seems also to be indicated by the fact 
that a number of smooth-vowel suffixes, which neither ‘harden’ nor ‘soften’ 
preceding consonants, also insert -?- after a final vowel of the syllable. Thus, 
éa- ‘island’, éa- ‘stream’, and éa- ‘water’ form absolutive (or durative) éa?ak, 
ca?ak, ta? ak (cf. indifferent effect of -ak in such words as kimt-ak ‘long pole 
extending from end to end’, k”as-ak ‘dead limb, twig’) distributive tata’k, caca’k, 
éaéa*k. On the other hand, the ‘softening’, as well as ‘hardening’, in Kwakiutl 
of original -y-, -w-, -n-, -m-, -l- to -¥-, -w-, -’-, -m-, -i- (e.g. han- ‘hollow vessel is 
somewhere’ + ‘-i't yields hani:t ‘kettle on floor’; see Boas, Kwakiutl, Handbook 
of American Indian Languages 1.430, 473) might be interpreted to mean that 
‘softening’ too is the result of an old absorption of a glottal stop, though it seems 
much simpler to assume that in Kwakiutl types -n?h- and -nh- leveled to -n-. 
Possible confirmation of this will be pointed out below, when Kwakiutl initial 
glottalized voiced continuants are discussed. 
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in‘) and -im (i.e. -im*) respectively, whether in final or non-final posi- 
tion (e.g. -da°, -éa ‘having ... as name’, durative, forms momentaneous 
-la‘noxk, alternating with *-fanoX > -tink, i.e. -tin‘A; similarly, -ma 
‘thing’, when combined with -wana-, -w%in*' ‘in the middle’, forms 
-wanim' ‘thing in the middle’). This means that ?e?2m is not only 
closely related in meaning to ?ama- but, in all likelihood, goes back to 
a form, *?a?ama, that is originally nothing but a phonetic variant of 
?ama-. It is quite possible that *?a?ama was originally the inde- 
pendent form, as which (?e?2m) it is still used, while ?ama- was always 
used as the base for derivations, as which alone it is found today. 
Present cases of ?e?¢m- with derivational suffixes (which, if ‘hardening’ 
or ‘softening,’ require an inserted -?- after m, in other words ?e?7m#-?-) 
are perhaps merely analogical, as derivations are often secondarily 
based on absolutive or durative forms rather than on the proper ‘com- 
bining forms’. This interpretation of the relation between ?e?2m 
and ?ama- seems simpler than to consider the former a reduplicated 
form of ?ama-, for ?e?2m is not, as a matter of fact, the distributive of 
?ama-. Both of these stems are, then, divergent forms of an inher- 
ently reduplicated *?a?ama-, which we cannot analyze further at 
present. Presumably, when the final a of this stem was non-final, 
the second a was elided (original stress patterns: *?a?dma_ but 
*?4?amd- ? but stress is not functional in Nootka today), the resulting 
*?a?ma- yielding ?ama-. 

10. Far more numerous than such isolated cases are those in which 
-y-, -w-, -m-, -n- alternate with -y-, -w-, -m-, -n- without a trace of 
preceding -?-. Cases in point are: -nok, momentaneous -nok7% : 
-nk-[R] ‘at, on, of the hand’ (e.g. AzAis-rok ‘white-handed’, ya-ya'k-nok 
‘sore-handed’: sosi-nkoX ‘to get hold of by the hand’ < *soso-nok1-i, 
titinkom ‘hand-wiper’ < “*tzti-nok“i-ma ‘thing for wiping the hands’, 
k“iki-nk-so ‘hand’ with obscure stem k”7- and suffix -so, possibly also 
in hoti-nk ‘benumbed of hand’)’*; -72, -77 : -n ‘to come’ (e.g. ?0-nz" 
‘that one comes’ : hini-n ‘to come’ < empty stem hina- + *-ni); 
-nig-, -ni'q- ‘down a slope’ : -nq- (e.g. po-ni* qg-saX ‘several run down a 
slope to the beach’ : hiti-ng-ts ‘down a slope on the beach’ > ‘the 
beach’ < empty stem hita- + *-nig- + ‘-is); -cowat[L] ‘on ... side, 
on the... side’: -co't ‘on... side’? (= theoretical *-cowt ?); -wilta 


7s There is a survival of -nkv- ‘at the hand’ [r] in Kwakiutl canéank-a ‘to 
wash the hands’, with secondary stem cankv-; cf. Kw. ¢o°x¥- ‘to wash’, N. éo-. 
This seems to imply that the Nootka alternation of glottalized and non-glot- 
talized n is of Wakashan age. 
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‘out of a canoe’: -olta ( = theoretical *-wtta; e.g. tag-bilta ‘to get 
directly out of the canoe’ : hinotta ‘to come out of the canoe’ < empty 
stem hina- + *-wita); nayag- ‘baby’, absolutive nayagq-ak : nani‘q-a 
‘lulling to sleep’ < reduplicated *na:naiq- = *na‘nayq-, probably a 
denominative verb based on an older form of stem underlying nayag-. 

It is fairly obvious that in cases of this sort we are dealing with 
divergent developments of a single element under differing phonetic 
conditions. To understand these developments we must take account 
of the fact that the sequence vowel + ? + vowel, when the first vowel 
is in the second or a following syllable of the word, contracts to a long 
vowel, which may then be secondarily shortened. The rules of con- 
traction are quite complex as to detail and a few examples must suffice: 
ma- ‘to dwell’ + ’-as ‘on the ground’ yields ma?as ‘tribe’, but its plural, 
with reduplication and lengthening ¢-infix, is ma‘tma:s ‘tribes’; Xa- 
+ ’-akXi ‘at the rear’ yields Xa?akXi ‘the (stick) is standing at the 
rear’, but hayo ‘ten’ + ’-akXi yields hayakXi ‘having ten at the rear’, 
distributive hahayakXi; ti- ‘boulder’ + ’-akkXi = ti?akXi ‘boulder 
at the rear’, but -’akXz + inherently possessive ’-af = ’-akXat, e.g. 
ya‘kakXat ‘having one’s buttocks sore’. If, now, we examine cases 
like postconsonantal -nok- : postvocalic -nk”-, we shall be led to sur- 
mise that these divergent forms are independent reflexes of a basic 
-?vnokv- (in which v means 4a, 1, or 0); that -?v- contracted with pre- 
ceding a, 7 or o to -v’-, whence frequently shortened -v-, which united 
with following -no- to -in-, i.e. -in*-; and that, on the other hand, 
when v was itself elided, the ?, inasmuch as it could not be absorbed by 
the preceding syllable-ending consonant, coalesced with the following 
n to %. Thus, *Ackis?anok” (assuming that v = a) > *Kikis?nok” 
> Aikistiok, but *titi?anokvima > *tita‘nok’ima, shortened (because 
of reduplicated form of word?) to *ttanokvima > titin‘kom‘. Simi- 
larly, an old *na?ayaq- > *na?yaq- > nayag-, but na‘na?ayaq- > 
*na‘nayaq- > *na‘nayq- > na‘ni‘q-. In other words, the alternations 
nin, mim, y:¥y, w:w, in non-initial position, are correlates of 
such syllabic alternations as ma?as:-ma‘s. If we may generalize 
from these cases and from those due to ‘hardening’, it would appear 
that many, eventually perhaps all, examples of glottalized voiced 
continuants in Nootka in medial position are due to glottal absorption, 
the ? responsible for this process either preceding or following the 
continuant (e.g. -?n- > -n-; -n?h- > -n-). 

11. A careful scrutiny of the Kwakiutl and Nootka lexical mate- 
rials would undoubtedly yield confirmatory comparative evidence. 
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One striking instance is Kwakiutl ‘-a?ano°* ‘rope, line’ (e.g. sag-a? ano: 
‘harpoon line’) : Nootka -ano-t, -a’no-1 [tL] ‘all along, on a long thing’ 
(durative), -ano:-X, -a‘no'-X (momentaneous), often -ano-, -a’no’- in com- 
binations (e.g. hi-n-a-no-hsim ‘whaling spear’ < hin- empty stem + -a‘no-- 
[L] + ’-ahs ‘in the canoe’ + -im ‘thing’). Here the *-a?ano--, *-a°?ano-- 
required by theory to explain Nootka -ano--, -a’no’- is directly given 
by its Kwakiutl cognate, -a?ano°. We do not know enough about 
Wakashan phonology as yet to explain why absorption took place in 
Nootka but not in Kwakiutl. Apparently contraction processes of 
various sorts were more far-reaching in Nootka than in Kwakiutl. 

Nevertheless, there seem to be a few examples in Kwakiutl too of 
glottalized voiced continuants in medial position resulting from a 
coalescence of ? with following y, w, m, n, 1. Thus ?a?ams ‘bad luck, 
defiled’ : ?ame‘ta ‘to spoil, to make a mistake’ < *?a?ams- + ‘-ta (-y-, 
‘softened’ from -s-, vocalized to -e- before consonant); ?ayo's-ala 
(durative) ‘to understand’ < *?a?ayo's- with primary reduplication : 
regularly reduplicated ?a?ayo-é-a ‘to try to understand’ < unredupli- 
cated base ?ayo's- + ’-a[R] ‘to endeavor to ...’; ?ayaso° ‘hand’ with 
primary reduplication® < *?a?ayaso: (cf. Nootka k’:kvinkso above); 
?abat-ilela ‘to walk about searching for something’ < *?a?awai- 
(reduplicated from *?awal- ?; cf. reduced form of stem in ?ot-ala 
‘to turn a corner’ < *?aui-) + -ilela ‘about’ (this suffix, though not 
regularly reduplicating, seems to favor reduplicated forms, e.g. 
do-daqvile'la ‘to look about’ : do'g’- ‘to see’; note weakening of do-q’- 
to -daq’- as of *?awal- to *-?wal-); ?ana‘k ‘enough’, reduplicated from 
*?a?ana'-k ? (cf. Nootka ?ana ‘only’ ?). 

In view of the possibilities of dialectic development of glottalized 
voiced continuants, it is not surprising that it sometimes happens 
that Nootka has what seems to be a permanent glottalization where 
Kwakiutl shows the more archaic alternation. A case in point is 
Nootka hanah ‘naked’, corresponding to Kwakiutl zana’-la ‘naked’, 
which point to a Wakashan *zanaz, *rana’-. So far as Nootka is 
concerned, the ” is a primary phoneme, but Kwakiutl zan-z?i-d (mo- 
mentaneous) ‘to undress’ suggests that here too 7 is secondary. 

In Kwakiutl an enormous number of secondary cases of y and w 


8 Boas writes -aan6 (op. cit. 511) but all cases of Kwakiutl v- and -vv;- are to 
be interpreted as ?v- and -v?v,-. Smooth vowel initials and combinations of 
vowel and smooth vowel are impossible in Kwakiutl and Nootka. 

Such primary reduplications occur with other Kwakiutl nouns for paired 
body-parts, e.g. eye, ear, foot, kidney. 
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arise when the vowels e° (e* < aya) and o° (9° < awa) are resolved into 
ay and aw respectively and these heterosyllabic groups are then ‘hard- 
ened’ to ay and aw. Thus, ?a'wage:? ‘the place between, inside’ < 
?o°- stem of location + ’-ag- ‘among’ + noun-forming -c’?; na‘nagawa 
‘to try to meet’ < na‘go’ ‘to meet’ + ’-a [R] ‘to endeavor to ...’; ca°caya 
‘to try to draw water’ < ce(< *cay-a) ‘to draw water’ + ’-a [R]. 
Of greater interest to us is a group of cases, equally numerous, in 
which e:? and o°? are resolved before vowels into ay and aw. Thus, 
na qayas ‘his mind’ < nage? ‘mind’ + -as ‘his’; \awe's ‘and his’ < 
do? ‘and’ + -e's ‘his’; ?ayalke ‘attendants’ < *?e-?alkv, reduplicated 
plural of ?alkv ‘attendant’. And, further, secondarily labialized 
guttural and velar spirants («”, 2”) develop w# because of immediately 
following ?, e.g. bo-xwid ‘to leave’ < bo'- + momentaneous -277'd. 

12. It is hardly to be expected that we should have reflexes initially 
of an old alternation in Wakashan between glottalized voiced con- 
tinuant and ? + vowel + voiced continuant, for both Nootka and 
Kwakiutl are non-prefixing languages and, as these alternations, if 
present, could not easily develop systematic morphophonemic signifi- 
cance (except perhaps in connection with reduplication), they would 
inevitably tend to be ironed out by analogy. Nevertheless there are 
a few cases which are suggestive, though obscure. Nootka yagq- ‘long’ 
may be interpreted as reduced from an old ?aya- ‘much’ + *-g- ‘in 
length (?)’ (this hypothetical -q- is perhaps preserved in Nootka -q-?7¢h 
‘... year, for ... many years’: -?7'¢h, ’-i¢ch, ’-0'¢h ‘season of 
...’). Much clearer is dialectic (Ucluelet and N. Nootka) nz‘c, ni‘c- 
?¢s ‘short’, which is synonymous with Tsishaath® ?a-ne-?2s. -?7s 
is diminutive; ?a‘ne- is umlauted from ?a:na-, based on ?ana ‘only 
that; thus much, thus many’, ‘short’ in effect meaning ‘diminutively 
thus much (in length)’ Now the older form of -?7s is *-?%c, as is shown 
by the compounded -?7é-aX (diminutive + ’-aX ‘now, then’) and this 
older form is preserved in nic < *naic < *?ana-7ic, a parallel form 
to early *?a:na-7ic; ni‘c-?is is probably a later pleonastic form, with 
double diminutive. A further example is nama- ‘only’, probably 
related to ?ana- (see above). The element -ma- is probably a variant 
of -ma, -ma: ‘... far off, as far as...; ... in quantity, degree’, an 
original *?ana-?ama- ‘only to that degree’, after contracting to *?anama- 
(see above), still further reducing to nama-. The verb waq?o: (dura- 
tive and momentaneous) ‘to go to a feast in response to an invitation’, 
combining form waq?o-q-, is probably reduced from an irregularly 


10 Which we take as our basic Nootka dialect. 
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reduplicated *?awa-q-?augq-, *?awaq?aw-a. If this analysis is allowed, 
an etymology is suggested which may or may not be true. With 
reduplicated wa-..-?0° compare wa-ck- (wa-sk-, wi-nék-) ‘living beings 
bunched together’ and with reduplicating -g- (..-q-) compare -q [R] 
‘traveling in ... vehicle, canoe’; in other words, %aq?o° would properly 
mean ‘to come (as invited guest) in a canoe, crowded with one’s people’, 
which fits the cultural requirements. 

Turning to Kwakiutl, we have two striking examples of 1- alter- 
nating with ?- + vowel + -w-. These are wa-la-s ‘large’ (sg.) : ?awo- 
‘great’ (pl.) (also with suffixes, e.g. wa'la-?as ‘distance’ but ?awo'-zam 
‘great tribes’); and wa- ‘size, measure’ (sg.) : ?awa-, ?awo-- (pl.) (only 
with suffixes, e.g. wa'-xa-¢o’ ‘measure inside’ : awo’-xa-éo’ ‘measures 
inside’). These common and important words seem to point to orig- 
inal *?awd:-la-: *?dwaw and *?awd-: *?dwa-, *?dwawa-  respec- 
tively. A probable example of m- : ?am- in Kwakiutl is ?ama- ‘small’ 
(pl.), also an extended form, apparently, ?amay- (?amez?1d ‘to be- 
come small’ < *?amai-; ?ama?inz-e'? ‘youngest child’ = amay-anz-e-? 
‘the youngest in season, time’?; ?ama‘yace’ ‘fifth child’) : Koskimo 
(Kw. dialect) -man ‘young of an animal’ (= N. -mit, -mz‘t ‘son of .. .’), 
Kw. -mane'x” ‘small’ (pl.) (= N. -min‘h plural suffix; -h, -i-h is a com- 
mon plural suffix in Nootka, Kw. -ez” probably a survival of this 
element, hence N. -min‘h probably extended in meaning from ‘small 
ones’). 

13. Still further examples of the probable emergence of initial glot- 
talized voiced continuants appear when we compare Kwakiutl and 
Nootka. There are enough examples of the correspondence in the 
two languages of these phonemes in initial position to make it reason- 
ably certain that the glottalized voiced continuants had become pho- 
nemic in character in the Wakashan period or, at the least, that ? + y, 
w, m, n, l were allowable initial consonant clusters at that time; e.g., 
besides Nootka nop- ‘one’ : Kwakiutl nam-, already quoted, may be 
noted : N. yak- ‘in view, peering out; having one’s neck stretched’ 
< *jaz"- (perhaps related to suffixed -yoé [tL] ‘extending out, in view’ < 
*yax"-k) : Kw. yax”-a ‘land looms up’; N. yas-, yas-x-, yas-x"- ‘opened 
out, having the legs spread out’ : Kw. yé- ‘to spread the legs’ (per- 
haps < *yay-t-, ‘softened’ from *yas-); N. mina‘t-i ‘fishing bank’ : 
Kw. mana'la ‘fish gather at mouth of river’; N. mokv- ‘stone’: Kw. 
mak"- ‘a round thing is somewhere’ (e.g. mak”-ayind ‘to put [a stone] 
on top’); N. mack- ‘having the jaws closed’ < *makz’- : Kw. mak-, 
mak-ara" ‘to choke’; N. mos- ‘closed’, mo ‘fish weir’ < *max”-z : 
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Kw. mav-a ‘salmon weir’ < *max”- + ’-a ‘on the rocks’; N. mav-a: 
‘delivering, taking a thing to its destination’ : Kw. maz’- ‘to carry 
property’; N. may-ink-sX (momentaneous) ‘dancers join in completing 
a circle’ (-ink ‘together’) < *mal-!': Kw. mal- ‘to plait a rope, to 
take a turn on a trail’; N. mog”- ‘phosphorescent, glowing’ < *mal-q’- : 
Kw. mal- ‘white’; N. na-s ‘daylight’: Kw. na--la ‘day, light’; N. 
nozaq- < *nag’-ag- (for ’-aq- cf. ’-agX ‘in, into’) ‘to swallow’ : Kw. 
naq”- ‘to swallow’. 

But by no means all cases of -, w-, m-, n-, l- which appear in these 
languages can be as archaic as the examples that we have just given 
presumably are. Some of them are secondary or point to an old 
Wakashan alternation of type y-: ?ay-. Such are: N. misk- ‘dull, 
without power’ < *masz’- < *?masz’-: Kw. ?a?0-ms ‘man of ordi- 
nary power’ < reduplicated *?a?aums (< *?a?amasx” ?); N. ma- 
‘holding in the teeth, in the mouth’, maé- ‘to close the teeth’, mack- 
‘having the jaws closed’, Kw. mak- ‘to choke’ (see above) : Kw. 
?am- ‘closed up, tight’; N. nos- ‘to distribute property in a potlatch 
(after the more important gifts have been made to chiefs)’ < *?nazv- 
g-: Kw. ?ane'x’-s?0°-?e- ‘what is left over’ (cf. -s?9°-la ‘deserted’); 
N. ne?7k- ‘lit up, light’ < *?na?- : Kw. ?an?q-a ‘to light fire, charcoal’ 
(this alternation is likely to be old, cf. Kw. naqii-la ‘light’ and N. 
na‘-s above); perhaps also N. ?ana, na-ma- ‘only’ (see above) : Kw. 
na'«ti-la ‘alone’ (related to Kw. naz’- ‘all’ ?). 

14. There are a number of Kwakiutl words in ha- which look as if 
they were irregularly reduplicated forms. As this ha- occurs rather 
more frequently before y, , m, n, l than pure chance would render 
likely, in view of the relative infrequency of these phonemes, we are 
confronted by the possibility that another source of the glottalized 
voiced continuants in Kwakiutl is h + voiced continuant. Early 
*hya- would yield ya-, according to this theory, and early redupli- 
cated *hahya- would yield haya-; later on ya- would of course redupli- 
cate to yaya-. Examples in point may be: hayar’-ano-ma ‘to come 
to dance’ < *hahyax’- (see below for Nootka confirmation) : yax- 
‘to dance’; hayano: ‘round-headed club’ < *hahyano: ?; hayamort 
‘mark, sign’ < *hahya-mo:t (-moct, -mu't, -mut ‘remains of...’ re- 
duplicates, e.g. r’a-zul-mu't ‘what is left over from cutting salmon’ : 
x’a‘k-a ‘to cut salmon’, hence haya-mo't is self-defined as redupli- 


11 There is no properly phonemic / in Nootka. Wakashan / almost certainly 
developed to Nootka y; cf. ‘hardening’ of Nootka ? to y (w), ‘softening’ to y (w), 
as against Kwakiutl / and J respectively. 
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cated); harbi-nat-ala ‘to! frighten away’ (plur.) < *hahwi-nat-ala : 
wi'nat-ala (sing.) [read wi-natala 2]; hamo- ‘pigeon’ < *hahmo: (for 
similar reduplicated animal name cf. ho-mho-m ‘blue grouse’); hamalqi- 
la ‘to remind’ < *hahmalq’- [read hamalqi- ?] : malqii-la ‘to remem- 
ber’; hanak*-e'la ‘to do quickly’ < *hahnake- = *hah-nak- ? (ef. 
ha- ‘quickly’); hanas-raw-e'? ‘collar-bone of porpoise’ < *hahnas- 
taw- (-raw- = -xo: ‘neck’ ? cf. ?0°-za'w-e'? ‘neck’); hala-ba-la ‘quickly’ 
< *hahla- (hala-, hala:- of many derivatives, e.g. hala:-ga ‘go away!’, 
hala-kala ‘to tell to hurry’, hala:-xa ‘to eat quickly’, probably repre- 
sents the unreduplicated form); hala:-la ‘to hesitate’ < *hahla:- (prob- 
ably based on an old *hala:-, *hala- > N. haya'-?ak, hayi-m'h ‘to be 
ignorant’). An example of hay- : y- (<hy-) is hayo't ‘rival’ (< haya- 
‘to go along’ [?] in haya‘ga ‘to pass’, haye-gi ‘to imitate’, hayo'tia'la 
‘to bring out of woods’ + -o't ‘fellow’) : ya-gas ‘woman friend’ < 
*hya- (reduced from haya-) + -gas ‘woman’. Not all of these examples 
are certain but several are highly suggestive. The cluster *-hm- 
would naturally become -m-; an example is hema-?o-mas ‘kinds of 
food’ < plural-reduplicated *he-hma- : ham(a)- ‘to eat’. 

There are also cases in Kwakiutl in which ha- is a formative element 
(reduplicating syllable?) before non-glottalized voiced continuant 
(e.g. hamanat-lat ‘smiling dance’: manz’- ‘to smile’; hawa‘x?-ala 
‘to beg, to pray’: wa'x?- ‘to have mercy’; perhaps also hawa‘kas 
‘great, dreadful’, hamanek’-a ‘to be dazed’, hamase:lalis ‘grebe’, 
hanenax” ‘to desire to go in company’). Some of these may be cases 
of early (aspirate) or late (glottal) dissimilation, e.g. wa'z?- < *wda'z?- 
< *hwa'e?-?; hane-nax” < *hahnathnax’? Cases of hay- (e.g. hayati- 
lagas ‘invisible spirit’, hayatcama ‘to keep secret’, haya‘ko:-la ‘to warn’ : 
ya‘ko" ‘take care’) are likely to be dissimilated from *hah- (cf. Nootka 
hiyit for *hihit, distributive of Az ‘there’). 

15. In Nootka *hy-, *hw-, *hm-, *hn- did not become glottalized 
voiced continuants but simply dropped the h-. This is not only sug- 
gested by the absence of forms of type hay- which could be explained 
as developed from type hahy- but is directly indicated by the verbs 
we?1é ‘sleeping’ (sg.), momentaneous we?2¢é0-A : ho-?7é ‘sleeping’ (pl.) 
< *wa?iko : *haw?iko < *hwa?iko : reduplicated *hahw(a)?iko. This 
interpretation, curiously enough, is confirmed by the baby word for 
‘sleep’, hos, which reconstructs to a *hauz that must have been the 
old simplification, in baby talk, of *hawa?iko, the prototype of re- 
duced *hwa?iko. There are also cases of Kwakiutl glottalized voiced 
continuant which seem to be in relation to Nootka forms with hA-, 
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e.g. Kw. yax"- ‘to dance’, hayax”-ano'ma ‘to come to dance’ (see above) : 
N. hoya‘t ‘dancing’, an irregular reduplicated durative, < *hohyaxt 
< *hax’hyax™)-la (there are several such cases of N. durative -! < 
voiceless spirant -+- Wakashan durative -la, preserved in Kwakiutl 
but lost as such in Nootka), from which was then abstracted the stem 
form *hax“l- > hot- (e.g. hot-ma‘s ‘going from house to house danc- 
ing’); Kw. ya ‘oh!’, yo: (call from a distance), ye’ (exclamation of 
disgust) < *hya, *hyawa, *hyaya, reduced from exclamations of type 
*haya, which represents a well-nigh universal pattern : N. hay (shout 
used in various rituals; interjection to attract attention), ha‘yi ‘I 
told you so!’ (if this is correct, N. yo'yor-wa?a‘t ‘welcoming one heartily’, 
which looks like an iterative of -wa ‘to say ...’, hence < ‘to keep 
saying yo’’, is based on a ceremonial yo borrowed from Kwakiutl 
yo’); Kw. wiin- ‘to hide’ < *hwun- < *hwamn- : N. hopt- ‘in hiding’ < 
*homn- < *hwamn-; Kw. wat- ‘kelp’ < *hwat-: N. hos-min, hoc-smin 
‘kelp’ < *hot-smin < *hwat-sma-; Kw. wa'l- ‘to stop’ < *hwa'l-: N. 
hawi-t-, hawi:-, momentaneous hawi'-X ‘to stop’ < *hawa'y- < *hawa'l-. 

Aside from cases such as these, in which h was preserved before a 
vowel or before an o which resulted from w + reduced vowel, h was 
bound to disappear, as in we?7é above. Thus, we may deduce from 
correspondences of type Kw. ¥ : N. y an older (possibly Wakashan) hy. 
Examples are: Kw. we'- ‘how, where’ < *w&ay- < *hway- (‘softened’ 
from *hwas- ?): N. wa's-, wa's-t-, wa‘s-a-, wa's-i ‘where?’, wa-y-aq- 
‘which?’ < *hwa:s- (‘softened’ to *hway-); Kw. wek- ‘to carry long, 
stiff thing (firewood, pole) on shoulder’ < *hwaik-: N. waéa- ‘piled 
up firewood’ < *hwaka-; Kw. was- ‘dog’ < *hwas- : N. wa-win ‘hunt- 
ing deer in the manner of wolves, employing wolf howls to scare out 
the deer’, contracted < *hwa-hwa-?in (*hwahway-in ?) (originally 
‘making the sound of dogs’) < *hwa(s)- + ’-in [r] ‘making the sound 
of ...’; Kw. ma?o's- ‘to work’ < *hma?au-s- : N. mamo- ‘working’ 
< *hmahmaw-. This type of correspondence applies also in medial 
position, e.g. Kw. hanak”-e'la ‘to do quickly’ < *hahnakv- (see above) : 
N. nawit ‘to do, finish, quickly’ < *hnazx’- (*hnakv- ?) + ‘-ct; Kw. 
zawe: ‘loon’ : N. ha-wi ‘small variety of loon’ < *zahwi. An original 
hn- can also be inferred for Nootka when it has n- corresponding to 
Kwakiutl han-, e.g. N. na?o-, na?o- ‘accompanying, following’ < 
*hna?aw-(‘softened’ from *hna?ax¥- ?) : Kw. hanenaz” ‘to desire to 
go in company’ (see above); N. nz- ‘hollow object, container’, n7-c7A 
‘to carry in pack-basket’ < *hni- : Kw. han- ‘an open vessel is some- 
where’ (sg.), han-zxia'-la ‘kettle’. 
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As syllabically final ? or glottalized consonant is not possible in 
Nootka, certain cases of initial glottalized voiced continuant in Nootka 
are likely to be due to absorption of such a glottal element. A clear 
case is N. mo- ‘burning; setting on fire’? < *mal- < *ma?I- or *mal?-: 
Kw. mal- ‘to light a fire’, mal-e:? ‘torch’. There are, however, also 
a number of cases of glottalized voiced continuant in Nootka which 
correspond to an unglottalized consonant in Kwakiutl, e.g. N. novwr-, 
nowi-c-, nowi'-qso ‘father’ (nowi:- ‘softened’ from *nowas- ?) : Kw. 
no'mas ‘old man’ (for N. -w- : Kw. -m- cf. perhaps also N. havwa- ‘to 
eat’ : Kw. ham(a)- ‘to eat’ alternating with ham- in certain deriva- 
tives); N. niX- ‘supine’, momentaneous 7”7A-sA ‘to lean, fall, back’ : 
Kw. nai-a ‘to lie on back’; N. yor-q’a’ ‘likewise’ (probably compounded 
of a demonstrative yo'- and g”a° ‘thus, such, so’) : Kw. yu’ ‘that near 
thee’. The reason for this divergence is far from clear. In at least 
one case Nootka 7- may go back to :n- (2 is a laryngeated glottal stop, 
regularly equivalent to Kwakiutl ¢): ni- (durative ni-ya'), nig- (dura- 
tive nig-a’) ‘to sew’ < *?ni-, *:nig- < *qni-, *gnig- : Kw. qan-, gan- 
‘to sew’ (this relation would seem to be parallel to that of N. nz- : Kw. 
han-, see above). Other, Kwakiutl, examples of alternation between 
glottalized and unglottalized consonants, in initial position, are: mo:- 
‘to pile up’, ma‘w-a ‘to move’, mo'-zs ‘to load canoe’ (cf. N. maw-igs 
‘covered box’ < ‘box for storage of goods’) : maw-e's ‘heap on beach’ 
(but plur. marmaw-e's), mamw-a'la ‘cargo of canoe’ (cf. probably also 
Kw. maxw- ‘to carry property’ : N. mawa’- above); yo:-ya ‘cold wind’ : 
yox”- ‘wind’, absolute yo'la < *yaw-ala, ya‘w-ap-a ‘to set sail’ (cf. 
N. yo-, durative yo?2, ‘wind blowing’, yox-t- ‘to get blown by the wind’); 
wil- ‘to stop, to arrest’ : wa'l- ‘to stop’ (see above); mans- ‘to meas- 
ure’ : many-ayo ‘measure’ < mans- + ‘-ayo ‘instrument of ...’. 

16. The last example takes us back to our hypothesis (see 7 and 
note 7) that ‘softening’ in Kwakiutl and Nootka is due to the effect 
left behind by a former -h-. In that case an older *hmans-hayo could 
have dissimilated to *manshayo > *manzayo > manyayo. Again, 
there are many cases of instrumental and passive -yo-, -yo in Kwakiutl 
instead of normal ‘-ayo, ‘-a-yo, e.g. Koskimo nal-yo: ‘song’ < ‘singing 
instrument’! (instead of expected *nalayo < nal- ‘to sing’ + ‘-aryo), 
ce'la-yo ‘dipper’, tako-yo ‘blown off by steam’, Koskimo tam-yo ‘rope’, 
no'-yo ‘medicine put near back of pregnant woman’ (:nazr”- ‘near’); 
but also gan-yo ‘thread’ < ‘instrument of sewing’ (*gan-yo dissimi- 


12 In Nootka too various types of songs are named with -yak, -éak ‘instrument 
ica 
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lated to ganyo ?), degam-yo ‘towel for face’. To Kw. ‘-a-yo, ‘-ayo, -yo’, 
-yo probably corresponds N. -yo, -yo° (after consonants), -éo, -co° (after 
vowels) ‘having been ... -ed’. These various forms are best recon- 
ciled on the basis of a Wakashan *-hayo, *-ha‘yo, alternating, with 
loss of -a-, with *-hyo’, *-hyo > Kw. -yo', -yo, N. -yo’, -yo; N. -éo’, 
-Co < *-go, *-go < *-g-hyo’, *-g-hyo with intercalated -g-, frequent 
in both Kwakiutl and Nootka (as -¢-). But the Nootka instrumental, 
corresponding to Kwakiutl normal ‘-ayo, ‘-a‘yo, is -yak (after con- 
sonants), -éak (after vowels) < *-yo-?ak, *-Co-?ak (< *-ko- < *.9-40-). 
It looks, therefore, as though Wakashan, like Nootka, distinguished 
an instrumental *-?ayo, *-?yo (*-?hayo, *-?hyo ?) from a passive *-hayo, 
*-hyo and that the two formations merged in Kwakiutl because of the 
leveling of *-?yo and *-hyo to -yo and because of the leveling of *-?hayo 
and *-hayo in certain cases (e.g. *-n-?hayo and *-n-hayo > -n-ayo). 
In this way would also be explained why a few important instru- 
mental nouns, likely to be archaic formations, have ‘hardening’ ’-ayo 
instead of the regular and far more common ‘-ayo, e.g. tamy-ayo ‘baton’ 
(tams- ‘to beat time’), se*w-ayo ‘paddle’ (se:x¥- ‘to paddle’). 

17. We see, then, that these rather curious phonemes can be shown 
to go back to coalescences of ? or h with following or preceding y, w, 
m, n, l, also to coalescences of other consonants, such as d, with fol- 
lowing voiced continuants. The details naturally differ for the differ- 
ent languages but all the cases here considered have this in common, 
that a relatively weak consonantal phoneme, instead of disappearing 
entirely when in a cluster with a sonorant consonant, is absorbed by 
the latter, so that new consonantal phonemes emerge. These new 
phonemes, characterized by glottal affection, tend at first to be in a 
morphophonemic relation with the simple sonorant consonants. In 
time, however, they tend to take on the status of isolated phonemes. 
It would be interesting to analyze the status of these consonants in 
Haida, Tsimshian, Yokuts, and other American Indian languages in 
which they occur to see if there too there is reason to think that they 
are phonemic emergents due to absorption. Essentially, consonants 
of this sort are on a par with the nasalized vowels of so many languages, 
the n or m originally following a vowel becoming absorbed in the vowel, 
whence a new set of phonemes results. The French nasalized vowels 
are, of course, the most familiar example. The methodologically 
interesting point is suggested by cases of this sort that if a language 
has two sets of phonemes, one of which, B, can be reasonably defined 
as identical with the other, A, except for a definite qualitative plus 
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which linguistic experience shows to be relatively infrequent, then the 
set B may be suspected, certainly not assumed, to have emerged from 
some type of absorption in the set A of, or from modification of the 
set A by, a phoneme (or group of phonemes) having something of the 
character of this qualitative plus. Entirely new phonemic categories, 
such as nasalization, glottalization, aspiration, rounding, palatalization, 
laryngealizing, emphasis, tonal distinctions, may thus arise as absorp- 
tion products. 

For the rest of this paper we should like to show how the phenomena 
we have considered for Navaho and, more particularly, for Nootka 
and Kwakiutl, may help us to understand certain Indo-European 
phonological developments, specifically in the prehistory of Greek. 
Assuming that Indo-European possessed four ‘laryngeal’ consonants, 
namely ’ (a glottal stop followed by e-timbre of full grade vowel in its 
primary form), ’? (another glottal phoneme followed by a-timbre of 
full grade vowel in its primary form), x (presumably a voiceless velar 
spirant = h-, -hh- of Hittite), and y (presumably a voiced velar spirant, 
Arabic ‘ghain’, = h-, -h- of Hittite), we have not the right to take it 
for granted that when a vowel dropped out between such a preceding 
‘laryngeal’ and a following consonant,’ the laryngeal necessarily dis- 
appeared without a trace. To do this is to project back into the 
earliest period the feeling for vocalic syncope that developed in the 
later stages of many Indo-European dialects. If, for instance, Greek 
duenyw, duodryn, with its ‘prothetic’ 4-, leads us, in accordance with the 
laryngeal hypothesis, to posit a base *xamelg- (or rather *xamelAg-") 
or *:amelg- (or rather *:amelAg-), we must not implicitly abandon this 
same hypothesis when we deal with reduction products and allow the 
x- or ?- to disappear with the -a-. The fact that we have forms in m- 
(e.g. Olr. bligim < *mligim, Goth. miluks, Toch. A malke) in the later 
dialects is far from justifying our dealing with an ablaut *xamel- : *mel- 
for the earliest period. We must either believe in our ‘laryngeals’ and 
speak of an ablaut *xamel- : *xmel- or discard them and deal only with 
the conventional *amel-: *mel-. It may well be that in the vast 
majority of cases such Indo-European sequences as *xm-, *w-, *?y-, 


13 We use ‘A’ to indicate any one of the four laryngeal consonants when it is 
desired to speak in general terms or when we have reason to suspect a laryngeal 
consonant (in this case chiefly because of the ‘Stosston’ of Lithuanian mélzu) 
but have not enough evidence to determine which one is involved. Similarly, 
it is convenient often to use ‘A’ for a laryngeal which must have been either 
: or x, say because of the a-timbre of the following vowel, but between which we 
cannot decide. This is, as a matter of fact, a frequent contingency. 
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and *yl- simply became m-, w-, y-, and I-, or their appropriate reflexes, 
but we have no more right to assume this than to assume that, at a 
later period, the treatment of pre-Greek sm- was identical with that of 
m-. ‘Losses’ of elements are frequently fallacious because of our 
tendency not to look closely enough into the possibilities of absorption 
phenomena. 

If, now, we posit an IE series ’y-, ’w-, ’m-, ’n-, ’l-, ’r-, a series 2y-, 
2w-, 2m-, 2n-, 2l-, ?r-, and a series xy-, rw-, xm-, xn-, xl-, xr-, we have to 
inquire what happened to these clusters (initially and in other posi- 
tions) in each of the main branches of IE. In the end it will un- 
doubtedly prove far more economical of effort to assume little or 
nothing in the way of sweeping reductions of these, to us, uncomfort- 
able clusters and to keep our eyes open for distinctive reflexes of them 
in the IE dialects than to oversimplify our task by assuming radical 
reductions in the IE period. Hittite zrwantes ‘winds’ (hu-u-wa-an- 
te-e§) should warn us. Applying this principle to the Greek reflexes 
of this very base (IE *xawe’-, conventionally *wé-, ‘to blow’), we are 
helped forward at once to a valuable hypothesis with regard to early 
Greek phonology. An old *zawe’- : *xwe’-, we may surmise, need 
not have developed an early Greek *awé- : *wé-, for there is no reason 
for certainty that a prevocalic z- would behave the same way as a z- 
caught in a consonantal cluster rw-. The actual course of the develop- 
ment may very well have been something like this: 


. *xawe’- or *xawe’- (tautosyllabic) : *rwe’- 
. *hawe’- (or *hawe’-) : *hwe’- 

. *hawe’- (or *hawe’-) : *we’- 

. *hawé- (or *hawée-) : *we- 

. *awé- (or *awe-) > *we- 

. *awe- > *hé- 


By w is meant a w which had absorbed the preceding aspiration, there- 
fore probably a voiceless w, but we do not claim to be able to say 
whether such a w (stages 3-5) was a true phoneme or merely a con- 
sonant cluster. When it was in regular morphophonemic relation to 
h it may have been felt as a cluster, like sk- or él-, but when many such 


14 ‘5’ should be used by those who hold to the laryngeal hypothesis only for a 
real schwa, a simple murmur vowel reduced from a full grade short vowel. The 
so-called ‘schwa indogermanicum’, for which ‘a’ is in general use, will have to 
yield to the series 9’, 9’, a2, ay. 
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irregular relations as aw- : w- had developed, it is more likely to have 
constituted a true phoneme. The Greek forms which actualize this 
construction are, needless to say, &-ov ‘it blows’ : at-v-w ‘I winnow’ 
< *wa-n-yo < IE *xwa(’)-n-y6-A. 

Similarly, while it is easy to dispose of Greek @\xw, 6dxds, dAxn, 
é\xas by assuming an IE *selk- and comparing with Latin sulcus, 
AS sulh ‘plow’, sound method requires that we refuse to disconnect 
€\xw from its uncomfortable Greek relatives. Just as we insisted on 
keeping ayo. and atvw together, thereby arriving at a valuable hy- 
pothesis in regard to the treatment of IE zw- in early Greek, so here 
we may not disconnect kw from Gdot, abd\at, Skat, Hom. dé, 
‘furrow’, Laconian etAdxa ‘plow’. When we deal with this series, 
we are driven to posit *Aawelk- as our base and the difficulty of equat- 
ing €\xw with the obvious Lithuanian parallel velku (OCS vlékq) dis- 
appears. Greek he- : Lithuanian ve-, in other words, means IE *rwe- or 
*2we- or *’we- and the Greek words for ‘plow’ narrow the choice down, in 
spite of difficulties of detail, to an a-timbred laryngeal, hence base 
*Aawelk- = *xawelk- or *:awelk-. Again, érepos, which may be etymo- 
logically distinct from its dialectic variant &-repos, is a difficult word 
and no satisfactory etymology has been given. If we define it as 
‘(one or) the other’ and connect with #é ‘or’, Latin aut-, ve-, Skr. vd, we 
arrive at a base *Aawe-; *Awé-teros (*xwe- or *:we-) yields *hwé-teros 
or *?we-teros, either of which, via voiceless w, results in hé-teros. The 
Latin ablaut au- : -ve is then seen to be in significant relation to the 
Greek h-. In this way, too, we are now free to hold to Gk. éoepos, 
éorépa : Latin vesper and Gk. éoria : Latin Vesta without difficulty. 
We cannot at present decide if IE zw-, :w- and ’w- fell together in the 
pre-Greek period into, say, hw- or ’w- or voiceless w, or simplified to 
zw- and ’w- whence later hw-, or kept apart for a very long time. All 
we can say now is that the reflexes of IE xw-, ?w- and ’w- seem to be 
different from that of w- in Greek as we know it. 

The same result is reached when we investigate the Greek reflexes 
of so-called IE y- (j-). Current theory states that this phoneme regu- 
larly yields Greek h- (e.g. 4s : Skr. yds < IE *yd-s) but that there are 
a number of strays (e.g. fvyév: Skr. yugdm; fe: Skr. ydsdmi; 
fwords : Lith. justas) in which we have an ‘irregular’ ¢- instead of 
the ‘regular’ h-. Why should a voiced continuant (y) branch into a 
voiceless continuant (h) and a voiced affricate (dz) when nearly all 
the relevant analogies in Greek indicate that Greek h is of voiceless 
origin (e.g. < s) and that voiced consonants before vowels keep their 
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voice unless unvoiced by voiceless consonants that precede them (e.g. 
dy- > dz-; but sw- > hw- > h-)? It is only statistical evidence that 
leads to the assumption that y- > A- is the type development and 
y- > dz- the aberrant one. It would seem far more natural to suppose 
that y- regularly yielded dz- (cf. Lat. major > Italian maggiore, jocus > 
giuoco) but that a reflex h- is due to an unvoicing of the old y- by some 
voiceless consonant that has disappeared as such. The laryngeal 
hypothesis implies the possibility that, as with IE w-, we have here 
two distinct prototypes: IE y- and IE ’y-, zy-, xy-, y’-, y2-, yx-, the 
former of which led to ¢-, while clusters of the latter type eventually 
led to h-, perhaps via two distinct phonemes, y- and y-. In examples 
like fvyéy and fé all the available evidence points to simple IE 4-; 
in other words, there is nothing to show that IE *yewg- and *yes- are 
reduced from bases of type *’eyewg- (*sayewg-, *rayewg-) and *’eyes- 
(*zayes-, *xayes-). In Gk. és : Skr. yds, however, we are not dealing 
with a primary *yd-s but with a reduced form of the base *’eye/o- 
(ef. Skr. ayd-m, Lat. ea < *’eya-A), hence properly *’yd-s. Again, 
in Gk. ays: Skr. yaj-, it cannot be an original *yag- that we have 
to posit, for a full-grade a is itself defined by the laryngeal hypothesis 
as colored from e by a preceding ? or x, hence we must posit *yAag-, 
i.e. *yzag- or *yxag-. At what time the y- of this base was glottally 
affected or unvoiced to y- we do not know. Possibly there were IE 
forms of type *yag- < *yzag- long before later Greek ones of type *yo- 
developed from *’yo- (incidentally, now note an easy explanation of 
why Vedic Skr. yaj- reduces, not to 27-, but to 7j- < *z7g- or *izg- = 
theoretical *y:§- or *yzg-). Significantly enough, there seem to be no 
primary examples of Gk. fa- < IE *ya-. There was no IE *ya- (there 
might, of course, be a *yaz- or *yaz- > later *yd-) but only *ye-, *yo-, 
*ya-. 

With r-, too, we can now see why our Greek reflexes are partly er- 
(e.g. épv8pds : Skr. rudhirdh), partly hr- (6-). A smooth r- developed 
a true prothetic vowel e- (not to be confused with the large class of 
pseudo-prothetic vowels which are the remnants of laryngeal + vowel, 
generally reduced, which originally began the base, e.g. Gk. dvoua : 
Lat. ndmen < *yanay-man : *yney-man, hence palatalized 7- in 
Toch.A fiom), while the series ’r-, ?r-, xr- eventuated in f-, possibly via 
two distinct phonemes 7- and 7-. In this way it is easy to understand 
why preserved initial r always takes the rough breathing in Greek. 
This characteristic can hardly have been a spontaneous development 
of early Greek r- but may be due to the fact that the vast majority of 
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cases of initial r-in Greek as we have it are reduced from initials of type 
’er-, 2ar-, xar-, plus a later group of cases of type sr-. A case in point 
is pifew ‘to growl, snarl’ : Hom. épvyovra ‘bellowing’ < *’rug- : *erug-. 

Thus, the Greek history of IE w-, y-, r-, which, as generally presented, 
is full of unsolved problems, becomes a symmetrical and phonetically 
intelligible series of events from the standpoint of the laryngeal hy- 
pothesis: 


IE Pre-Greek Greek 
we- we- we- > e- (secondarily ewe- > ee-) 
’we-, 2we-, rwe- wwe-,we- _he- 


ye- ye- dze- (perhaps via dye-) 
’ye-, 2ye-, TYe- ye-, e- he- 


re- re- ere- 
"re-, 27e-, LTE Te-, Te- hre- 


It would be difficult to present the known facts in a simpler light. 
There will still be numerous refractory problems of detail, but it is not 
a bad test of the validity of a theory (the laryngeal hypothesis) which 
uses entirely different evidence for its establishment that it incidentally 
seems to set the house in order for the difficult phonology of IE ‘w-’, 
‘y-’, and ‘r-’ in Greek. 

Undoubtedly there are still other types of absorption of the laryn- 
geals in Greek, and elsewhere. It is very likely, for example, that 
Greek at one time had a true phoneme y (not merely the assimilated 
y of -yg-, -yk-, -ykh-, written -yy-, -y«-, -yx-), for otherwise it would 
be hard to understand why y was chosen to represent this sound in- 
stead of vy. If Greek y were always of conditional origin, as in éyyavos 
‘in the earth’ < én-gaios, it would have been almost unavoidably 
written n, e.g. *évyaus. That the y was regularly indicated by -7-, 
an intrinsically poor symbol for the purpose, indicates that it may, 
like the parallel v and yu, also have been a free phoneme. It is there- 
fore possible that quite a number of words that are now considered as 
having a stopped g were in the earlier period pronounced with y. If, 
further, we ask how such a phoneme could arise in Greek, we have 
not far to seek for an answer. Either IE x or IE y might be expected 
to be absorbed in a preceding or following m or n, yielding y. Just 
which, if any, of the clusters xm, xn, ym, yn, mz, nz, my, ny actually 
yielded y, and under what conditions, is a matter for detailed research. 
Two cases may be given for illustrative purposes. 
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The IE words for ‘naked’ are known to be difficult. Starting with 
Lith. ntigas, we know at once, if we apply the principles of the laryngeal 
hypothesis, that there must have been a laryngeal consonant before 
the -g-, IE -g’-. This can only have been -y-, the laryngeal which 
united with a preceding e to form a secondary 6 in many (but not all) 
IE dialects, an altogether different entity from the lengthened grade 
of o. We have, then, *néyg’os as the primary form. Other dialects 
used various suffixes, with shift of stress and zero grade in the first 
syllable. One of these derivatives was *nyag’ndés > pre-Gk. *yag’nds > 
*yug’nds > *yubnés > yumnds, probably the early pronunciation of 
yuuvos. Another form of the -nd- derivative was, apparently, 
*nyeg’néds > *nog’nds in those dialects (by no means all) in which 
IE ye- fell together with o-, hence Skr. nagndh, Avestan mayna- (per- 
haps the curious divergence between Indic n- and Iranian m- is due to 
the fact that each represents an independent development of a 7- 
which either developed independently in Indo-Iranian or goes back, 
with Greek y-, to an IE y- < ny-). The persistent o-timbre of the IE 
word for ‘night’ (Lat. noct-), undoubtedly, as Sturtevant has pointed 
out, related to ‘naked’, and the v of Gk. vuxr- are both of them charac- 
teristic traces of the y-laryngeal (cf., e.g., Gk. dv-myuyos). We now 
understand why Hittite has e (not a < IE 0) in the related words: 
neku-mant-s ‘naked’, nekut-s ‘bed-time’ (read nek*-mant-s, nek“t-s ?), 
for IE ye did not yield Hittite a < 0. Hit. nekut- : Lat. noct- is there- 
fore not an example of e : o ablaut, something otherwise unknown for 
this group of words, but represents independent reflexes of IE *nyeg”-t- 
‘bed-time’ > ‘night’. Here, then, the assumption of an IE ny- cluster 
(or, perhaps less likely, its early reflex, y-, in which case Hit. neku- is 
< IE *yeg’- < *nyeg”-), so far from merely explaining Greek yupvos, 
throws all the related IE forms into a more intelligible focus. 

We may return to *xamelAg- (or *:amelAg-) ‘to milk’. In most IE 
dialects its reduced parallels, *xmelAg- (or *:melAg-) lost the initial 
laryngeal. But the form *xm/(a)laAg-t (or -d) ‘milk’ seems to have 
yielded *y(a)laAk-t in that dialect or dialect group which, for Greek, 
yielded *yalakt > yada, yadaxr-, and, for Latin, *ylakt > lac, lact-. 
It is not necessary to suppose, should it later appear that IE xm- 
regularly yielded Latin m-, as is probable, that lact- is a proper Italic 
form. It may be a cultural loan-word from an IE dialect in which 
the indicated course of development was regular, as indeed may the 
Greek word. All we need to note is that, granted a base *xamelAg- 
(rather than *samelAg- ?) on the basis of Gk. duédyw, duodyy, we have a 
right to expect forms in *xmeleAg- > *yeleAg-. 
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In the earlier stages of work on the Hopi language I had the pleasant 
feeling of being in familiar linguistic territory. Here, wondrous to 
relate, was an exotic language cut very much on the pattern of Indo- 
European; a language with clearly distinct nouns, verbs, and adjec- 
tives, with voices, aspects, tense-moods, and no outré categories, no 
gender-like classes based on shape of objects, no pronouns referring to 
tribal status, presence, absence, visibility, or invisibility. 

But in course of time I found it was not all such plain sailing. The 
sentences I made up and submitted to my Hopi informant were usually 
wrong. At first the language seemed merely to be irregular. Later I 
found it was quite regular, in terms of its own patterns. After long 
study and continual scrapping of my pre-conceived ideas the true 
patterning emerged at last. I found the experience highly illuminating, 
not only in regard to Hopi but as bearing on the whole subject of gram- 
matical categories and concepts. It happens that Hopi categories are 
just enough like Indo-European ones to give at first a deceptive im- 
pression of identity marred with distressing irregularities, and just 
enough different to afford, after they have been correctly determined, 
a new viewpoint toward the, on the whole, similar distinctions made in 
many modern and ancient Indo-European tongues. It was to me 
almost as enlightening to see English from the entirely new angle 
necessitated in order to translate it into Hopi as it was to discover the 
meanings of the Hopi forms themselves. This was notably true for 
the four types of verbal category herein discussed. 

It will be well to outline first the following general distinctions: 

(1) OVERT CATEGORY; one marked by a morpheme which appears in 
every sentence containing the category, vs. COVERT CATEGORY; not 
marked in sentences in general, but requiring a distinctive treatment 
in certain types of sentence, e.g. English genders. 

(2) WORD CATEGORY; a category (overt or covert or mixed) which 
delimits one of a primary hierarchy of word classes each of limited 
membership (not coterminous with entire vocabulary), e.g. the familiar 
‘parts of speech’ of Indo-European and many other languages, vs. 
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MODULUS CATEGORY; one which modifies, either any word of the vocabu- 
lary, or any word already allocated to a delimited class, e.g. voices, 
aspects, cases. 

(3) SPECIFIC CATEGORY; an individual class of any of the above types, 
e.g. passive voice, durative aspect, vs. GENERIC CATEGORY; a higher 
hierarchy formed by grouping classes of similar or complementary 
types, e.g. voice, aspect. 

The categories treated in this article are all of the overt and the 
modulus types, but it should be stated that covert categories and word 
categories are also of great importance in Hopi grammar. Failure to 
define such classes would at once give the grammar a very irregular 
appearance. The generic categories here treated belong to the verb 
system, and have been designated ASSERTION, MODE, STATUS, and 
MODALITY. 


ASSERTION 


Hopi verbs have three assertions: REPORTIVE (zero-form), EXPECTIVE 
(suffix -nz), Nomic (suffix -y”i). These translate, more or less, the 
English tenses'!. But they do not refer to time or duration. They 
distinguish three different kinds of information. Assertion, in other 
words, is a classification that refers the statement to one of three dis- 
tinct realms of validity. The reportive is simply a reporting statement, 


telling of the historical actuality of a certain situation, e.g. Eng. he ran, 
he is running, I see it.? 


1 In ‘The Punctual and Segmentative Aspects of Verbs in Hopi’, LancuaGE 12. 
(1936), I referred to the assertions as tenses and called them factual or present- 
past, future, and generalized or usitative. 

2 There is no distinction in the reportive between past and present, for both 
are equally accomplished fact. What we call present tense (not counting our 
present form which corresponds to the nomic) is from the Hopi standpoint simply 
a report to others concerning a situation shared with them, this report being 
either redundant information, or used to call attention to, or tell about some 
fragment of the situation not fully shared. Thus to the Hopi ‘he is running’ 
need not be different from ‘he was running’, for if both the speaker and listener 
can see the runner then the ‘is’ of the former sentence means merely that the 
listener can see for himself what he is being told; he is being given redundant 
information, and this is the only difference from the latter sentence. Now the 
Hopi listener senses no lack in Hopi grammar for its not telling him that the in- 
formation is redundant, when he can see for himself that it is. If the speaker 
can see the runner but the listener cannot, then the information is not redundant, 
but the situation in that case is one of rapidly relaying the information, which 
rules out the distinctive past meaning of ‘was’, and again the Hopi find our tense 
distinction irrelevant. 
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The expective declares an expectation or anticipation of a situation. 
It is translated by the English future, or by ‘is going to’, or by ‘begins 
to’, for an attitude may still be one of expectant anticipation, rather 
than one of reporting a fait accompli, while the action is already begin- 
ning. Since the assertions have nothing to do with time as such, an 
expectant attitude may be projected into an account of past events, 
giving the translations ‘was going to’, ‘began to’. A clue to meanings 
otherwise obscure resides in the rendering ‘his doing it is (or was) 
expected’. Thus, addition of the concursive mode suffix -kay ‘while’ 
forms an expective concursive in -nikay, but to translate here by the 
English future ‘while he will do it’ would be quite incorrect. The 
form means ‘before he does it’, i.e. ‘while his doing it is expected’.® 

The nomic does not declare any particular situation, but offers the 
statement as a general truth, e.g. English: she writes poetry, he smokes 
only cigars, rain comes from the clouds, certain dinosaurs laid eggs in 
sand. The three assertion categories are mutually exclusive. 


Mops 


Mode, in Hopi, is the generic category of the system by which is 
denoted the nature of the mingled discreteness and connection between 
a sentence (clause) and the sentence (clause) which follows or precedes 
it. The INDEPENDENT mode (zero-form) implies that the sentence is 


detached from others, though it is possible to relate such sentences by 
paratactic connectives like our ‘and’. But the Hopi show a great 
liking for hypotactic constructions. These employ six mutually 
exclusive DEPENDENT MODES, denoted by suffixes placed after the 
assertion suffix. Each mode denotes a basic type of relatedness in- 
volving both linkage and discreteness, or disparity. With the further 


3The orthography used for Hopi is phonemic and employs the American 
Anthropological Association symbols generally used for American Indian lan- 
guages, with the following minor variations: k is somewhat fronted, and before 
a and € sounds like ky’, c is the affricate ts, ? is glottal stop, v is bilabial and when 
syllable-final unvoiced, r is retroflex, untrilled, and slightly spirantal, and when 
syllable-final unvoiced, small capitals denote voiceless consonants which are 
separate phonemes, a dot under a vowel denotes the short, and lack of a mark 
the medium grade of the Hopi three-quantity vowel system, ‘ (‘high accent’) 
denotes raised pitch and fairly strong stress and on monosyllabic words is not 
marked but to be understood, ‘ (‘low accent’) denotes a lower level of pitch and 
weak stress and is marked where it occurs on monosyllabic words. The mode 
suffixes and most of the particles have special pausal forms when they stand at 
the end of sentences; these are not given except for the suffix -qé?, which is used 
in an example. 
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addition of qualifying particles, these modes can distinguish a great 
number of possible relationships, much as in Greek the basic system of 
three oblique cases can be further developed by a large number of 
prepositions. However, the mode relationships are not case relations, 
nor are the modes defective forms like IE infinitives and gerunds, but 
full verb paradigms. 

The names, suffixes, and types of discreteness-connection are as 
follows: CONDITIONAL (-e€? eclipsing final vowel of base), condition 
needed to justify a non-reportive (expective or nomic) assertion in the 
other clause (Eng. when, if) (the mode clause is logically in this same 
assertion, though it does not bear any assertion suffix); CORRELATIVE 
(-gaY), explanatory justification of the statement of the other clause 
(Eng. because, since, as, for, gerund construction); CONCURSIVE (kay, 
-kakay), parallel contemporaneous occurrence (Eng. while, as, and); 
SEQUENTIAL (-t), sequence in time (Eng. after, ... and then...); 
AGENTIVE (-qa), qualification of a person or thing in one clause as the 
subject in the other, the mode clause (Eng. who, which, though not 
Eng. whom); TRANSRELATIVE (-g, -g6?), general relatedness bridging a 
difference of subject in the two clauses (no Eng. equivalent). Each 
mode refers to a certain kind of disparity or contrast, as well as of con- 
nection, between the two clauses; and a separateness of subjects or 
performers in the two clauses is itself one basic type of disparity on a 
level with the other basic types, and necessitates the transrelative mode 
in one of the clauses. Hence all the other modes refer to conditions in 
which the subject of both clauses is the same, i.e. clause-contrast is 
based on other factors than disparity of subjects. If it is desired to 
add to the general notion of the transrelative mode an expression of 
factors like those which are basic in the other modes, this can be done 
by detached particles. The subject of the transrelative in many 
constructions and of the agentive in some is in the objective case. 
That of all other modes is in the nominative. There follow some 
illustrations of the uses of the modes. In these examples and hence- 
forth throughout this paper the mode suffix is hyphenated to assist in 
identifying the dependent verb. 

Conditional: nz’m-e? mi:'nat tiwa'ni ‘when he goes home he will see 
the river’ (expective); nz’m-e? mi:'nat tiwa'y”i ‘when he goes home he 
sees the river’ (nomic). 

Correlative: ni'ma-ga‘Y mi:'nat ti'wa ‘because he went home he saw 
the river’; ni'ma mi:'nat tiwa'ni-qa‘Y ‘he went home in order to see the 
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river’, i.e. ‘he went home because his seeing the river was expected, 
looked forward to (by him’); pa'Vqa‘W-qaY ya'w mi:'nat ti'wa ‘he said 
that he saw the river’ (by his saying, to quote, he saw the river’). 

Concursive: ni'’ma-ka‘y mi:'nat ti’wa ‘as (or while) he went home he 
saw the river’; wint'ma-ka‘y ta:'wla‘wi ‘he danced and sang’ (at the 
same time). 

Sequential: kz-y ?aw piti’-t mi:'nat ti’'wa ‘after (or, when) he arrived 
at his home he saw the river’; winz’ma’-t pi’? ta:'wla‘wi ‘he danced and 
then he sang’. 

Agentive: ta*’ga ni’ma'-ga mi:'nat ti'wa ‘the man who went home saw 
the river’; ni? ti'wa ta:'gat ni'ma-qa'-t ‘I saw the man who went home’ 
(the agentive takes noun cases and here is in objective case, as likewise 
its subject).4 

Transrelative: nz’ma-q ta:'qa ?aw piti'ni ‘when he goes home a man 
will meet (‘arrive to’) him’; nz’ma-q mo'n”t ?aw piti'y”i ‘when he goes 
home the chief meets him’ (nomic); t’yo wint'ma-q ?o°'viy ma:'na 
ta:'wla‘wi ‘since the boy danced, therefore the girl sang’; pa'VqaW-q 
ya‘w ma:'na nt'ma ‘he said that the girl went home’; na‘t ta:'wlaW-q 
ma'na wini'ma ‘while he sang the girl danced’; pa'nis wint’ma’-qg 
pi? ma''na ta‘'wla‘wi ‘right after he (or, as soon as he had) danced the 
girl sang’; ?a’son nt’ma-q mo'n”: ?aw piti'nt ‘after he goes home the 
chief. will meet him’. 

Our relative clause with relative pronoun object is transrelative in 
Hopi, since there is disparity of subject; e.g. ta’qat ni? tiwa'-q nt'’ma 
‘the man whom I saw went home’ (‘man’, objective dependent on ‘my 
seeing’, ‘he went home’). Hopi treats ‘man’ as the object of the seeing 
clause, while the subject of the going-home clause is ‘he’ expressed in 
the verb. English makes very little distinction between this construc- 
tion and the one expressed in Hopi by the agentive, often using the 
same connective, ‘that’ or ‘which’, for both, so that bewildering changes 
of construction may result, in translating a number of outwardly 
similar relative clauses into Hopi. These changes however are per- 
fectly transparent to a Hopi; even a bilingual Hopi when given the two 
propositions dressed in the same garb of English form, ‘the man that 
I saw went home’ and ‘the man that saw me went home’ will instantly 
react with two completely dissimilar patterns: ta:'gat ni? tiwa'-q ni'ma, 
and ta‘'ga niy tiwa'‘qa ni'ma. Hopi also produces transrelative forms 


4This objective-case agentive clause is the one exception to the rule that 
disparity of subject requires the transrelative. 
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that translate our relative pronoun object of a preposition; and here 
the remoteness from our pattern is extreme, e.g. yama’kpit ay wa:'yma-q 
le'‘pe ‘the bridge on which he was walking collapsed’ (‘bridge [objec- 
tive] on-it being his walking, it collapsed’). Most bewildering of all 
to the usual Indo-European view is the manner in which Hopi combines 
modes with modalities according to a systematic logic of its own, of 
which more presently. 

Lest the omission of ‘imperative’ from the modes seem peculiar, I 
may say that it belongs to a category of INJUNCTIVES (imperative, 
semi-imperative, optative, vetative), defective paradigms that are 
neither modes or modalities. 


STaTus 


The status categories have been named AFFIRMATIVE (zero-form, 
declarative sentence), NEGATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, INDEFINITIVE. The 
negative is formed in the reportive and nomic by the particle ga‘ ‘not’ 
before the verb, in the expective by so’?0n before the verb. The in- 
terrogative is the status of asking a question for a yes-or-no answer. 
It is formed by the particle pi‘ as the first word in the sentence, e.g. 
pi‘ ma:'na tr'yot ti'wa ‘did the girl see the boy?’ There is no different 
intonation from any other type of sentence. The reply-forms are 
?owt“y ‘yes’, ga'?e or ga’e'*y ‘no’, pi'hi'“y, an unanalyzable word 
meaning ‘I don’t know’. The indefinitive is the status of the sentence 
containing an ‘interrogative’ (better, indefinitive) pronoun, adverb, 
or verb (e.g. the verb ‘do what’). It need not be necessarily a true 
question, because such interrogative words are also indefinites (i.e. 
the words ‘what?’ and ‘something’ are the same); or, better said, the 
meaning of the word is an indefinite suggestion that implies also a more 
or less inquisitive attitude ‘something—I wonder what?’ The Hopi 
sentence hi:’mi pe'wi? ‘something is coming’ could be rendered psycho- 
logically as ‘an I-wonder-what is coming’. Whether this is to be inter- 
preted as a request for information or merely as an interesting remark 
will depend on the context, which may include the general behavior of 
the speaker. 


MoDALITYy 


Modality in Hopi is in rough terms the sort of thing that is referred 
to by the subjunctive and some other moods of IE languages. But of 
course we ought not to rest content with this ‘sort of’ sort of definition. 
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I would say that the modalities of Hopi are moduli of moduli, that is, 
they are methods of further modifying and amplifying the three-asser- 
tion system that distinguishes three basic realms of validity, so that in 
effect many more than three realms and sub-realms of validity are 
distinguished—again, much as prepositional relationships in Greek 
amplify a basic system of case relationships. Modalities are to ASSER- 
TIONS what the particles nat, ?a’son, etc. in our mode examples are to 
MODES. They are denoted by particles designated MopDALizERS. The 
word-category of modalizers is more abundant in morphemes than the 
category of modality strictly considered. While there are many 
particles of the modalizer type, it seems necessary to distinguish eight 
(perhaps more) as mutually coordinated to the point of forming a 
system of eight modalities, to which on schematic grounds we may add 
as ninth the INDICATIVE modality or zero-form. The line between the 
modalities and the lexical use of other modalizers is not sharp, yet on 
the whole the modalities are a set of mutually exclusive forms (with 
certain exceptions), while the other modalizers are used more freely 
along with each other or with the modality modalizers, occur in less 
frequent and less formally patterned uses, and are perhaps most con- 
veniently treated as lexical items (see examples at end of this paper). 
The modalities have been named: INDICATIVE, QUOTATIVE, INHIBITIVE, 
POTENTIAL, INDETERMINATE, ADVISORY, CONCESSIVE, NECESSITATIVE, 
IMPOTENTIAL. 

QUOTATIVE: modalizer ya‘w. The assertion becomes the assertion 
of a linguistic report. In telling a folk-tale ya‘w is used like the Eng. 
‘so’ or ‘and so’ at the beginning of almost every long sentence; it there 
means ‘so’ in the sense of ‘according to the story’. In the simple 
independent sentence it adds the idea ‘they say’, ‘on dit que’. It is 
placed immediately after a direct quotation, the last word in which 
then receives high stress on the last syllable, this combination being 
equivalent to spoken quotation marks. It is used in indirect discourse, 
the verb of saying, hearing, etc. being in correlative or transrelative 
mode (see examples under these modes). Contrast ni? navo't-q ya‘w 
mi'ni ‘I heard that he fell down’ (by verbal report) with ni? navo't-q 
mi'ni ‘I heard him fall down’ (heard the sound of his fall). However 
the quotative cannot imply the confirmation nor concede the truth of 
the report, which is the function of the concessive modality (kir), hence 
ni? navo't-q kir mi'ni ‘I heard (of the fact) that he fell down’ (which is 
conceded to have actually happened). 
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INHIBITIVE: modalizer kirhi'‘n. This means that the subject is 
blocked or prevented from producing the effect specified by the verb, 
with complete lack of implication about the cause of this condition, 
as to whether it lie in the ability of the subject or externally, etc. It is 
translated simply by ‘cannot’. 

POTENTIAL: This formulation strikes the English-speaker at first as 
topsy-turvy, if not positively weird. It is translated by ‘can’, but is 
simply the negative of the inhibitive, donated by kirhi'n qa‘. Yet 
analysis shows the form to be remarkably logical. By this means the 
Hopi produce a perfectly neutral, potential ‘can’ that does not merely 
refer to personal ability, but denotes that the way is entirely open for 
the subject to turn potentiality into action if he chooses. (For the 
‘can’ of personal or technical ability, ‘knowing how’, there is a definite 
verb, used with the expective correlative of the action-verb.) But how 
could such a neutral potential ‘can’ be better expressed than by a 
negative form which declares simply the absence of all inhibitive or 
frustrative checks between the subject and action? 

INDETERMINATE: modalizer sen; indicates uncertainty, corresponding 
to ‘perhaps, possibly, maybe’, or in the expective to ‘may’, e.g. n2’m-e? 
sen mo'ynit ?aw piti'nt ‘when he goes home he may meet the chief’ 
(and again he may not). The uncertainty is like that of a balancing 
between about equal positive and negative probabilities; hence, e.g. 
ni? ?aw ti'vinta'-q sen ni'ma‘ni ‘I asked him if (whether) he were about 
to go home’ (transrelative construction). Here at first sen seems to 
play the role of Eng. zf, but it is not so. It answers only to the inde- 
terminacy expressed by the zf, whereas the linking and relating function 
of the zf is performed by the transrelative mode relation; sen itself is 
quite unable to effect any linkage. 

ADVISORY: modalizer ke. It denotes an uncertainty like sen, but 
stresses slightly the possibility of the positive rather than the negative 
outcome. If this positive possibility is being asserted in the presence 
of a somewhat opposing attitude, or a dread of such an outcome, it 
gives the feeling of our ‘might’, ‘may nevertheless’, or in the reportive 
‘might have done so’. Thus, ta:'ga tiw-e'? ke wa'ya'nt ‘when the man 
sees it he may run away’ (his possible running away is the thing to be 
kept in mind). Hence the sentence containing ke has an advisory 
character, since it does not merely adumbrate an uncertainty, but 
calls attention to one possible outcome thereof. Logically enough, 
our ‘may not’ is ke ga‘, not sen qa’, e.g. ni’m-e? ke qa‘ tiwa'ni ‘when he 
goes home he may not see it’. 
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CONCESSIVE: modalizer kir. It denotes that the assertion is given 
validity as a concept rather than validity as an objective experience,® 
e.g. ‘it is conceded, granted, inferred from the evidence at hand, as- 
sumed, considered as known’, etc. In the independent sentence it 
may be rendered ‘it seems that’, ‘evidently’, ‘apparently’, or merely 
‘so’, e.g. kir mo'y”t nt'ma ‘so the chief went home’ (I gather). It is in 
complex sentences that its subtle importance stands out. Consider 
the transrelative pattern; ni? tiwa'-q pa'la ‘I see that it is red’ (by my 
seeing it is red’), ni? tiwa'-q ripi'pita‘ ‘I see that it sparkles’, The 
Hopi refuse to use this pattern as it stands for, e.g. ‘I see that it is new’, 
which demands the concessive in the clause expressing newness, i.e. 
ni? tiwa'-q kir pi:'hi (‘by my seeing it is inferentially new’). In other 
words newness is not a visual sensation like redness or light; it is not 
seen directly, but is inferred or assumed, ‘kir’, from seen data. To us 
this seems like psychological analysis, but to the Hopi it is a clear and 
practical distinction. The ordinary English conditional zf-construction 
requires in Hopi that the conditional or transrelative mode which 
represents the linking function of our if be also concessive to represent 
the hypothecating function of the 7f; otherwise the mode would be 
translated ‘when’ and not ‘if’. Thus, kir ni’m-e? mi-'nat tiwa'ni ‘if 
he goes home he will see the river’ (‘assuming that he goes home etc.’). 
The ‘contrary-to-fact’ if is another matter (?as, see below). 

NECESSITATIVE: modalizer so'?0n qa‘. It means ‘necessarily, natur- 
ally, inevitably’, and seems queer from the IE standpoint in being 
simply a double negative, which in Hopi always makes a positive. It 


5 We may not here read ‘sensory’ for ‘objective’, for experiences which psy- 
chology would place at the level of percepts rather than sensations, or even at 
the level of simple concepts, do not require the concessive, though they are 
treated differently from sensations. They are the percepts (or simple concepts) 
of seeing an action or phenomenon of a type having a lexical name (verb), and 
are put in the indicative transrelative, while it is now the verb of seeing that is in 
the independent mode, e.g., ni? ti'wa wa*'ya'-g6? ‘I saw him run away’, ni? ti'’wa 
ci'rot mi'?a-q6'? ‘I saw him shoot the bird’. It is a remarkable fact that the 
Hopi seem to recognize, in their language, a distinction of four types of received 
information which correspond roughly to gradings made by psychology: (1) 
sensory, e.g. ‘I see that it is red’, ‘I hear him fall’, sensing-verb in transrelative, 
information-verb in indicative; (2) perceptual-conceptual, e.g. ‘I see him fall’, 
sensing-verb in independent, information-verb in transrelative; (3) overt linguis- 
tic, e.g. ‘I heard that he fell’ (unconceded), sensing-verb in transrelative, in- 
formation-verb in quotative; (4) pure conceptual, e.g. ‘I see that it is new’, ‘I 
heard that he fell’ (a conceded truth), sensing-verb in transrelative, information- 
verb in concessive. 
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is a combination of ga‘ ‘not’ and so'?on ‘expective not’ and thus means 
that there can be no expectancy of a negative. It often translates 
Eng. ‘must’ and ‘have to’ but is not tinged with any notions of com- 
pulsion, duty, or obligation, being entirely neutral and abstract. It is 
often used in the conclusion of conditional statements to indicate a 
necessary consequence, e.g. kir ni'm-e? so’'?on ga‘ mi:'nat tiwa'ni ‘if he 
goes home he will see the river’ (as a necessary consequence). 
IMPOTENTIAL: modalizer ?as. This modality is very difficult to 
express in terms of our ways of thinking. It indicates what I might 
call teleological ineffectiveness. We go part way along the road with 
the Hopi by recognizing forms of assertion, like ‘may’ and ‘can’, that 
are on a different plane from the bare ‘does’ and ‘does not’, and as 
compared with these more rudimentary assertions have a status that 
combines the qualities of affirmative and negative, of reality and 
unreality. They are on a middle ground between these opposites, 
even though formally cast in an affirmative pattern. But all our middle- 
ground expressions refer to the realm of latency; the reason for the 
statement’s dual positive-negative character is that its truth is that 
of a latency, of which the manifestation belongs to the future. The 
Hopi also have middle-ground expressions of this sort, as we have seen. 
But they have, further, a middle-ground expression in which the dual 
positive-negative character is not a matter of latency, but is ascribed 
to events that have already happened. Moreover an expression 
referring to something that never happened at all can be assigned to 
this same realm of quasi-reality along with references to actual happen- 
ings. The criterion that fastens this particular stigma, as it were, of 
quasi-reality upon the subject matter of discourse, is ineffectiveness 
in terms of the purpose, goal, drive, need, function, etc. (a variety of 
concepts in our own ideology are here applicable) that originally formed 
the grounds for the action. If a Hopi is reporting a train of events in 
which a man ran away from his pursuers but was eventually captured 
by them, he will use the impotential, and say ta’'ga ?as wa:'ya ‘the man 
ran away’ (implying that ‘ran away’ cannot here be held to mean ‘es- 
caped’). If the man ran away and escaped, the statement would be 
simply ta:'ga wa:'ya. Ni? ma’'gto is ‘I went hunting’; ni? ?as ma'gto 
is the same except that it implies that I came back empty-handed or 
practically so. We could convey such information by saying ‘well, I 
went hunting!’ in a disgusted tone, but the Hopi sentence is not really 
comparable to this. It is a quite unemotional statement; ?as is not an 
expression of affect but is intellectual, and would be used whether the 
speaker be unmoved, displeased, or pleased; e.g. cé-'viw ?as wa:'ya ‘the 
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deer fled’ (but I caught him just thesame). My name for this modality, 
‘impotential’, refers to the connotation of impotence that it gives to 
the statement of actions and attempts. In the expective it changes 
the translation from ‘will’ to ‘tries to’, e.g. ma'na ?as wini’ma'‘ni ‘the 
girl tries to dance’ (but does not for the present succeed). However 
expective impotential does not imply that later attempts will not suc- 
ceed. When the expective refers to the past of narration, its impo- 
tential refers to a frustrated attempt at some event that did not actually 
happen, e.g. ?as wa-'ya'ni ‘he tried to escape’, of a prisoner who failed 
to escape. When the impotential is expective in a dependent mode 
(i.e. when it is conditional or transrelative and the other clause is 
expective) the reality is further attenuated to a never-realized theo- 
retical past possibility. Thus our contrary-to-fact condition is impo- 
tential in Hopi, e.g. ?as ni'’m-e? so'?0n ga‘ mi:'nat tiwa'ni ‘if he had gone 
home he would have seen the river’ (‘when in not-to-be-realized capacity 
of going home he was in necessitous expectancy of seeing the river’). 
Here the concessive may be added to the impotential, especially if the 
mode is transrelative, e.g. kir ?as ni'ma-q so'?on ga‘ mo'n”t ?aw piti'nt 
if he had gone home the chief would have met him’. Our ‘although’, 
‘but’, ‘yet’, etc. indicate a tension of some sort between two conflicting 
tendencies. The Hopi unerringly discriminate whether one of these 
tendencies has actually aborted the other (the impotential meaning) 
or whether the opposition is of the sort to be indicated by ke, sen, or 
some other means. Thus, in concursive, ni? ?as gati’'-kay mas'yi'?% 
‘although I was sitting I felt tired’; in transrelative, ?as wa-'ya’-q ni? 
yi'?a ‘although he fled I caught him’. On the other hand ?as would be 
wrong in ‘although he was running he was singing’ since neither action 
has aborted the purpose of the other; here a Hopi would say simply 
wa'riki‘w-kay ta:'wla‘wi ‘while he was running he was singing’, or per- 
haps add to this an element denoting mild surprise. In the sequential 
form ?qas piti'-t ga‘ wint'’ma ‘although he had arrived he did not dance’, 
?as implies that the function of coming was to dance; he might as well 
not have come.® 

The disparity of pattern from Indo-European appears in that while 
all these modalities resemble the IE subjunctive, not one aligns with it. 
The Hopi interpret our subjunctive in various ways according to a 


6 The realm of the might-as-well-not-have-been is, in a nutshell, that middle 
ground between positive and negative which the impotential represents. What 
we call the might-have-been is to the Hopi simply a part of this realm. It is the 
expectancy (potency, tendency, possibility, wish) that might as well not have 
been. 
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recognition of relationships of which we are not linguistically conscious. 
Thus in ‘if I were king’, ‘were’ from the Hopi viewpoint is impotential; 
in ‘to see if he were brave’, ‘were’ is indeterminate; in ‘though he be 
stubborn’, ‘be’ is advisory; in ‘if he be right’, ‘be’ is concessive. Or is 
the pattern so very different from Indo-European after all? It remains 
a fact that the Uto-Aztecan languages in general, and Hopi especially, 
are for American languages unusually reminiscent of IE in their type 
of grammar. Could it be possible that in ancient forms of IE, perhaps 
in Hittite, patterns of syntactic construction may exist that would lend 
themselves to an analysis following somewhat the Hopi outline? 


OTHER MOoDALIZERS 


There are a number of modalizers having uses less definitely formal 
than those of the modality system. Their wide range of expression is 
shown by the following samples: 

?%4'ra: memory, recollection—‘according to recollection it is so’. 

?7’sninti‘q: probability, reasonable expectation, justifiable assump- 
tion or hope—‘supposedly’—and in the expective is like our ‘if all 
goes well’. 

na'wis: obligation to voluntary action without compulsion; differs 
from our ‘ought to, should’ by greater promise that the action will be 
performed; may sometimes be rendered ‘has to’ but according to my 
informant corresponds to our expression ‘can’t very well refuse to’. 

pev: ‘almost, nearly’, pe'v ke ‘possibly almost’, ‘almost may’. 

pi‘: acceptance of conditions as they are or must be, undeniable fact, 
inevitability; sometimes corresponds to English word-stress, e.g. 
pam piti'nt ‘he will arrive’, pi‘ pam piti'nt ‘he will arrive’, ‘he, at least, 
will arrive’. It also corresponds to ‘after all’, and still more to our 
shrug of the shoulders, while pay pz‘ ‘already, pz” indicates philosophic 
resignation to unchangeable reality—pay pi‘ wa:'ya ‘he ran away, and 
that’s that’. Also common are the combinations with negative (pz‘ ga‘) 
and necessitative (so’?0n pi‘ qa‘). 

ta'tam: necessity to which one resigns oneself with a self-sacrificing 
feeling; ‘must’, or ‘may as well’ imbued with this feeling; implies that 
the subject is sacrificing his own interests or preferences. 

tir: intention without clear resolve, vaguer than ‘wants to’ or ‘in- 
tends to’; more like ‘is (was) thinking of —ing’, ‘would’, ‘would like to’. 

The extent to which ‘modal feeling’ is diversified and the finesse of 
its application differ markedly in different languages, but probably 
few languages have gone so far into these fields as Hopi. 





MISCELLANEA 
FRENCH chef-d’oeuvre 


In FEW von Wartburg lists this word under the entry caput (3a) 
‘Fiihrer’. Thus chef-d’oeuvre attested since 1260... ‘ouvrage que tout 
aspirant 4 la maitrise d’ un métier doit présenter 4 un jury’, i.e. ‘master- 
piece’ (in the original sense, not of an excellent piece of work, showing 
the skill of a master, but of a piece of work by which a craftsman gains 
the rank of ‘master’ as in Dutch meesterstuk, Germ. meisterstiick) appears 
on an equal footing with OF chief ‘celui qui est 4 la téte de qch.’, chef 
d’hétel, chef de famille, chef de cuisine. But it is easy to see: (1) that 
this chef ‘leader’ (Lat. caput ret publicae, etc.) appears only in designa- 
tion of persons (for Gers kat de pe ‘gros orteil’ is a justifiable exception, 
the big toe being really a ‘leader’); (2) that the idea of ‘master’ is in 
other cases of names of objects expressed by an adjectivized chef-, 
for example, chef-lieu, OF chief cens ‘premier cens et capital...’, 
OPr. capfeu ‘fief principal’; (3) that the idea of ‘piece’ as in Eng. 
masterpiece, Germ. meisterstiick is to be expected in the French word. 

In fact, chef d’oeuvre has to be listed under v. Wartburg’s paragraph 1b 
‘Stiick’, i. e. ‘piece’ (cf. dialect forms with the meaning ‘piéce de bétail’, 
‘échantillon’, ‘portion’, and especially OPr. non...cap ‘ne... point’, 
litt. ‘not ...a piece, a bit’). This meaning ‘piece’ derives evidently 
from ‘head’, for example OF cap d’ail = MF téte d’ail, objects (and 
human beings!) being counted by the emerging part of them, their 
heads (Lat. grex xxv capitum, Poschiavo ka da pan ‘piece of bread’): 
OF chef is used with ail, estains, napes, tooilles. It is very difficult 
to distinguish the meanings ‘head’ > ‘piece’ and ‘end’ (‘bout’) (cf. 
FEW, caput, 2b). 

Von Wartburg has overlooked my article in Aufsaitze zur roman. 
Syntax u. Stilistik 1918 no 3, where I tried to prove this, in opposition to 
the Dict. gén., to Bernitt, ‘Lat. caput und *capum’, and to Meyer-Liibke, 
Rom-Gr. 3.219, by the first work in which chef-d’oeuvre is attested: 
in Etienne de Boileau’s Livre des mestiers (1260) one of the passages 
(not the one quoted everywhere) reads as follows: 

Et qui portera peletrie au marchié de Paris, de tant come il en 
vendra, de tant rendra son paage, et l’autre emportera tout quite 
287 
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arriers. Et se peletrie vient de foire, et ele passe parmi Paris, et 

ele vait outre, toute s’aquitera et quanqu’il i aura de cuirien cru 

des charretes, pour que de sauvagine soit, si doit doner .IIII. 

den.—V. Se troussiaus n’est entreliés de cordes, li premiers trousiaus 

donra .IIII. den., et tout li autre trousiau cordé aprés .II. den., 
de sauvagine, sanz péleterie faite; et autresi d’aigniaus et de tout 
privé, s’en chief d’uevre n’est III. den.; de chief sauvage .I. den., 
de privé obole. Chief d’uevre de .II. piaus ne doit noient, uevre 
de testes ne de ventresches de connins ne de lievres ne doit nient. 
If we compare the parallel OPr. passage quoted by Levy, s. v. obra: 
‘Se passa pel pont de Tarn una pessa de coire.. que no sia en hobra, 
deu pagar mealha... Per eissa manieira una pessa de latho, que no 
sia en hobra... Lato en obra—I. basci de latho deu mealha...e una 
conqua I. denier’ (Cost. pont Albi), we see that OF s’en chief d’oeuvre 
n’est is equal to OPr. que no sia en obra, the latter being translated by 
Levy ‘bearbeitet’. There is a different duty on a finished piece of work 
than on a sauvage, an unmanufactured one. Thus, chief d’oeuvre 
means ‘a piece of work which shapes the raw material’, a manufactured 
piece of work’ (and because of its use as a test of mastership, it has 
assumed (later, in the 16th century, v. W.) the sense of ‘excellent work’. 

In chef d’oeuvre, there is no place for a ‘Fiihrer’ (of objects!), but 
simply for a ‘head’ in the technique of counting, a ‘piece’. 

I find chef d’oeuvre in the sense of ‘finished piece of work’, not of 
‘masterpiece’ as late as Hardy, Mariamne: 

Mariamne (speaking of Herod who should be killed for his crimes) : 

Las! helas! viendra point ce deplorable jour, 

Qu’vn Alcide t’immole, O Busire, 4 ton tour! 

Que ie preste au chef-d’oeuure, & le coeur & la dextre, 

Ouy, la fin des meurtriers sanglante aussi doit estre. (II, 1) 
Herode: Tandis ie conuaincray d’vne honte decente 

Mon empoisonneresse, & feray dans demain 

Imposer au chef-d’oeuure vne derniere main. (III) 
The chef-d’oeuvre to be performed in these passages is clearly the killing 
of Herod and Mariamne respectively. 

In the passage of Ambroise Paré quoted by Littré: ‘Et pour ce, sire, 
estant ceci un chef d’ouvre, et V’'amas de tous les travaux, d’un de vos 
serviteurs et sujets’, Littré translates ‘somme’, i.e. a finished piece of 
work consisting of different parts. 

A masterpiece is finished, thus this meaning derives logically from 
‘head’ > ‘piece’. 

LEo SPITZER 
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NEAPOLITAN pernacchia 


Solano has overlooked (LANGUAGE 14.60): 

(1) That M. L. Wagner has dealt with the word in Volkstum und Kultur 
der Romanen 6.7. He traces the Neapolitan gesture, which has been 
carefully described by Andrea de Torio, La mimica degli Antichi 
investigata nel gestire napoletano (1832), back to antiquity: in Petro- 
nius’ Satyricon, ch. 117: ‘nec contentus maledictis tollebat subinde 
altius pedem et strepitu obsceno simul atque odore viam implebat. 
ridebat contumaciam Giton et singulos crepitus eius pari clamore 
prosequebatur’. 

(2) That I explained in ZRPh 44.220, and in Volkstum und Kultur der 
Romanen 6.274 French tromper, in Old French ‘to mock’, then, ‘to 
cheat’, by analogy with the Neapolitan pernacchia: originally = sonner 
de la trompe, or, as Dante puts it, far del cul trombetta, then ‘to mock’ by 
imitation of this indecent sound. 

(3) That Nunzio Maccarrone gave the same etymological explanation 
in Arch. glott. 27.68 (1935): vernaculum ‘atto da schiavo’, quoted 
Martial (10.3 vernaculorum dicta ‘dicta procacia, contumeliosa, scurri- 
lia’, Forcellini, cf. Tacitus, Hist. 3.32 vernile dictum), and noted the 
phonetic shift v- > p- in Southern Italian dialects (Neap. varacchio > 
paracchio), so that the explanation of a blend with peditare is superfluous. 


(4) That there is no need to see in the lengthening of the initial 
consonant in the plural e bbernacchie an indication of derivation from a 
neutre singular, since the plural e bbernacchie is regular according to 
Schuchardt, Rom. 3.25 (Neap. le ffiglie ‘le figlie’—li figle ‘i figli’). 
From the neuter plural vernacula (dicta, acta) a feminine singular 
b-(p-)ernacchia has been formed which has theregular plural e bbernacchie. 

LEo SPITZER 


CORRECTIONS 


C. D. Chrétien writes that a recomputation of the data published 
by A. L. Kroeber and himself in their Quantitative Classification of 
Indo-European Languages, LANGUAGE 13.83-103 (1937), has led to some 
corrections. Read in Table III: Sanskrit-Greek 0.15; Slavic-Greek 
—0.23; Slavic-Sanskrit 0.19*; Baltic-Iranian 0.11*; Baltic-Sanskrit 
—0.02; Germanic-Armenian —0.19*; Germanic-Slavic —0.10*. In 
Table IV read: Sanskrit-Greek 0.21; Baltic-Sanskrit —0.03; Germanic- 
Baltic 0.42*. The starred variations are too small to possess any sig- 
nificance, the others bring the authors’ conclusions still more in line 
with non-statistical judgments. 


In LanGuaGE 14.220,13 read ‘younger’ instead of ‘older’. 
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Hittitisch und die anderen indoeuropdischen Sprachen. Pp. 227. 
By Houcer PEDERSEN. (Det. Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. 
Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser. 25.2.) Copenhagen, 1938. 

Pedersen tells in his introduction (12) that his book is intended to 
bring nearer to its solution the question whether Hittite is just another 
Indo-European language or whether the previously known Indo- 
European languages form a unit (eine Einheit) as against Hittite. After 
reviewing the morphology and phonology of the language, he finds 
(190 f.) for the former alternative. The book is therefore in large part 
an argument against the Indo-Hittite hypothesis. I shall attempt a 
reply elsewhere. 

The incidental discussion of morphology and phonology is, however, 
much more thorough than would be necessary for this argument. 
Pedersen has given us virtually a new essay on the comparative grammar 
of the Hittite language, and this, I think, will be the book’s chief claim 
upon the attention of scholars. As is well known, my Comparative 
Grammar of the Hittite Language (Philadelphia, 1933) has proved 
unsatisfactory to many, especially those who prefer to cling to old 
doctrines until the new ones are established beyond any possibility of 
doubt. They may turn to Pedersen in the hope of finding a more 
conservative treatment, but I fear they will be disappointed. Pedersen 
has always been distinguished for his original and challenging ideas, 
and so he is here. The following are some of the points on which he 
has something new to offer. 

He rejects (13-18, 35 f.) Meillet’s theory that the lack of the feminine 
gender is an archaistic feature of Hittite. He is confident that he can 
find traces of the former presence of this gender in Hittite in neuter 
plurals in -a, in the variation between the stems parku- ‘pure’ and 
danku- ‘black’ and equivalent parkui- and dankui- (cf. Lat. tenuis 
beside Gk. ravv-), and in some other Hittite 7-stems. 

The instrumental ending -(e)t he connects (22-4) with the Lat. 
ablative in -d, but he separates it completely (24 f.) from the Hittite 


1 This is not intended as a claim that all the opinions in my book deserve 
acceptance; many of them I no longer hold myself. 
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ablative in -(a)z(a). This he thinks (ibid.) may contain the reduced 
grade of the adverbial ending -tos; but on the last page of the book he 
holds rather that the ending is a postposition identical with the <prob- 
lematical> preverb ze- ‘across’. 

He follows (27 f.) Forrer in distinguishing dative and locative in 
early Hittite, but he calls the forms in -a, which tend to denote end of 
motion, datives, and the forms in -e locatives. The ending -a he 
derives from IE -di. 

The type memiyas, gen. memiyanas (41 f.) ‘word’ may be compared 
to formations like Lat. imagé, vertigé, ferriigd; TE -6 > Hitt. -a, and the 
usual masc. nom. sg. ending has been added. 

The gen. pl. ending -enzan of certain pronouns (56 f.) contains an 
inherited ending -@ém, which may have been extended by a pluralizing 
-s and then contaminated with the ending -an < *-dm. 

The Hittite }7-conjugation (80-100, 115-21, 122-5) is derived in part 
from the Indo-European perfect and in part from thematic presents. 
Pedersen, unlike Couvreur,? recognizes two classes of thematic verbs 
in Prim. Indo-European, one like the Sanskrit a-conjugation, with end- 
ings *-m(2), *-s(z), *-¢(z) in the singular active, and the other like the 
Greek w-verbs, with *-oH, *-e(i), *-e(i). Hittite thematic verbs of the 
‘m-conjunction’ are, for example, the verbs in suffix -ske/a- (da-as-ki-mi, 
da-as-ki-8i, da-as-ki-iz-zt); while the thematic verbs of the H-conjuga- 
tion may be illustrated by the verbs in suffix -na- (tar-na-ah-hi, tar-na- 
at-ti, tar-na-a-i). Pedersen argues his thesis with great skill, and it 
must be admitted that he provides a neat explanation for a number of 
hitherto troublesome details. If I am still unconvinced, it is largely 
because there is no trace of vowel alternation in the Hittite hi-conjuga- 
tion verbs in -a-, and because it seems unlikely that Prim. Indo-Euro- 
pean (I should say Indo-Hittite) -ei remained uncontracted and yielded 
Hittite -ai. 

Original long diphthongs are said (170) to have developed in the same 
way as the short diphthongs, to Hittite e or wu. Where the texts present 
a-(a-1-)t, a-(a-i-)e, a-(a-u-)u (88, 113, 166, 170) Pedersen assumes 
dissyllabic pronunciation in Hittite, and he regards the frequent tauto- 
logical a, 2, or u as an indication of just this. The theory seems to me 
to lead to some unsatisfactory inferences. For example, the retention 
for many centuries of dissyllabic -ei in the 3 sg. of the thematic H- 
conjugation seems inconsistent with general Indo-European habits of 


2 Mélanges Cumont = Annuaire de |’Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire 
Orientales et Slaves 4.551-73; cf. Sturtevant and Bechtel, Lana. 14.10-19. 
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speech, and the assumed dissimilation of this to Hittite -ai is in startling 
contrast to the assimilation of vowels in successive syllables that 
Pedersen elsewhere assumes. Similarly pa-a-i-mi ‘I go’ (129) is here 
derived from prefix pe + *imi ‘I go’. It is surely more satisfactory to 
assume Pre-Hittite or Indo-Hittite bhe-eimi (or bhe-’ eimi) > *bhéimi > 
paimi. It would seem to me almost inevitable that Hitt. a-7-5 ‘mouth’ 
should be equated with Lat. ds on the basis of *dis, but Pedersen appar- 
ently reads ais and sets up IE ayes (a = Brugmann’s a2). 

Pedersen operates with only two Indo-European laryngeals (179-90) 
as against Couvreur’s three and Kurylowicz’ four. He writes Hi for a 
laryngeal that has no effect upon vowel quality and He for one that 
converts an immediately preceding or following e to a. He holds that 
in Hittite both phonemes yield } (hb between vowels) except that both 
are lost before consonants with compensatory lengthening, that both 
yield a between consonants, and that both are lost after a stop with 
doubling (or lengthening) of the stop. Pedersen regards IE 6 and the 
corresponding Hitt. a as due to ablaut. He does not assume an initial 
laryngeal in Indo-European where Hittite has an initial vowel. This 
is a remarkably simple and attractive form of the laryngeal hypothesis, 
but in my opinion it neglects a good part of the available evidence. 

There are some excellent etymological suggestions in the book, no- 
tably these. The defective pronoun asi ‘is, ea, eum, id’ (usually nom. 
masc.) is explained (59-61) as the anaphoric pronoun as with the 
particle seen in Gk. odroct, etc., while uni (prevailingly acc. masc.) is 
the corresponding acc. (cf. kas, kun; apas, apun). The remaining one 
of these defective anaphoric pronouns, ent (61-3), is compared with 
Lat. én, Gk. qv, qui 6. The adjective kallar ‘bad’ (particularly with 
reference to the supernatural) is compared (46) with Ir. galar ‘disease’. 

These few details, however, give no satisfactory idea of the stimulat- 
ing originality and constant reasonableness of Pedersen’s treatment. 
The book must lie constantly at the elbow of students of Indo- 
European comparative grammar. 

E. H. SturtTEvANT 


Varro On the Latin Language; with an English translation. Volume 
I: Books V-VII. Pp. 1+ 367. By Rotanp G. Kent. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press; London: William Heinemann, 1938. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) 

A valuable, laborious piece of work, and done very well. 

Varro is an author who has fallen into undeserved neglect. One 
indication is the fact that the present translation is the first made into 
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English, while the only others (one in French, one in Italian) date from 
the middle of the last century. Another indication may be seen in the 
scarcity of writings about Varro, especially in the English-speaking 
world. From America, Kent has listed! in addition to his own recent 
(1936) article (an outgrowth of this edition) in the TAPA, only a paper 
by Fay (1914); while England is represented only by articles of H. 
Nettleship (1886), of Robinson Ellis (1891, 1901), and of W. G. Foat 
(1915). This compares poorly with the nearly 130 items from the 
continent, chiefly from Germany; but even of these only 16 are of post- 
war vintage, and the bulk belong to the 19th century. The reason is 
not far to seek: the undue stress put upon literary values especially in 
England and in this country. Of course Varro is indispensible as the 
source for many facts relating to the antiquities of Rome, but the philo- 
logian feels that he can skim these off as needed; the linguist too has 
the same feeling about the facts of immediate value to him (chiefly 
descriptions of the situations in which words were used), while scorning 
the attempts at explanation as pre-scientific. So sustained attention 
is not given to the author and his works. I would suggest, however, 
that it would be an excellent thing for every linguist to read in Varro at 
least once a year (oftener, if tempted to be a scoff-law) until he is ready 
to exclaim: But for Rasmus Rask there go I!? 

The present volume consists of an introduction, the text with critical 
apparatus, and a translation with brief commentary. 

Translation is a matter about which there can be no profitable argu- 
ment, a thing about which one can express only his likes and dislikes. 
A type of translation, at present fashionable, can be well exemplified 
by the rendering of a sentence in the opening section (5.1): ‘Of these 
six <books> I have already composed three, and have addressed them 
to Septumius; in them I treat of the branch of learning which is called 
Etymology. The considerations which might be raised against it, I 


1 The list is, to be sure, selective; but papers not chosen do not need to be 
considered here. 

2 Cf. Bloomfield, Language 346: ‘It is not useless to look back at those times. 
Now that we have a method which brings order into the confusion of linguistic 
resemblances and throws some light on the nature of linguistic relationship, we 
are likely to forget how chaotic are the results of linguistic change when one has 
no key to their classification.’ 

For Rask’s place in the development of our science, cf. Holger Pedersen’s 
introduction to the splendid centennial reprinting of his works by the Dansk 
Sprog- og Litteraturselskab under the editorship of Louis Hjelmslev (Copen- 
hagen, 1932). 
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have put in the first book; those adduced in its favour, in the second; 
those merely describing it, in the third.’ For the close: quae contra eam 
dicerentur, volumine primo, quae pro ea, secundo, quae de ea, tertio. I 
should much prefer: ‘what might be said against it, in the first book; 
what for it, in the second; what about it, in the third.’ Kent likes the 
type of translation exemplified; but, fortunately I should say, realizes 
(xlv) that it is not suited to his present purpose, where it is ‘necessary to 
follow the Latin with some degree of closeness’. He is thus forced into 
a mode of translation which I can enjoy and admire. In particular I 
would call attention to the way in which by keeping and glossing Latin 
words Varro’s etymologies are made clear in their new dress. Quota- 
tion of a single illustration (5.101) will suffice: Volpes ‘fox’, as Aelius 
used to say, because it volat ‘flies’ with its pedes ‘feet’.’ 

The commentary brings brief answers to the philological questions 
that arise. Correct etymologies are passed in silence, others are 
marked; generally, in such patterns as: ‘Wrong’, ‘Such-and-such words 
belong together, but have no connection with so-and-so’, ‘The Latin 
word is cognate with the Greek, not borrowed from it’. An attempt 
to supply correct etymologies is seldom made, and more frequent 
efforts of this sort would have been entirely out of place. However, 
I am afraid many users of the book will be completely mystified as to 
why they should not accept Varro’s suggestions. For their benefit it 
would have been well to have added to the introduction—long as it 
already is—a section contrasting Varro’s method with that of modern 
scholars, and indicating way half a dozen books in which the question 
could be pursued further. 

This seems to me the one important gap in the introduction, which in 
addition to the material to be expected contains a very detailed bibli- 
ography, and a careful and valuable discussion of the points of orthog- 
raphy and morphology in which it may be presumed—more or !ess 
securely—that Varro differed from what we have come to regard as 
standard Latin. 

The text rests essentially upon a single wretched Ms. (F) of the 11th 
century. In rescuing from its mass of corruptions the original wording 
Kent has worked diligently and wisely, and has, thru a judicious use of 
his predecessors and a number of good suggestions of his own, reached 


3 Here a note pointing out that Varro is identifying -pes and pes would not have 
been superfluous. 

‘T should have chosen familiar works by Bloomfield, Holger Pedersen, Kent, 
Buck, Walde-Hofmann, Ernout-Meillet. 
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a text that is excellent in substance. Unfortunately, I think, he has 
declined to give it a Varronian garb. He argues against such a pro- 
cedure (xvii f.), but to my mind unconvincingly: ‘we should do constant 
violence to the best manuscript tradition, without any assurance that 
we were in all respects restoring Varro’s own spelling.’ In this I can 
see nothing but a refusal to budge, unless there be final certitude about 
all details. Granted that there is no hope of producing the text that 
Varro actually wrote, we would have at any rate a text that he might 
have written; while one that clings to F (the product of an unknown 
number of blunders and modernizations) must always be one that Varro 
could not have written, and that would have troubled him continu- 
ously. The change of fleas would be a gain.5 

The critical apparatus gives (with the aid of certain typographical 
devices in the text) a picture of the gradual development of the text 
from F to Kent’s own edition that is unusually clear and easy to survey. 
The gap is that none of the ‘almost countless emendations’ which have 
not met with the editor’s approval is recorded. This material must 
lie ready to Kent’s hand, and I think that a publication of it (perhaps 
with brief commentary) as a sequel to his edition would be highly 
desirable.® 

I realize fully that most of the criticisms here made will not commend 
themselves to many scholars, and that following them would have 


produced a work unsuited to the purposes of the series for which it was 
intended. I would sum up my general estimate by parodying a famous 
saying of Solon’s: Kent has given us, if not the best possible edition, at 
least the best edition the Loeb Library could be expected to accept. 

I add notes on a few passages. 

5.1: Since Varro is fond of the phrase rebus vocabula imponere (cf. 


5 Of course a text such as I suggest would entail a critical apparatus of a type 
entirely different from that which the editor desired to present. 

6 To illustrate the value at times of the unmentioned emendations I may refer 
here to Stroux’ treatment (ANTIAQPON, Festschrift Jacob Wackernagel 309-25) 
of 5.90, 177, 180; 6.67 (which suggests to me the possibility of reading in 6.78: 
proprio nomine dicitur facere—dictum facere a facie—qui rei quam facit imponit 
faciem); to M. Leumann’s reconstruction of 7.66 in Glotta 11.186-7 (for the ety- 
mology involved cf. E. Leumann, ib. 12.148); and to Blumenthal’s emendation, 
IF 53.120, of sola vel in 5.68 to Sol <vel a s>avel instead of to Sol vel. Compare 
also 7.17,29 at which Stroux gives good support to earlier suggestions. 

Kent writes that he is playing with the idea of a variorum edition, and very 
generously gives me information about some passages in which I am interested. 
This I shall use below. 
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the opening of this book quemadmodum vocabula essent imposita rebus 
in lingua Latina, and 7.109, 110; 8.1, 10) it is probably better to read: 
In his ad te scribam a qui (quibus, F) rebus vocabula imposita sint in 
lingua Latina. 

5.22 n.: As differences of quantity are not systematically represented 
in Latin orthography, Varro’s disregard of them seems a natural corol- 
lary to his confusion of speech and writing. Does he disregard the 
difference between short and long 7, which would appear to him as a 
difference between EI and I? 

5.48: I should read: Hidem regioni adtributa Subura < 
quod sub muro terreo Carinarum. The last clause gives an etymology, 
Subura < sub muro. Since the etymology is not Varro’s own, the 
authority for it must have dropped out. The gap contained something 
like: ita dicta, ut quidam dicunt. Then in eo refers to the murus, and 
no neuter pronouns referring to Subura are left. L. Spengel suggested 
the deletion of quod; Christ its correction to quae. Canal’ translates: 
....fu ascritta , perch’ é di sotto which makes Varro speak 
rather illogically. 

5.55: Rather than struggle with the syntax of a quo tribus appellata 
Titiensium, Ramnium, Lucerum I should read appellatae. So Augustinus 
from B; other editors have held to the more difficult reading of F. 

5.61: I translate: ‘and fire is male, because semen is in it.’ Simi- 
larly Canal. 

5.68: In dealing with Varro it seems to me necessary to draw a dis- 
tinction. He will make up artificial forms, corresponding in a way to 
our pre-Latin forms, that we are free to set aside, as we set aside modern 
constructions in which we do not believe. But, when he speaks of a 
form as in actual usage, we must be prepared either to believe him, or 
to correct his copyists. Here, according to F, Varro tells us that the 
moon was called (by implication actually called) Diviana, which I find 
incredible. Canal accepted it, etymologizing dis + via ‘Two-Ways’. 
This I find still more incredible. As Stroux 324 notes, Varro calmly 
repeats himself in the seventh book, and fortunately he returns to this 
etymology in 7.16 in such a way as to permit the restoration of his text. 


7 Only after the completion of his work did Kent succeed in securing a copy 
of Canal, which he believes to be the only one in the country. 

8 *Bivia would seem to be the obvious construction, and would serve an ancient 
etymologist (littera commutata) just as well. Or he could have worked along the 
line followed by Isidore (ap. Spengel): Dianam quasi Duanam, quod die et nocte 
luna appareat. : 
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Read: et hinc quod luna in altitudinem et latitudinem < et longitudinem> 
simul ut, <Trivia> Diana apellata ‘and as a consequence to this (moon 
= Diana), because the moon goes three ways, Diana is called Trivia.’® 

5.73: I should read: aut quod <a> Sabinis acceptus ubi (ibi, F) est 
Mamers. The a was read by Augustinus and by Canal. 

5.79: Kent does well to follow Stroux in reading ab <luere> lutra; 
but it would have been still better to read ab <luendo> lutra, thus 
getting what is by all odds the most frequent method of citing verbs. 
For the same reason read in 6.81: dictum cerno a cere<and>o, id est a 
creando. 

5.95: ‘Hence they called it a peculatus “‘peculation” from the state 
in the beginning when a fine was imposed in pecus “cattle”, and there 
was a collection into the state treasury of what had been diverted.’ 
How can a fine or the recovery of property stolen from the state be a 
peculation from the state? There must be a lacuna for which I sug- 
gest something like: Hine peculatum publicum primo <appellarunt non 
ut nunc furtum publicum, sed id quod dicimus publicationem >, ut 
cum, etc. This I paraphrase: A phrase formed from this word (pecu- 
lium)'° peculatus publicus they used not as at present in the meaning 
furtum publicum ‘theft of state property’, but for what we call publi- 
catio ‘taking of property by the state’, for instance when a fine was 


levied, or there was a forced return to the treasury of property that had 
been diverted.’ Varro has finished with his etymology of pecus, and 
is appending, as frequently, a note about Roman antiquities, this time 
one descriptive of a change in legal terminology." 
5.98: Unless cornua is an unrecorded euphemism, there must follow 
a lacuna in which it was stated that the aries had its testicles intact. 
5.109: In this and the preceding sections Varro is sketching the 


9 Explanation of the astronomy underlying this section would have been most 
welcome. According to my (no doubt imperfect) understanding the moon, like 
other heavenly bodies, seems to rise and to move from east to west, but in her 
case there is more easily observable also a snaky motion in reference to the eclip- 
tic. It is of this that Varro speaks immediately below: quod haec (the moon, 
not Proserpina) ut serpens modo in dexteram modo in sinisteram partem late movetur. 
This is why there is occasion to speak of the three (not two) movements of the 


moon. 
10 We should now say more precisely from *peculum, the form that underlies 


peculium. 

11 What he tells is not surprising. The adjective publicus designates the per- 
former of the act as in cura sacrorum publica. Peculatus publicus came (first in 
the acc. no doubt) under the influence of furtum publicum in which publicum was 
the genitive plural. Festus speaks of Varro’s equating the two phrases. 
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development of cooking: first puls—with it pulmentum (caseus) which 
the shepherds lacked at first—apples and like fruits eaten raw—then 
vegetables cooked in a pot—hinc ad pecudis carnem perventum est— 
first roasted, then boiled, then cooked ex ture. Translating ‘From here 
we go on to domestic animals as meat for the table’ misses the point of 
the arrangement. 

6.18: The last sentence is hopelessly corrupt. F reads: Cur hoc, 
togata praetexta data eis Apollinaribus Ludis docuit populum. To 
change togata to toga (M, Laetus, Kent) is a step in the wrong direction: 
the Latin is readable, but the contents seem incomprehensible. Evi- 
dently there was a reference for further information to some play, just 
as the immediately preceding discussion of the Poplifugia ends with 
de quibus rebus Antiquitatum Libri plura referunt.? 

6.59: I take the meaning to be, not that nimiwm novum was the proper 
superlative of novus, but that the use of novissimum = extremum was 
‘too new’ in the opinion of these old purists. Canal’s understanding 
is the same. 

6.76: Since, as Stroux 321 has seen, Varro in ornamentum, quod, 
sicut olim, ornamenta scaenict plerique dicunt is appealing to the usage 
of the scaenici for confirmation of his view that ornamenta was once a 
plurale tantum, the word must here mean not ‘play-actors’ (Kent, 
Canal), but ‘scenic poets’. 

6.83: A large lacuna before the last sentence is to be assumed. Varro 
is arranging his material according to the five senses with the transi- 
tions clearly marked. Here, however, hearing and smell are tele- 
scoped. Spengel (xli n.) recognized a loss, tho his efforts to correct 
the damage do not seem successful. The change of a letter refers to 
odor: olor, and the note should be deleted. 

7.32: The meaning seems to be that in Varro’s day at least some 
people in spite of puristic objections quoted the proverb in archaic form: 
canes caninam non est, and ought not to be censured for so doing. I 
should therefore read canes both here and in 31. 

7.40: In the preceding section Varro has cited two attempts to 


12 Beyond this one can only guess. Probably togata has come in from the 
margin; either as a would-be correction of praetezta, or (as my colleague Kenneth 
Abbott suggests) through a gloss toga that supplied the wrong noun for praetezta. 
The name of the author and the dating of the play are missing. Possibly for the 
latter <prim>eis Apollinaribus ludis might be considered. Spengel (lxviii) 
approves the reading of F without discussion of its difficulties, remarking ‘fefellit 
omnes editores Laetus’. 
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explain the adjective in lucam bovem ‘elephant’: as derived from Libycus, 
or from Lucanus. He now clears the ground for a third etymology of 
his own. The opening words dispose of the first. Sz ab Libya dictae 
essent Lucae, fortasse an pantherae quoque et leones non Africae bestiae 
dicerentur, sed Lucae. What follows must dispose of the second; and, 
if Varro used the fullest form of expression,“ would run something like: 
neque, <st ab Lucania dictae essent Lucae, dicerentur> ursi potius 
Lucant quam Luct. Canal saw the corruption and sought to cure it by 
adding at the end <s7 ab Lucanis Lucit> which would need improvement 
to Lucae. Either error is well within the range of what F could do, 
and the choice must be made on grounds of style. 

Kent, like Ernout-Meillet, follows Meister in deriving this adjective 
from Oscan Loucans, Loucano, Loucanom. It does not seem to me at 
all probable that this adjective, should be borrowed when Lucanus, -a, 
-um was available; and still less so, that, if borrowing took place, it 
should start from the one divergent form, nom. sing. masc. Loucans, 
especially when the borrowed phrase contained a feminine. Nor can 
I see how *Lucés < Loucans could start an inflection Lucus, -a, -wm; 
rather *Lucds, *Lucatis should be expected. I am inclined to believe 
that the source is a phrase Aevxal Bdes picked up from prisoners in the 
campaign against Pyrrhus. It would be an instance of soldier-wit 
playing with the double meaning of the phrase: (1) ‘glittering cows’, 
from their trappings; (2) ‘white cows’ obviously inappropriate, and 
therefore amusing. 

7.55: Kent’s etymology congerro < congerere will not hold, cf. 
Ernout-Meillet, and Walde, s.v. gerrae; and also my remarks, LANG. 
12.221 (1936), tho they are not as novel as I supposed. 

7.74: It does not seem possible to derive tridnés from ter6. Morphol- 
ogy (Stolz-Leumann 239) would lead us to expect *terdnés; then too, 
on this derivation, the word is supposed to come from threshing, while 
Varro says it was used maxime cum arant terram. I suggest that it was 
cut from a compound such as *aratro-trahénés, after its weakening. 

7.84: The word to be etymologized needs to be stated. Read: 
quae <scortum> dicta a <scorto, id est> pelle. The obsolescence of 
scortum ‘skin’ is an interesting example of how an innocent word may 


13 [ibycae would be expected, but Varro is probably alluding to the phrase of 


some poet. 
14 Zero anaphora was of course possible. For the term cf. Bloomfield 251-2. 
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be killed by a taboo homonymn." Rustic pellicula is not ‘euphemism’, 
but due to an effort to get a more novel, hence more witty and effec- 


tive expression." 
G. M. Bo.iine 


French Sports Neologisms. Pp. viii + 84. By Armstgeap Otry 
Gruss. (University of Pennsylvania Dissertation.) Philadelphia: 
privately printed, 1937. 

The author has gathered diligently from books and pamphlets written 
by athletes, from newspapers and from sports journals, those technical 
terms of athletics which he properly names neologisms; among them are 
foreign words (mostly English), native French words used in foreign 
meanings (mostly taken from English), and derivative formations. Of 
such he lists, with citations of occurrence for the less usual, about 1000 
words which are not to be found at all, or not in these meanings, in the 
regular French dictionaries. His remarks on the prevalence of English 
terms are illuminating; for instance he notes that in sports introduced 
from England, Anglicisms are abundant, while in fencing, a sport 
indigenous and highly developed in France itself, there are practically 
none. 

His list is a valuable contribution to lexicology, and not the least 
valuable feature is the Appendix (79-84), in which the terms are grouped 
by the sports to which they belong. 

Ro.anp G. KENT 


Paleographical Edition and Study of the Language of a Portion of 
Codex Alcobacensis 200. Pp. x + 98. By Henry Hare Carter. 
(Publication of the University of Pennsylvania Series in Romanic 
Languages and Literatures, No. 28.) Philadelphia, 1938. 

This is a University of Pennsylvania doctoral dissertation, in which 
the author treats a portion of the Codex Alcobacensis 200 of the Bib- 
lioteca Nacional of Lisbon; the portion of the text which is here edited 
(folio 195 Ro. to 219 Vo.) is a unit in itself, comprising a dialogue 
between a Christian theologian and a pagan philosopher. No part of 
this Codex has been edited before. 

The author discusses the palaeography, the orthography, the pho- 
nology, the morphology, and the syntax, then gives the text (36-69), 


18 Cf. Bloomfield 396. 
16 Cf, Bloomfield 402-3. 
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notes (70-5), and a glossary of words that have some peculiarity of form 
or spelling or meaning (76-98). He sets the date of the Codex as in 
the early 15th century, which is later than the dating given to it by 
Burnam, since some changes in the forms of the third plural had begun 
to take place which were not present in the Rule of Benedict, dated 
1385, as well as for other reasons summarized on page 2. 

The work appears to be a careful study which, with others of its kind 
(mostly yet to be written), will serve to establish with certainty the 
details of the history of the Portuguese language. 

Rotanp G. KENT 


Chaucer’s Romance Vocabulary. Pp. xii + 173. By JosEePH 
Mersanp. New York University Dissertation. Brooklyn: Comet 
Press, 1937. 

This elaborate study includes chapters on the Controversy over 
Chaucer’s Romance Vocabulary (1-20), Early Attempts at Tabulation 
(21-36), Chaucer’s Vocabulary: A New Estimate (37-43), The Vocabu- 
laries of Chaucer and his Contemporaries (44-52), Chaucer’s Contribu- 
tions to the English Vocabulary (53-7), Romance Words in Romaunt 
of the Rose (58-61), Romance Words in the Minor Poems (62-74), 
The Romance Element in Chaucer’s Vocabulary (75-84), Chaucer’s 
Romance Rimes (85-9), The Evolution of Chaucer’s Romance 
Vocabulary (90-122), Other Objective Tests of Chaucer’s Romance 
Vocabulary (123-36), General Conclusions (137-8); Bibliography 
(141-8), Statistical Records of Chaucer’s Romance Vocabulary (151-5), 
Romance Words Introduced by Chaucer (159-73). 

As will be seen, practically every aspect of the problem has been 
handled. The final Appendix, on Romance Words Introduced by 
Chaucer, includes (with place of occurrence, unless common) the 1180 
words of Romance origin which are not cited in the NED as occurring 
before Chaucer. This is an astonishingly high percentage (total 
different Romance words in Chaucer, 4189), but it will probably be 
somewhat reduced by the listings of the Early Middle English Diction- 
ary now in progress at the University of Michigan. 

The development of Chaucer’s Romance vocabulary is well brought 
out by means of statistical tables and the accompanying commentary. 
The general conclusions are formulated on pages 137-8; Chaucer’s 
Romance vocabulary developed and increased as his knowledge of 
languages and literatures increased, but his use of Romance words was 
affected by the language of his sources, by the subject matter, by his 
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rime-schemes. After he lost his court position in 1386, he ceased to use 
many of his Romance words which probably he employed to gratify 
the tastes of the Court circles. But he took only a few of his Romance 
words direct from his literary sources; for the most part he drew them 
from the colloquial English of his time or formed them independently, 
and a very high percentage of them have become a permanent part of the 
English language. 

On page 77, line 14 from bottom, the percentage 45.91 seems to be 
an error for 31.00. Such an error of calculation or of printing, amid so 
many figures, is easily forgiven in view of the author’s contribution 
to the subject. 

Rouanp G. Kent 


Poems from the Book of the Dean of Lismore. Pp. xii+ 111. By 
E. C. Quiaain. Edited by J. Fraser. Cambridge: University Press, 
1937. 

During the years 1512-26 Sir James Macgregor, Dean of Lismore 
(in Argyllshire), and his brother Duncan Macgregor, noted down from 
oral sources some two hundred and thirty-three Gaelic poems. They 
made a phonetic transcription. These lyrics are virtually our only 
specimens of Scots Gaelic poetry composed before fifteen hundred. 
For the Celtic linguist the interest in these transcriptions lies in the 
opportunity for studying the early pronunciation of Gaelic. The 
vocabulary does not offer a great deal of interest: it contains many 
words that are more reminiscent of Middle Irish than they are of the 
speech of the modern Gaelic-speaking crofter, but Gaelic such as this 
has been written well into the nineteenth century. One has only to 
compare the writings of the nineteenth-century Norman McLeod 
with the contemporary Gaelic column of Alasdair Mhor in the West 
Coast Advertiser and Stornaway Gazette to realize this. 

Thomas M’Lauchlan and Alexander Cameron prepared editions of 
all but seventy-six of the poems of the Dean of Lismore.! The late 
Professor Quiggin of Cambridge University had made a transcription 
of these seventy-six and they are now published, seventeen years after 
Quiggin’s death, by Professor Fraser of Oxford. This edition is a 
memorial to Quiggin, giving a sketch of his life and listing his bibli- 
ography. There is no linguistic discussion offered by the editors, 


1 Thomas M’Lauchlan and W. F. Skene, The Dean of Lismore’s Book. Edin- 
burgh, 1862; Alex. Macbain and John Kennedy, The Reliquiae Celticae of Alex- 
ander Cameron, Inverness, 1892, vol. 1. 
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Unfortunately it is almost impossible for the average linguistic 
scholar to read the phonetic spelling of Dean Macgregor. To do so 
requires a colloquial knowledge of Gaelic, and even then the text can 
not be read easily. Both M’Lauchlan and Cameron gave a parallel 
version in normalized orthography; but Quiggin and Fraser do not. 
Fraser says, ‘This part of the plan was abandoned as impracticable’.? 
Why? There are very few readers who can interpret Mark maillis 
morn in theil as Mairg mheallas muirn an t-saoghail, without some 
laborious reading aloud, while the editors did not find it impossible to 
normalize the first half line of each poem in the Index given at the back! 

In studying the pronunciation as indicated by the Dean of Lismore 
it must be borne in mind that there are many minor variations in 
modern Gaelic. It would be worthwhile to compare the Dean’s spell- 
ings with pronunciation recorded today in the same part of Argyllshire. 
(My comparisons have been with general Gaelic pronounciation.) 
The Dean himself shows considerable variation. The word ceann ‘head’ 
he gives variously as kenn, or kann; rinneas ‘who made’ he writes as 
either rynis or roynis. The first of these is usually [kyaun:] today and 
the second is still pronounced in the two ways indicated. For leam 
‘with me’ the Dean gives lamm, lomm, or lwm. Today one hears [lem], 
as well as [lyum] or [lum]. Unaccented a is given regularly as 7; cp. 
mir for mar ‘as’, gi for gach ‘each’. Although such an a is usually 
represented by [a] in standard modern Gaelic the 7 pronunciation is 
present in the Hebrides, and doubtless elsewhere. A very strange 
transcription is the Dean’s use of z to represent the spirant g. Could 
it have been true that modern Goll was pronounced then as zoolle, 
gabh as zawe, dha* as za? ~We will pass briefly over certain other spell- 
ings. The Dean wrote quhyme for chaidheamaid ‘we would go’, showing 
that the final zd was silent and not a [t{] as usual today. He does not 
insert an s between r and ¢, as indicated in his huwrt for thubhairt, etc. 
He does not have the 6 sound for ao; viz., leich for laoch, teive for thaobh. 
Usually cn- and mn- do not show the n as having passed to r: mnaan 
for mnathan ‘women’, gnok for chnoc ‘hill’; but mraan does occur. 
There is no insertion of a vowel sound between r and certain consonants 
as in the Dean’s form zerk for derg ‘red’ which today is usually [d3arak]. 
It would be possible to multiply observations such as these; but they 
cannot have scientific value unless comparison is made with a specific 
Argyllshire dialect. The fact that Quiggin and Fraser offer no study 


2 P, vii, note 1. 
3 A dh followed by a, 0, or wis pronounced like a spirant g. 
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of this sort, and the fact that their text is so difficult to read, render 
their publication of limited value to the linguistic student. Their 
contribution is for the amateur of Gaelic poetry, since it may now be 
said that the contents of the book of the Dean of Lismore have been 
printed in entirety. Fraser has added a catalogue of the contents and 
an index of first lines, both of which he found partially completed 
among Quiggin’s papers. 
Ursan T. Hotes, Jr. 


Brut y Brenhinedd (Cotton Cleopatra Version). Pp. xviii + 248, 
with six plates. By Joun Jay Parry. Cambridge (Mass.): The 
Mediaeval Academy of America, 1937. 

This is an edition of one of the Welsh derivatives of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae. Probably this Welsh version 
was compiled in the latter part of the thirteenth century. Professor 
Parry publishes it entire, for the first time, reproducing his manuscript 
‘as closely as type will permit’ (xvii). Beneath the text there is 
an admirable English translation with variants from two other manu- 
scripts. There is no linguistic discussion. Needless to say this edition 
will be a splendid tool for any Celticist who wishes to study linguistically 
an early Welsh monument. The scholarship of Professor Parry is 


impeccable; but at the same time it gives an impression of being too 
impersonal. I know that it is considered the height of skill nowadays, 
in editing a work, to stand aside and let nothing but the text speak for 
itself. But some of us yearn just the same for more expression of 
opinion, more interpretation, more analysis of language and style— 
particularly when the editor is a master of his subject as Professor 
Parry undoubtedly is. 


Ursan T. HotmEs, JR. 


A Concise Comparative Celtic Grammar. Pp. xix + 442. By 
Henry Lewis and Hotcrer PrEepersEN. Gottingen: Vandenhoek & 
Ruprecht, 1937. 

The Preface tells us that this book is not intended to replace Peder- 
sen’s Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen (2 vols., 
1909-13), but to serve as a preparation for it, giving in condensed form 
as much of the material in the larger work as seems to suffice for uni- 
versity courses in the Celtic countries. Accordingly, the arrangement 
of topics is the same, and at the top of every page stand references to 
the corresponding sections of the VGKS. 

There are however some omissions. Thus we no longer have the 
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introduction on the relationships of the Celtic languages, their bor- 
rowings, the peculiarities of Celtic (VGKS 1.1-29); the chapter on the 
Celtic reflexes of the IE alternations (1.171-89), and the sections giving 
the ancestry of the sounds, traced back from the individual languages 
(1.506-33); those on nominal composition (2.1-14), derivation of 
nouns (2.15-62), and on nicknames (62-3). The index of the Celtic 
words had 126 pages in the older edition, against 39 in the new work; 
the index of words in non-Celtic languages (30 pp.) and the index of 
topics (6 pp.) are omitted in the new work. 

Even apart from these omissions, the 403 pages of text are a great 
reduction from the 544 + 678 pages of the VGKS, which has been 
achieved by the omission of subsidiary matter largely repeated at other 
places where it was more in point, and by a reduction in the number of 
linguistic examples. At the same time the etymological comparisons 
with other IE branches are not slighted, and the whole has been brought 
up to date. In the bibliography (xiii—xix) nearly one-third of the items 
are later than 1913, when the second volume of the VGKS was issued. 
The present work will be most serviceable for its professed purpose. 

Ro.anp G. KEntT 


The Dialect of the Nuzu Tablets. Pp. 50. By Crrus H. Gorpon. 
Reprinted from Orientalia 7.32-63, 215-32. Rome: Pontifical Biblical 


Institute, 1938. 

This study is a comprehensive and independent treatment of the 
same subject which Albrecht Goetze has discussed in a recent issue of 
LancuaGE.! The two accounts coincide naturally in a number of 
details, but their respective differences outweigh the similarities. These 
differences concern primarily questions of scope and mode of approach. 
Gordon’s presentation is essentially descriptive. Goetze examines the 
material from the standpoint of comparative Akkadian and shows a 
keen interest in problems of syntax. The two treatments supplement 
each other admirably. 

It should be stated at the outset that Gordon’s work is mature, judi- 
cious, and well-documented. The following remarks aim to further 
discussion on a few controversial issues and to offer suggestions on a 
number of minor points. 

Both Gordon and Goetze now employ the term Nuzu, instead of the 
common Nuzi, to designate the city from which the dialect under 
discussion has taken its name. The form Nuzi is found hundreds of 


1LanG. 14.134-43. 
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times, whereas Nuzu occurs rarely, by itself? or as the second element 
in personal names.* The reasoning which underlies the proposed 
change is this: Nuzi is found only after prepositions; in Akkadian, 
prepositions govern the genitive, which happens to be indicated by -+. 
The nominative element is -u; an occasional Nuzu is therefore presump- 
tive evidence that the subject case of the city-name was Nuzu, not 
Nuzt. 

This argument is far from conclusive. First, the name has no 
Akkadian etymology, having originated in all likelihood in one of the 
non-Semitic groups settled on the fringes of ancient Akkad;* conse- 
quently, it is not subject to the rules of Akkadian grammar. Second, 
the few occurrences of the city-name as Nuzu are not decisive because 
they, too, come after prepositions, where a genitive is required;® in 
other words, the supposed nominative would be inorganic anyway. 
Now it is a well-known fact, which Goetze himself has emphasized in 
another connection, that in these texts wu and 7 are often confused 
for phonetic reasons, regardless of any flexional considerations. Such 
confusion would account for the appearance of the form Nuzu. Third, 
an Elamite text lists our city as Nu-u-za.’ This occurrence, while 
casting added doubts on the existence of Akkadian influence in this 
instance, attests the variation 7:a which is paralleled by the partly 


analogous forms Kakzi and Kakza;* these forms represent another well- 
known city-name of plainly non-Semitic origin. 


2 Cf. Harvard Semitic Series (HSS) 5.55.5; 78.9. 

3 Cf. Joint Expedition at Nuzi (N) 505.5 (It-hi-ip-Nu-zu). 

4 For the common ending -7 in place-names of the Lullu area (east of the dis- 
trict from which these tablets come) see Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins 91 (1930). 
C. J. Gadd, Revue d’Assyriologie 23.65 (1926) aptly compares Nuzi with the well- 
known Assyrian military station Kakzi (between Mosul and Arbil). The only 
available etymology for Nuzu would be Sumerian (‘not know’), more suggestive 
than plausible in this particular connection. From the standpoint of historical 
geography one might adduce with some show of reason Kassite nazi ‘shadow, 
protection’, adding that Nuzian u corresponds to Kassite a in the respective 
designations of the people themselves (Ku3Suhay-: Ka3sa); but any etymology 
of the place-name under discussion will remain obscure until the languages of 
the region north and northeast of Akkad are better known than they are today. 

5 Personal names compounded with the element Nuzu belong to a different 
category. Even at that, the above Jthip-Nuzu (see note 3) is in a genitive re- 
lation. 

6 Lana. 14.139. To Goetze’s and Gordon’s discussions of the Nuzi sibilants 
there may now be added the fuller treatment by Speiser, JAOS 58.175-93 (1938). 

7 See G. Hiising, Assyriologische Bibliothek 24 (1916) 54.17. 

® Cf. R. P. Boudou, Liste de Noms Géographiques 92 (1929). 
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To sum up, there is absolutely no proof that Nuzt should be Nuzu 
in the subject case, if the name was declinable at all. On comparative 
onomastic grounds there is the inherent probability that the form 
ended in -2 and that the rare variant forms should not be judged by the 
rules of Akkadian morphology. Since Nuzi has enjoyed wide currency 
from the first publication of the texts in question twelve years ago, it 
would be unfortunate indeed if the countless references to the site by 
that name were to be upset by what is at best an extremely doubtful 
correction. 

1.12. Gordon cites two instances to illustrate the change of short 
wu to 7 in unaccented open syllables. These occurrences represent 
Akkadian words and reflect an attempt at treating reduced vowels. 

1.19. It is stated here that 1 may be assimilated to nm under the 
influence of a labial. Not one of the examples given is convincing. In 
the alleged instances of na/la, *na is palaeographically closer to la 
than to na; moreover, in na-ah-*na-ap-du (for nahlaptu ‘cloak’) one 
should reckon with the possibility of dittographic confusion. The 
word for ‘cloak’ is interesting for a reason not mentioned by Gordon: 
it is found twice under the form nahaptu, where the loss of / is confirmed 
by the writing na-a-dp-ta in an independent text from Ashur.® Paren- 
thetically, one should be exceptionally cautious in operating with the 
interchange of n and I in the Akkadian material from Nuzi because 
such an interchange is attested indeed in the Hurrian material from 
the same site. 

2.12. Gordon entertains the idea that some Nuzi scribes may have 
tried to specify the gender of the suffixed possessive pronoun §u (‘his’ 
in Akkadian; ‘his’ and ‘her’ in Nuzi) by specializing the two common 
signs for su to represent masculine and feminine respectively. The 
assumption is hazardous, to say the least: because (a) a simpler way 
would have been to use the normal feminine ga, as was done indeed 
on occasion by the Nuzians;’° (b) the native language of Nuzi (Hurrian) 
seems to have had no specific forms for the feminine." What we are 
asked to believe is that a scribe went out of his way to devise an arti- 
ficial differentiation of gender in writing, although his native language 


* Keilschrifttexte aus Assur juristischen Inhalts 77.9. For the occurrences 
of this form in the Nuzi texts see M. Berkooz, The Nuzi Dialect of Akkadian 
(Language Dissertations 23) 57. 

10 This fact is pointed out by Gordon himself in Amer. Jour. Sem. Lang. 51.5 
(1934); for the feminine suffix -& after verbs see ibid. 7-8. 

11 Lana. 14.141 note 59. 
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did not recognize such distinctions and the language in which he wrote 
could attend to the problem quite satisfactorily. 

3.9, 16. Gordon follows now the reviewer’s treatment of the Hurrian 
numerals, retracting his previous objections; cf. 30 (175). 

3.20. The compound 18-se-ir-ta (add reference to N 344.36) does not 
contain the numeral for ‘ten’. The context shows clearly that the 
meaning is ‘on the morrow’ (which happens to be on the sixth day) 
and not ‘on the tenth day’. The component elements are ina sérti 
‘in the morning’, followed by the common adverbial ending -a. 

3.26. The Hurrian numeral kik does not call for the broad state- 
ment that it ‘stands for some numeral up to 9, excepting 2 and 4 whose 
Hurrian values are known’. Elsewhere” I have suggested ‘three’ on 
the basis of corresponding passages employing Akkadian numerals." 
‘Five’ is less likely, and anything higher may be left out of consider- 
ation." 

4.12 (5). Isee no good reason for assuming ‘a native phoneme inter- 
mediate between z and r, perhaps close to Czech 7. The word in 
question (huzzuzu ‘memorandum note’) is Akkadian, not native; 
moreover, the presence of a native phoneme approximating 7 is open 
to serious doubts. 

Ibid. (10). Gordon’s remarks on fr in the texts from Ras Shamra 
help to rule out of court the alleged Syrian counterpart of the biblical 
Terah. 

4.17 (156). Add a reference to [z]i-li-ku-uh-lu- N 389.22. Gordon’s 
earlier identification of this Hurrian word with Akkadian stbu ‘witness’ 
is now doubted by E. R. Lacheman (cf. 32), who would translate 
‘cowherd’. I have been entertaining similar doubts on the ground that 
we have the Hurrian term for ‘witness’ in the phrase sirumma epésu 
‘testify’ (cf. 4.17, no. 178). In such passages as N 347.11 ‘shepherd’ 
(not ‘cowherd’) would do just as well as ‘witness’, and in the personal 
name Tehip-ziluk'* either value would be appropriate. Unfortunately, 


122 JAOS 56.405 (1936). 

13 Cf, D. Cross, Movable Property in the Nuzi Documents (Amer. Or. Series 
10) 21-2 (1937). 

1 Ages higher than five years occur only twice in connection with cattle (ibid. 
16). The numeral ‘nine’ is mentioned twice with lambs (ibid. 27) and must 
refer therefore to months, not years. For the passages with kik see Speiser, 
Annual of the Amer. Sch. Or. Res. (AASOR) 16.131. In two of those passages 
the numeral refers to asses, and the only (Akkadian) numerals used to specify 
the ages of these animals are ‘three’ and ‘five’ (Cross, Movable Property 21). 

% JAOS 58.180-1. 

1% AASOR 16.73.36. 
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however, herdsmen seem out of place in N 389, where the ail. are 
mentioned in connection with sesame, and Gordon’s original suggestion 
was probably sound. 

5.6. Instead of Nabd-ilu read Nabé-ild, on account of the interesting 
form of this name in AASOR 16.59.39 (cf. ibid. 109), supported by the 
Assyrian eponym-name Nergal-zld-ya."" 

8.14. Additional material concerning the Hurrian substratum in 
Nuzi is given in AASOR 16.136-42. 

E. A. SPEISER 


17 Reallexikon der Assyriologie 2.452, 457 (Urigal-). 





EDUARD PROKOSCH 


Eduard Prokosch was born in Eger, Bohemia, on the 15th of May, 
1876. His father was the principal of a grammar school. Prokosch 
graduated from the classical gymnasium of his native city in 1894, 
and then studied law in Prague and Vienna, passing the state bar exam- 
ination in 1897. He came to the United States in 1898 and served for 
a time as secretary of the Austrian vice-consulate in Milwaukee. In 
1900 he completed a course of training at the German-American Teach- 
ers’ Seminary. 

Prokosch was married in 1901 to Mathilde Dapprich of Baltimore; 
his wife survives him, as do their three children, Gertrude, who is 
the wife of Professor Hans Kurath of Brown University, Frederic, 
well known as a poet and novelist, and Walther, an architect. 

From 1901 to 1904 Prokosch served as an instructor in German at the 
University of Chicago; at the same time he pursued his studies, receiving 
the degree of M.A. in 1901. During the summer semester of 1904 he 
studied at Heidelberg, and during the following two semesters at 
Leipsic, where in 1905 he took his doctor’s degree under Sievers. His 
thesis was entitled: Beitrage zur Lehre vom Demonstrativpronomen 
in den altgermanischen Dialekten.! 

From 1905 to 1913 Prokosch taught at the University of Wisconsin. 
In the latter year he was called to the University of Texas as professor 
of Germanic philology; he lost this position during the war, chiefly 
because of a correct factual statement in his text book Introduction 
to German (published in 1911) concerning the representation, under 
the Empire, of the German people in the Reichstag. 

An enlightened administration called Prokosch to Bryn Mawr 
College; he taught there from 1919 to 1928. During the academic 
year 1927-28, in addition to his professorship at Bryn Mawr, Prokosch 
held a research fellowship at Yale and served as head of the department 
of German at New York University; this latter position he held also 
during the next year. In 1929 he was called to Yale University as 
professor (after 1930, Stirling professor) of Germanic languages. 


1 Published Halle a. 8., 1906. 
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Prokosch was a SIGNER OF THE CALL that lead to the foundation of 
the Lineuistic Society oF AMERICA, president of the Society in 1930, 
and its delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies at the 
time of his death. For several summers he taught in the Linguistic 
Institute of the Society. 

He took an equally active part in the Modern Language Association 
of America, serving as treasurer 1924-8, on the Executive Council, on 
the Committee on Research Activities, and as president in 1937. 

In recent years he has helped many displaced German scholars start 
life anew in this country. 

His life ended in an automobile accident on August 11, 1938. 

Eduard Prokosch found it possible to work sixteen hours a day; he 
forgot nothing that he had attentively heard or read; he did not know 
the meaning of worry, pain, or fear and he dealt kindly and understand- 
ingly with people and with dogs. His knowledge was vast, not only in 
his professional domain and in German literature (which he treated as a 
hobby), but also in apparently remote matters of science and of practical 
life. He walked, skated, and swam without fatigue, made himself 
equally at home in forest or city, and dealt plainly and agreeably with 
all manner of persons and situations. His sense of humor was excellent 
and even boisterous, but one was likely to find humor in his serious 
speech, for, seeing more clearly than most men, he ignored so many 
pretences, postures, and superstitions that his serious statements had 
often the devastating effect of sheer humor. Affairs of society and 
politics, including even the Great War, left him intellectually unmoved, 
however senseless he might find them. He once called himself an 
anarchist, a puzzling description, since he belonged to no sect; doubtless 
he meant to indicate his failure to participate in obnoxious or merely 
pompous conventions. One evening, watering the lawn, he laid down 
the hose to step toward me, who had come for a visit; his three-year-old 
daughter picked up the hose and drenched him. ‘Now Papa will have 
to go upstairs’, he said, ‘and change his clothes.’ This method of 
educating children as well as pupils succeeded admirably, though 
lesser men might not be well advised to try it. 

Of Prokosch as a teacher one can speak only in personal terms. In 
the summer of 1906 I came, fresh out of college, to Madison, to be 
looked over for an assistantship. Desiring to earn an academic living, 
I had developed no understanding or inclination for any branch of 
science. The kindly Professor Hohlfeld delegated Prokosch, one of 
his young instructors, to entertain me for the day. On a small table in 
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Prokosch’s dining room there stood a dozen technical books (I seem 
to remember that Leskien’s Old Bulgarian grammar was among them) 
and in the interval before lunch Prokosch explained to me their use and 
content. By the time we sat down to the meal, a matter perhaps of 
fifteen minutes, I had decided that I should always work in linguistics. 
At the end of the two years of pupilhood that followed, I knew no 
greater intellectual pleasure than to listen to Prokosch. Apart from 
the specific direction to linguistics, this incident must be multiplied 
into hundreds, if one would estimate the effect of Prokosch as a guide 
to younger people. 

Beside his graduate classes, Prokosch taught his quota of sections of 
elementary German. The vague optimism of treatises on Methods of 
Teaching Foreign Languages turned into dust when Prokosch explained 
the nature of this work. Every form, lexical or grammatical, which he 
uttered before the class, was registered in a card index, with provision 
for its recurrence. He used, of course, the ‘direct method’, though these 
words may mean little or nothing. Copious deliberations and surveys 
have brought this matter no farther today than Prokosch had carried 
it in 1906. His Introduction to German is probably still the best 
beginner’s German book, but it is scholarly, requiring study on the part 
of the pupil and a command of German on the part of the teacher.” 
Later, less sinewy versions and supplements adapted the content to more 


popular use. The beginner’s book in Russian covers less ground, but 
dealing with a more difficult language, serves better to illustrate the 
methodical approach.* 

Of Prokosch’s scientific publications, Sounds and History of the 
German Language and An Outline History of the German Language 
pursue a pedagogic aim, but contain many original views.5 The Faust 
essay was the outgrowth of a hobby.’ Prokosch’s more strictly tech- 


2 New York (Holt) 1911. 

? German for beginners, 1913; Deutsches Lese- und Ubungsbuch, 1913; Deut- 
scher Lehrgang. Erstes Jahr, 1916; First German lessons in phonetic spelling, 
1916; Konversations- und Lesebuch (with C. M. Purin), 1916; all published by 
Holt in New York. Compare also The teaching of German in secondary schools, 
Austin, Texas, 1915 (Bulletin of the University of Texas, Number 4); I have not 
seen The college teaching of German, 1920. 

‘Elementary Russian grammar, Chicago (University of Chicago Press) 1920. 

5 The former was published in 1916 by Holt, the latter in 1934 by the Oxford 
Press. 

6 In Studies in German literature in honor of A. R. Hohlfeld 184-216. Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1925. (University of Wisconsin studies in language and literature, 
Number 22.) 
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nical studies—apart from the comparative grammar of the Germanic 
languages, which is still in press—sufficed to give him an international 
reputation and to put him easily at the head of Germanic students in 
our country.’ One finds here clarity, originality, and an immediate 
grasp of the concrete. Nevertheless, those who knew Prokosch found 
that these writings expressed only a minor phase of the man. He 
strode gallantly and brightly through a world that was not ready to 
make full use of his powers. 
L. BLOOMFIELD 


7 The following is surely an incomplete list: AJP 32.434 (1911); 33.195 (1912); 
38.432 (1917); GR 1.47 (1926); JEGP 11.1 (1912); 16.1 (1917); 20.468 (1921); 
21.119 (1922); MP 11.71 (1913); 26.459 (1929); IF 33.377 (1914); PMLA 42.331 
(1927); Studies in English philology in honor of F. Klaeber 196 (1929); Studies 
in honor of H. Collitz 70 (1930); a series of articles in the 1930 volume of Monats- 
hefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Padagogik, Milwaukee. Reviews: JEGP 
21.353 (1922); 22.298 (1923); 24.135 (1925); 32.225 (1933); MP 15.59 (1917); 
21.331 (1923); LancuaGE 9.89 (1933). 
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THE MEETING OF THE Lineuistic Soctety, held at Ann Arbor July 
29-30, was highly successful. At each session from 75 to 100 persons 
were present, and the attendance of 58 members was recorded. The 
Proceedings will be printed in Bulletin No. 12, to be issued with the 
first issue of LancuaGE for 1939. 


Prince Niko.Lal TRUBETZKOY, Professor of Slavic Philology in the 
University of Vienna, died on June 25, 1938, in his forty-ninth year. 
He was elected to Honorary Membership in the Lineuistic Society 
at the end of 1936. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON, Ethnologist of the Ethnological Bureau of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and a Signer of the Call that led to the forma- 
tion of the Linauistic Society or AMERICA, died on July 26, 1938, 
in his fifty-ninth year. 

He was born at New Rochelle, N. Y., on Aug. 11, 1879, and studied at 
Harvard University, where he received the A.B. in 1902, A.M. in 1903, 
and Ph.D. in 1904. He afterward studied also at the Universities of 
Leipzig and of Bonn, and with Prof. Boas at Columbia University. Most 
of his scholarly work was in the American languages. Since 1910, when 
he became attached to the staff of the Smithsonian Institution, he spent 
all his vacations in the field among the Algonquin tribes. The fruits of 
his work are found in a number of larger volumes and almost countless 
shorter papers and reports. He was a member of many learned so- 
cieties. 


ARNOLD WALTHER, Assistant Professor of Hittitology in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and a member of the Lineuistic Society or AMERICA 
from 1931, died suddenly on May 19, 1938. 

He was born in 1880 at Hamburg, Germany, and was educated at the 
Universities of Rostock, Halle, and Marburg; he studied theology and 
oriental languages, and passed the two state examinations in theology, 
but he later decided to devote himself to oriental languages, and re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree at Leipzig in 1914, with a dissertation in the 
Babylonian field. After the World War he specialized in Hittitology, 
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then a vc ‘ung science, editing for the Berlin Museum five volumes 
of Keilin: aus Boghazkéi (vols. 5, 6, 16, 18, 22), containing 
Hittite divination texts. In 1930 he joined the staff of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, working upon the Assyrian 
Dictionary project, and in 1931 he was appointed Assistant Professor 
of Hittitology. 

Dr. Walther was a most methodical and conscientious worker, whose 
patient study is evidenced by the accuracy of his work on Hittite texts 
even in the years when their interpretation was still very uncertain. 
His publications were largely in Hittite and the Assyro-Babylonian 
field, but do not convey an adequate idea of the range of his learning, 
which extended also to ancient and modern Indo-European languages, 
and to general linguistics. His wide learning made him a most valuable 
collaborator on the Assyrian Dictionary project, and it will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to repair his loss. 

Those who came into close contact with him retain especially two 
impressions of his personality: his unpretentiousness in behavior and 
appearance, despite his upright carriage and the spiritual features of 
his bearded face, which immediately betrayed his scholarly vocation; 
and his unbounded readiness to help others with either his knowledge 
or his restricted means. He will be much missed. 

ARNO POEBEL 


Americo Utysses N. CaMErRA, Professor of Romance Languages and 
Head of the Department in Brooklyn College, and a Foundation 
Member of the Lineuistic SocieTy oF AMERICA, died in New Orleans 
on August 28, 1938, after an illness of only two days. He was fifty- 
nine years old. 

Born in Italy, he came to this country as a boy and was graduated in 
1900 from the New York University, receiving also the M.A. in 1901 
from Columbia University and the Ph.D. in 1912 from New York Uni- 
versity. He was head of the Department of Romance Languages in 
the Townsend Harris Academy, then became a member of the faculty 
of the City College, and when the Brooklyn branch was established in 
1926 he was transferred to it, serving there until his death. He was 
secretary of the Faculty of Brooklyn College from the time when it 
became an independent college in 1930, and an important worker in 
faculty committees. His scholarly interest was in the nineteenth cen- 
tury romantic poets. 
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JosepH WiLLIAM Hewitt, Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature at Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.), and a member 
of the Linauistic Society or America from 1926 to 1937, died sud- 
denly at Middletown, Connecticut, on July 8, 1938. 

He was born in Leeds, England, on August 23, 1875, and came to the 
United States when ten years old. He received the A.B. degree from 
Bowdoin College in 1897, and the A.M. and Ph.D. from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1900 and 1902. After teaching at the High School of Han- 
over, N. H., at Worcester Academy, and at Bowdoin College, he went 
to Wesleyan University in 1905, where he served until his death, doing 
important administrative work in addition to his teaching and research. 
From 1925 to 1931 he was Secretary and Treasurer of the American 
Philological Association, and Editor of its Publications. He was a 
member of the Archaeological Institute of America, and a member of the 
Managing Committee of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. 


Dr. Curt R. Gorpscue, Instructor in German in the Northwestern 
University, has been promoted to an Assistant Professorship. 


Dr. Mary R. Haas has received from the American Philosophical 
Society a research grant for investigating the history and development 
of the extant towns which formerly comprised the Creek Confederacy. 
The problem is to be attacked from a linguistic as well as an historical 
angle. In particular, it is expected that much new light will be thrown 
on the history of the towns by a study of the dialectal differentiations 
among them. 


Dr. R.-M. S. Herrner, of the German Department of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has gone to the University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Ratpx Marcvs, Professor in the Jewish Institute of Religion, 
officially represented the Linguistic Society on the Committee of Spon- 
sors for Testimonial Celebration in honor of Dr. Cyrus Adler on his 
Seventy-fifth Birthday, September 13, 1938. 


Dr. GrorcE J. Mercatr, of the University of Kansas, has gone to 
Washington University, St. Louis, as Assistant Professor of German. 


Dr. Harry A. RositzKe, formerly of the Municipal University of 
Omaha, is now at Rochester University, as Assistant Professor of 
English. 
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THE Fottowina New MemBeErs FoR 1938 have been received into 
the Linguistic Society of America subsequent to the last published list, 
and up to September 13, 1938: 


Harold B. Allen, A.M., Asst. Editor of the Early Modern English 
Dictionary, Univ. of Michigan; 420 W. Jefferson St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Arthur F. Carlson, A.B., Teacher of English and Latin in the High 
School of Trout Creek, Mich.; 221 East Oak St., Ironwood, Mich. 

William F. Edgerton, Ph.D., Professor of Egyptology, Oriental Insti- 
tute, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Albert F. Gerberich, Ph.D., Associate Prof. of Modern Languages, 
Dickinson College; 36 W. Pomfret St., Carlisle, Pa.; Germanic 
lingutstics. 

S. I. Hayakawa, Ph.D., Instructor in English, Extension Bldg., Univ. 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; semantics. 

Laura E. Heminger, M.A., Instructor in English, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Mich. 

Carleton Taylor Hodge, 915 8S. First St., Springfield, Ill.; epigraphy. 

Vernam Hull, Ph.D., Associate Editor of the Early Modern English 
Dictionary, Univ. of Michigan; 1705 Hill St., Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Celtic. 

William Rockwell Leete, M.A., 383 Winthrop Ave., New Haven, Conn.; 
Chinese. 

Stuart E. Mann, B.A., Teacher of English in the English Institute of 
Brno; Sirotci 55, Brno, Czechoslovakia; Albanian. 

Karl H. Menges, Ph.D., Professor of Slavonic Languages in the Faculty 
of History, Languages, and Geography, University of Ankara; 
Ankara-Yenisehir, Okala sakagi 6, Ankara, Turkey; Turkish and 
Mongolian languages and ethnology. 

Herbert H. Petit, M.A., Instructor in English and Spanish, John 
Carroll University; 2532 Green Road, South Euclid, Ohio; Anglo- 
Norman. 

Mrs. James M. Plumer (Carol Plumer), 1505 Golden Ave., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Indic languages. 

Mabel Quay, M.A., Elementary Teacher in Waco Public Schools; 
2816 Morrow St., Waco, Texas; Latin. 

Albert van Erden, Ph.D., Instructor in Modern Languages, Princeton 
Univ.; 22 Edwards Place, Princeton, N. J.; Germanic linguistics. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN INDIAN LINGUISTICS 
1936-1937 


Morris SwWADESH 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


[This bibliography is planned to furnish complete annual lists of books 
and articles on American Indian languages, with brief indication of con- 
tents. It will include texts in the original languages, with or without 
translations, as well as grammatical and etymological studies and dic- 
tionaries and vocabularies. Works which are not primarily linguistic 
(e.g., ethnological works, travelogues) will be included when they contain 
linguistic material of considerable quantity or of special importance be- 
cause of lack of other published data. Critical reviews of specifically 
linguistic works will be included. 

Readers are asked to send to the compiler the data of any items omitted, 
for listing in the next bibliography. Authors are urged to send offprints, 
particularly if their work has appeared in a journal where it might be 
overlooked. All cooperation is appreciated, though it is impractical to 
attempt specific acknowledgement of each case. For this issue acknowl- 
edgement is due to others and especially to Kenneth L. Pike for searching 
a number of Latin-American journals. 

Entries are alphabetical by authors, numbers being assigned to facili- 
tate cross-reference. A summary by stocks and regional areas is given 
at the beginning.] 


Abbreviations 


AmA American Anthropologist, The American Anthropological 
Association. 

Ant. Anthropos, St. Gabriel-Médling. 

BBAE Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

CUCA Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, New 
York. 

HAIL Handbook of American Indian Languages, vols. 3 ff. (vols. 1 
and 2, BBAE); New York: Columbia University Press. 

IJAL International Journal of American Linguistics; New York: 
Columbia University Press. 

ILM Investigaciones Lingiifsticas, Mexico. 

JSAP Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris. 
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Kroeber Vol. Essays in Anthropology Presented to A. L. Kroeber in 
Celebration of his Sixtieth Birthday; Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 

Language, journal of the Linguistic Society of America. 
Publications of the American Ethnological Society, New York. 
University of California Publications in American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Berkeley. 


Summary 
1936 


Algonkian 15,23 , 24 

Athapaskan 16,20 

Siouan 10,21 

Uto-Aztekan 2,13,17, 27,28 ,29 25 ,31 ,32,34,38-9, 44,49 

Other N. America 4,5,8,9,18,22,26 2,4,5,6,12,14,20,22,26, 
30 ,32 

Central America 12 7,13 ,23 ,24 ,27, 28 ,33-7, 
40-3 , 45-50 

South America 1,3,6,7,11,19,25 1,11,16,17,29 


1936 


1. de Freitas, Alfonso A.: Vocabulario Nheengati (Vernaculizado 
pelo portuguez falado em Séo Paulo); pp. 206, S. Paulo, Com- 
panhia Editora Nacional. Etymologies and discussion of words 
borrowed from Tupi-Guarani. 

. Dolores, Juan: Papago Nicknames; Kroeber Vol. 45-7. Figura- 
tive usages. 

. Gusinde, Martin: Plantas medicinales que los indios Araucanos 
recomiendan; Ant. 31.555-71, 850-73. Includes botanical vo- 
cabulary. 

. Haas, Mary R.: review of Hoijer, Tonkawa (HAIL 3.1-148); 
AmA 38.115-6. 

. Haeckel, Josef: review of Boas, Geographical Place Names of the 
Kwakiutl Indians (CUCA 20), Ant. 31.1006-8. 

. Henry, Jules: The Linguistic Expression of Emotion; AmA 38. 
250-6. Remarks on intonation and stylistic devices in Kaingang. 

. Imbelloni, J.: Lenguas Indfgenas del Territorio Argentino; His- 
toria de la Nacién Argentina 1.177-208, Buenos Aires. 

. Jacobs, Melville: review of Andrade, Quileute (HAIL 3.151-292); 
Andrade, Quileute Texts (CUCA 12, 1931); AmA 38.314-5. 
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. Jacobs, Melville: Texts in Chinook Jargon; University of Washing- 

ton Publications in Anthropology 7.1-27. Text and translation. 

. Kennard, Edward: Mandan Grammar; IJAL 9.1-43. Grammar 

and analyzed text. 

. Lehmann-Nitsche, R.: Die sprachliche Stellung der Choropi 

(Gran Chaco); Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 68.118-24, 303-4. 

. Long, Richard C. E.: Maya Writing and its Decipherment; Maya 

Research 3.309-15. Criticises Whorf’s essays at decipherment. 

. Mason, J. Alden: The Classification of the Sonoran Languages; 

Kroeber Vol. 183-96. 

. Métraux, A.: Les Indiens Uro-Cipaya de Carangas, La langue 

Uru (Dialecte de Chipaya); JSAP 28.337-394. Vocabulary 

with discussion of phonetics and some grammatical notes; texts 

with interlinear translation. 

. Michelson, Truman: A Report on a Linguistic Expedition to 

James and Hudson’s Bays; Lg. 12.135-6. Geographical bound- 

aries and linguistic characteristics of Cree dialects. 

. Osgood, Cornelius: The Distribution of the Northern Athapaskan 

Indians; 23 pp., Yale University Publications in Anthropology 7. 

Based on literature and informants; with map. 

. Parsons, Elsie Clews, ed.: Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen; 

CUCA 23. Glossary, 1198-1326, with corrected spellings and 

notes by B. L. Whorf. 

. Ray, Verne F.: Native Villages and Groupings in the Columbia 

Basin; Pacific Northwest Quarterly 27.99-153. 

. Roberts, F. J., and 8. P. Symes: Vocabulary of the Guajajara 

dialect; JSAP 28.209-48. Portuguese-Guajajara vocabulary, 

without discussion. 

. Sapir, Edward: Internal Linguistic Evidence Suggestive of the 

Northern Origin of the Navaho; AmA 38.224-35. 

. Swanton, John R.: Early History of the Eastern Siouan Tribes; 
Kroeber Vol. 371-81. 

Symes, S. P.: see 19. 

. Trager, G. L.: 3a leygwiy av Sa pweblow av Taos, Maitre Pho- 

nétique 56.59-62. Phonetic description and text; omits mention 

of contrasting tonal stress, discovered lately by Trager. 

. Uhlenbeck, C. C.: Blackfoot Notes; IJAL 9.76. The use of a 

negative morpheme in the potential mood; corrigenda to A 

Blackfoot Vocabulary. 
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. Voegelin, C. F.: Productive Paradigms in Shawnee; Kroeber Vol. 
391-403. 
. von Kinder, Leopoldo: Gramatica y Vocabulario de la Lengua 
Huitota; pp. xiii + 243, Pasto, Colombia, Imprenta del De- 
partamento. Practical grammar (with exercises) with Spanish- 
Huitoto vocabulary. 
. Weltfish, Gene: The Vision Story of Fox-Boy, A South Band 
Pawnee Text (with translation and grammatical analysis); 
IJAL 9.44-75. Includes general discussion of phonetics and 
morphology. 
. Whorf, B. L.: Appendix to Mason’s The Classification of the 
Sonoran Languages; Kroeber Vol. 197-8. 
. —w—-: Notes on the Tiibatulabal Language; AmA 38.341-4. 
: The Punctual and Segmentative Aspects of Verbs in Hopi; 

Lg. 12.127-31. Meaning and formation of these categories. 

———: see 17. 


1937 


. Baldus, Herbert: Tereno Texte; Ant. 32.528-44. Texts with 
interlinear and free translations; word list and notes. 

. Bass, Althea: With Benefit of Grammar; The Colophon, New 
Series 2.517-36. The experiences of Ann Eliza Worcester Robert- 


son in learning Creek and translating liturgical literature. 

. Boas, Franz: Some Traits of the Dakota Language; Lg. 13.137-41. 
Contraction in fixed combinations, popular re-etymologizing 
of compounds, sound symbolism, particles expressing attitude. 
. Bunzel, Ruth: Zuni; HAIL 4.389-415. Review, 26 below. 

. Carriére, J.-M.: Indian and Creole Barboka, American Barbecue; 
Lg. 13.148-50. Suggests derivation from some Indian language 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

. Clark, C. U.: Documents sur les Indiens de la Californie; JSAP 
29.227-34. Extract from ms. of Prince Paul of Wurttemberg 
containing short vocabularies of the ‘Hok’ and ‘Kosumé’ lan- 
guages of California. 

. De Mendizabel, Miguel O.: Distribucion Geogrdfica de las Lenguas 
Indfgenas de México Conforme al Censo de 1930; colored map, 
El Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia in conjunction 
with El Instituto Mexicano de Investigaciones Lingiifsticas. 
Language classification indicated. 
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. Drucker, Philip: The Tolowa and their Southwest Oregon Kin, 
UCP 36.221-300. Ethnological treatment, containing vocabu- 
lary. 

. Dunn, Caroline: Manuscript Indian Material of Jacob Piatt Dunn 
in the Indiana State Library; Indiana Historical Society Pre- 
history Research Series 1.43-51. Algonkian languages. 

. Hallowell, A. Irving: Temporal Orientation in Western Civilization 
and in a Pre-literate Society; AmA 39.647-70. Time concepts 
(and vocabulary) among the Berens River Saulteaux. 

. Hunt, R. J.: Mataco-English and English-Mataco Dictionary 
(with grammatical notes); Etnologiska Studier 5.1-98. 

. Jacobs, Melville: Historic Perspective in Indian Languages of 
Oregon and Washington; Pacific Northwest Quarterly 28.55-74. 
. Jimenez Moreno, Wigberto: Distribucién prehispdnica y clasifica- 
cién de las Lenguas Indigenas de México; colored map, El 
Instituto Panamericano de Geograffa e Historia in conjunction 
with El Instituto Mexicano de Investigaciones Lingiifsticas. 

. Konig, Herbert: Die Eskimo-mundarten von Nord- und Nordost- 
Labrador; Ant. 32.595-632. Grammatical sketch. 

. Kroeber, A. L.: Athabascan Kin Term Systems, AmA 39.602-8. 
Comparative study. 

. Lewy, Ernst: Die Sprache der Quiché (Kiée) von Guatemala, Ant. 
32.929-58. Grammatical sketch. 

. Loukotka, Cestmir: La familia lingiifstica coroado; JSAP 29. 
157-214. 

. Michelson, Truman: Fox kemiyawi ‘it rains’; Lg. 13.73-4. Der- 
ivation by analogy. 

. ———: Some Linguistic Features of Speck’s ‘Naskapi’; AmA 
39.370-2. 

. Olson, R. L.: Review of Boas, Geographical Names of the Kwakiutl 
Indians (CUCA 20); AmA 39.142-3. 

. Osgood, Cornelius: Linguistic data in The Ethnography of the 
Tanaina; Yale University Publications in Anthropology 16. 
Comparative vocabulary in dialects (208-21), map (16). 

. Read, William A.: Indian Place Names in Alabama; pp. xvii + 84. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. Pronunciation 
and etymology of 231 names from Creek (117), Choctaw (80), 
and 14 other Indian languages. 

. Soustelle, Jacques: La famille Otomi-Pame du Mexique Central; 
xvi + 571 pp., 9 maps, Travaux et Mémoires de I’Institut 
d’Ethnologie 26. 
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. Spier, Leslie: Review of Sauer, The Distribution of Aboriginal 
Tribes and Languages in Northwestern Mexico (Ibero-Americana 
5, University of California Press, 1934); AmA 39.146-8. 

. Steward, Julian H.: Linguistic Distributions and Political Groups 

of the Great Basin Shoshoneans; AmA 39.625-34. With map. 

. Swadesh, Morris: Review of Bunzel, Zuni (HAIL 4.389-516); 

Lg. 13.253-5. 

. Tax, Sol: The Municipios of the Midwestern Highlands of Guate- 
mala; AmA 39.423-44. Linguistic distributions with map 
(423-5). 

Trager, G. L.: see 32. 

. Valle, Rafael Heliodoro: Bibliografia Maya, A-F; Boletin Biblio- 

grafico de Antropologia Americana 1.3-70. 

. Wassén, Henry: Some Cuna Indian Animal Stories, with original 

texts; Etnologiska Studier 4.12-34. 

. Weltfish, Gene: Caddoan Texts, Pawnee, South Band Dialect; 

pp. x + 251. PAES17. Text and translation, some texts with 

interlinear; phonetic discussion. Complex system of intonation 
marking, three vowel-lengths. 

. Whorf, B. L.: The Origin of Aztec TL; AmA 39.265-74. 

. Whorf, B. L., and G. L. Trager: The Relationship of Uto-Aztecan 

and Tanoan; AmA 39.609-24. Presents phonological demonstra- 

tion and reconstructs the Azteco-Tanoan sound-system. 





